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KENTUCKY'S   SOLDIER  BARD. 

m 

BY 

MES.  JENNIE  0.  MORTON 


(For  the  Yeoman). 
We'll   bring   him   back,   Kentucky's   dead, 

Her  valiant   Son   of   Song, 
Tho'   now    in   higher,    brighter   worlds 

His  spirit  doth  belong. 
Yet  here  in  honored  kindred  dust 

His    ashes    must    repose. 
Among  the   dead   o'er  whom  his   muse 

Its  martial  glory  throws. 

No  sudden  blast  of  silver  trumps 

Needs   now   O'Hara's   name; 
He   won   the  starry   signet  here 

Of   an   immortal   fame. 
The  voiceful  marble  by  the  sea* 

His   minstrelsy   engraves, 
And  alien  skies  and  foreign  lands 

His   lyric  of  these  Braves. 

Repeat   as    martial-touching   hymns, 

Where'er   our   language's    read 
His   tuneful   monody  is   known 

"The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 
His  was  the  Celtic's  ardent  breast 

That   answered   war's   alarm 
With  glowing   eyes,  chivalric  heart, 

And   soldier's   gallant  arm. 


No  copyist  of  the  plodding  mind 

That  reproduces  thought, 
And  but  retints  a  master's  work 

In  greater  ages  wrought: 
His   gifted    soul    like    morning  glowed 

With   colors   all   his   own — 
He  dipped  like  Chaucer,  in  the  fount 

Of  nature's  heart  alone. 

His  was  the  lofty  Harp  of  Song 

That    knew    its    master's    hand, 
And    gave    unto    his    thrilling   touch 

A  lyric  at  command. 
Its  stirring  sounds  awoke  the  air 

Like  Warrior  Bards  of  yore, 
And    hearts    responsive    sing    its    strains 

Alike  on  sea  and  shore. 

Rare  beauty  sat  upon  his  brow, 

And  crowned  him  with  her  grace — 
Not  wanting  he  in  any  gift 

Of  nature's  masterpiece. 
Glad-hearted  as  a  boy,  and  bright 

And  tender  e'er  as  brave, 
A  nobler  mold  of  manliness 

Ne'er  went  down  to  the  grave. 


When    Peace   had    sheathed    the    sword   he 
drew, 

And  War  was  known  no  more, 
Like  suns  that  march  the  summer  sky 

When    thunder    storms    are    o'er, 
He  trod  the  paths  of  tranquil  times 

As  statesman,  scholar,  wit— 
His    fair    renown    e'er   unsurpassed, 

Like  Sheridan  and  Pitt. 


Where    glory    gilds    the    patriot's    grave, 

And  love  soft-footed  strays, 
And   memory   brings  the  cherished  charms 

of  deathless  deeds  and  days. 
Where  tree  and  flower  and  flowing  stream 

Inspired  his  gifted  hand, 
We'll    lay    the    minstrel    soldier   down 

'Mong  the  illustrious  band. 


♦The  Monument  at  Boston.— Since  this  poem  was  written,  extracts  from  the  "Bivouac 
of  the  Dead"  have  been  carved  on  monuments  at  Dublin.  London,  Constantinople  and  per- 
haps many  other  foreign  places.  It  is  inscribed  over  the  archway  of  the  gate  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington,  and  on  many  military  monuments  over  the  country. 
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The  beautiful  memorial  tablet  to 
Theodore  0  Tiara,  Kentucky's 
world  famous  poet,  the  two  faces 
of  which  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations,  was  erected 
in  the  Frankfort  cemetery  October 
30th,  1913,  by  the  State  Historical 
Society. at  the  head  of  the  Sarcopha- 
gus the  State  placed  over  his  grave 
in  1873. 

The  committee  charged  with  this 
delicate  and  honoring  tribute  to  the 
famous  poet  received  from  the 
monument  builders,  the  Xew  Mul- 
doon  Monument  Company,  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  tablet 
completed  in  the  most  satisfactory 
style. 

The  committee  that  directed  the 
work,  as  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber Regster,  1913,  were:  Acting 
Governor  Edward  J.  McDermott, 
President  Ex-Ofncio;  Mrs.  Jennie 
C.  Morton,  Eegent  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  Miss  Sallie  Jackson, 
Librarian :  II.  V.  McChesney,  First 
Vice  President;  Prof.  G.  C.  Down- 
ing, Assistant;  W.  W.  Longmoor, 
Curator;  Col.  E.  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Honorary  Member. 

The  committee  that  accepted  the 
tablet  were:  H.  V.  McChesney, 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Miss  Sallie 
Jackson  and  W.  W.  Lontrmoor; 
other  members  not  being  able  to  be 
present. 

The  following  description  of 
the  monument  is  republished 
from  the  September,  1913  Eegis- 

TER: 

It  is  a  beautiful  tablet  of  Italian 
marble  six  feet  in  height,  upon  a 


granite  base,  which  will  be  erected 
at  the  head  of  0 Tiara's  tomb.  On 
the  front  of  the  stone  in  bas-relief 
is  an  exquisite  harp;  beneath  it  is 
inscribed,  "Theodore  O'Hara," 
and  beneath  his  name  this  verse, 
which  refers  to  the  military  monu- 
ment directly  in  front  of  the  tablet : 

"Yon    marble   minstrel's   voiceiul    stone, 

In  deathless  song  shall  tell, 
When    many   a    vanished    year    hath    flown, 

The  story  how  ye  fell; 
Nor  -wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight, 

Xor    time's    remorseless    doom, 
Can  dim  one  ray  of  holy  light 

That  gilds   your  glorious   tomb." 

Beneath  this  verse  are  the  words, 
"Erected  by  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society;"  on  the  reverse 
side — facing  the  Sarcophagus — at 
the  top  is  a  pen  with  a  palm  branch 
resting  lightly  on  it,  and  beneath, 
the  other  two  eight  line  stanzas: 

"The  muffled  drum's  sad  roll  has  beat 

The  soldier's  last  tattoo; 
No  more   on   life's   parade   shall  meet 

That  brave  and  fallen  few; 
On  Fame's  eternal   camping  ground 

Their   silent   tents   are   spread, 
And  glory  guards  with  solemn  round, 

The   Bivouac  of  the  Dead. 

"Rest  on,  embalmed  and  sainted  dead, 

Dear  as  the  blood  ye  gave; 
No  impious  footsteps  here  shall  tread 

The   herbage   of   your   grave 
Nor  shall  your  glory  be  forgot 

While   Fame  her  record  keeps 
Or  Honor  points  the  hallowed  spot 

Where  Valor  proudly  sleeps." 


- 


• 


. 
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KENTUCKY  "REGULARS"  IN  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


In  the  numerous  histories  of 
Kentucky  so  far  published — about 
fifteen  altogether — the  brilliant 
deeds  of  the  Kentucky  militia  and 
volunteers  in  the  war  of  1S12  are 
recited  in  greater  or  lesser  detail; 
and  their  valorous  exploits  merit 
every  word  of  encomium  that  has 
been  or  ever  can  be  said  about  them. 
Yet,  volunteers  and  militia  were 
uot  the  only  troops  furnished  by 
Kentucky  in  the  Avar  of  1812,  nor 
the  only  ones  whose  deeds  of  sur- 

ssing  valor  deserve  the  remem- 
brance and  praise  of  posterity. 
For  that  war  there  were  recruited 
upon  Kentucky's  soil,  and  of  her 
people,  three  full  regiments  of  In- 
fantry, the  half  of  another  one,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  a  reoriment  of 
riflemen — more  than  thirty-five 
hundred  men  altogether — all  of 
whom  were  United  States  regulars; 
Of  these  Kentucky  regulars,  as 
Ruch,  not  one  of  the  histories  of 
Kentucky  has  a  word  to  say. 
These  men  enlisted  ''for  live  years, 
'"'  during  \\\rt  war,''  all  of  them  ren- 
dered valuable  service,  and  they 
*"«'k  part  in  a  number  of  important 

ttles,  as  well  as  in  numerous 
minor  engagements. 

The  militia    and  volunteers    en- 

listed  for  only  short  terms,  none  of 

m    for   more   than   a   year,   and 


some  of  them  for  only  thirty  days. 
In  that  war  an  army  of  three  or 
four  thousand  men  was  frequently 
enlisted  for  thirty  or  sixty  days  for 
the  performance  of  some  specific 
service  which  the  authorities  be- 
lieved could  be  accomplished  by  the 
troops  within  the  term  of  their  en- 
listment. General  Samuel  Hop- 
kins' little  army  of  Kentucky  vol- 
unteers, recruited  to  march  against 
the  Indians  of  the  "Wabash  region, 
was  enlisted  for  only  thirty  days, 
and  the  term  of  their  enlistment 
expired  before  they  got  to  Where 
the  Indians  could  be  found.  Like- 
wise, the  army  of  four  thousand 
Kentucky  militiamen  who  were 
called  out  to  invade  Upper  Canada 
and  destroy  Proctor's  army  (which 
they  did  at  the  battle  of  the 
Thames)  were  enlisted,  it  is  be- 
lieved, for  only  sixty  days;  and 
they  accomplished  the  work  that 
had  been  cut  out  for  them  within 
the  prescribed  time.  They  marched 
from  Kentucky,  across  the  full 
length  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  invaded 
Canada,  destroyed  Proctor's  army, 
and  were  back  in  Kentucky  again 
in  just  sixty-five  days. 

It  is  often  a  subject  for  wonder 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War  in  1861,  President  Lincoln 
called  out  a  force  of  one  hundred 
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thousand  men  for  only  ninety  days 
"to  suppress  the  insurrection;" 
but  there  is  no  matter  for  wonder 
about  it — the  President  was  only 
following  the  fixed  custom  of  the 
United  States  in  all  the  previous 
wars  of  the  country  in  the  manner 
of  calling  out  militia  and  volun- 
teers. Mr.  Lincoln  had  himself 
served  in  the  Black  Hawk  "War  in 
a  sixty  days'  enlistment.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  Mexican  War  the  en- 
listments of  the  volunteers  were  for 
unusually  long  periods — not  less 
than  a  year,  it  is  believed — but  that 
was  because  Mexico  was  a  long  way 
off;  and,  so  far  as  Kentucky  troops 
were  concerned,  it  would  take  them 
from  sixty  to  ninety  days  to  a-et  to 
the  firing  line,  and  there  had  to  be 
a  good  margin  of  time  left  over  for 
fig'Ltirii;-  purposes. 

Considering  the  short  enlist- 
ments  of  the  Kentucky  militia  and 
volunteers  in  the  War  of  1812,  the 
enlistment  of  the  Kentucky  regu- 
lars for  five  years  or  during  the 
war  seems  remarkable ;  and  that  at 
lea-t  thirty-five  hundred  Ken- 
tuekians  enlisted  for  such  a  term  is 
greatly  to  the  credit  of  "the  old 
Commonwealth,"  as  well  as  to  their 
own.  It  i=;  not  known  why  all  ref- 
erence to  this  matter  has  been  left 
out  of  the  histories  of  Kentucky; 
and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  was 
because  the  historian-  did  not  know 
about  it.  or  merely  omitted  refer- 
to  it.  if  they  did  know  about  it 
because  they  considered  it  a  mat- 
lev  of  little  or  no  importance. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fact  that  the  Kentucky 
regulars  were  in  most  of  the  battles 
and  -  in  which  the  Kentucky 

militii         .1    volunteers    were    en- 


gaged, and  served  equally  as  val- 
iantly as  they  (three  companies  of 
them,  for  instance,  were  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  River  Raisin),  and  while 
they  are  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  histories  as  ' ' regulars, "  they 
are  nowhere  referred  to  as  Ken- 
tuckians.  The  only  reference  to 
these  Kentucky  regulars,  as  such, 
that  has  been  found  in  any  history 
of  Kentucky  is  in  Collins,  Volume 
II.,  pace  47,  where  in  a  mention  of 
the  Olympian  Springs,  in  Bath 
Countv,  it  is  said:  "During  the 
War  of  1812  Colonel  Thomas  Dye 
Owings,  while  raising  and  organiz- 
ing the  Twenty-Eighth  Regiment  of 
United  States  Infantry,  had  his 
camp  here,  and  built  most  of  the 
cabins,  many  of  which  were  burned 
during  the  late  Civil  War." 

Kentucky  was  not  the  only  State 
in  which  United  States  regular 
troops  were  recruited,  for  the  same 
thing  occurred  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  except  possibly  in  New  Eng- 
land ;  but  it  is  probably  a  fact  that 
more  organizations  of  regulars 
were  recruited  in  Kentucky  than 
in  any  other  one  State,  owing  to 
the  intense  military  ardor  and  war 
spirit  of  the  Kentuekians  at  that 
time.  Beginning  in  1808  and  con- 
tinning  until  1815,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  War  Department  to  assign 
some  particular  State  as  the  terri- 
tory for  the  recruitment  of  some 
particular  regiment,  unless  it  were 
a  small  State  in  population,  in 
which  event  the  recruitment  of  only 
a  portion  of  a  regiment  would  lie 
assigned  to  if.  Sometimes  the  re- 
cruitment of  a  single  regiment 
wouhl  be  assigned  to  two  States  of 
comparatively  large  populations  in 
which  one  or  more  whole  regiments 
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had  already  been  recruited.  At 
that  time  there  were  seventeen 
States  in  the  Union,  all  but  four  of 
which  had  larger  populations  than 
Kentucky;  yet  out  of  forty-eight 
regiments  of  regulars  of  the  vari- 
ous arms  of  the  service  raised  for 
the  Avar,  Kentucky  raised  alto- 
--•ther  (counting  more  than  half  of 
a  regiment  of  riflemen)  at  least 
four  of  them. 

The  regiments  of  United  States 
i<  srulars  recruited  and  officered  in 
Kentucky  during  the  War  of  1812 
were  as  follows :  The  Seventh  In- 
fantry entire;  the  Seventeenth  In- 
fantry entire;  the  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry, about  half  in  Kentucky  and 
half  in  Ohio;  the  Twent7\~-Eighth 
Infantry  entire;  and  more  than 
half  of  the  Second  Eifle  Regiment, 
the  remainder  of  vrhich  was  raised 
in  Ohio. 

In  The  Register  for  September, 
1!>12,  rosters  of  the  officers  of  all 
these  regiments  were  published, 
f-xr-opt  the  Xinteenth  Infantry,  of 
which  the  roster  of  officers  was  not 
published  because  it  was  not  known 
to  the  compiler  at  the  time  that  any 
part  of  that  regiment  had  been  re- 
crnited  in  Kentucky. 

At  a  comparatively  late  date  in 
the  war  (May  12.  1814)  the  Seven- 
th -nth.  Nineteenth,  Twenty-Sixth 
and  Twenty-Seventh  Regiments  of 
(  nited  States  Infantry  were  con- 
solidated; and  were  then  divided 
into  two  regiments,  which  were 
d<  signated  the  Seventeenth  Infan- 
cy and  the  Nineteenth  Infantry, 
'  ■  Twenty-Sixth  and  Twenty- 
s,venth  regiments  being  thus 
Polished. 


The  Seventh  Infantry. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1802  fixing  the  strength  of  the 
army,  the  organization  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  the  United 
States  consisted  of  two  regiments 
of  infantry  and  two  regiments  of 
artillerists,  aggregating  nearly 
twenty-six  hundred  officers  and 
men.  As  early  as  1807  it  became 
apparent  that  war  with  Great 
Britain  was  more  than  probable  in 
the  near  future;  and  in  preparation 
for  such  a  contingency  Congress, 
on  April  12,  1808,  augmented  the 
army  considerably,  among  the  ad- 
ditions being  five  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, which  increased  that  arm 
of  the  service  to  seven  regiments 
altogether.  The  raising  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry  was  assigned  to 
Kentucky,  and  President  Madison 
appointed  William  Russell,  of  Fay- 
ette County,  as  its  Colonel.  The 
regiment  was  not  fully  raised  until 
1811,  as  the  intervening  times  were 
peaceful,  and  Kentuckians  have 
never  at  any  time  in  their  history 
been  very  enthusiastic  about  join- 
ing the  army  in  the  piping  times  of 
peace.  The  hostile  demonstrations 
of  the  Indians  in  the  summer  of 
1811,  excited  by  The  Prophet 
(brother  of  Tecumseh),  served  to 
hasten  enlistenments,  and  the  regi- 
ment was  soon  filled.  One  company 
of  it  was  in  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, in   November   of  that   year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  en- 
gagements in  which  the  Seventh 
Infantrv  took  part  during  the  "War 
of  1812: 

September  4th  and  5th,  1812. 
Fort  Harrison,  Indiana,  near  where 
the  city  of  Terre  Haute  now  stands, 
was  besieged  by  a  large  force  of 
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Indians,  under  Tecuniseb,  who 
were  repulsed  by  one  company  of 
the  Seventh  Infantry,  under  Cap- 
tain Zaehary  Taylor,  of  that  regi- 
ment. 

On  October  11,  1812,  two  com- 
panies led  by  Colonel  William  Rus- 
sell in  person,  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Kickapoo  and  Peoria 
Indians,  defeated  and  drove  away 
the  Indians,  and  destroyed  their 
principal  town,  near  where  Peoria, 
Illinois,  now  stands.  The  expedi- 
tion lasted  thirteen  days,  and  Col- 
onel Russell's  loss  was  four 
wounded,  not  one  of  them  mor- 
tally.   Twenty  Indians  were  killed. 

One  company  was  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Indians  which  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  at  Paririe  du 
Chien,  in  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin, on  July  l!0,  1814. 

September  5,  1814,  a  detachment 
of  the  regiment  defeated  a  host  of 
Indians  at  Eock  River,  Illinois  Ter- 
ritory. 

December  23,  1S14,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  regiment  was  engaged 
in  the  American  victory  at  Val- 
tere's  plantation,  near  Xew  Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

January  8th,  1815,  the  whole 
regiment  was  engaged  in  the  ever 
memorable  victory  at  the  battle  of 
Xew  Orleans. 

January  9th  to  18th.  1815,  two 
companies  of  the  regiment  were 
engaged  in  the  successful  defense 
of  Fort  St.  Philip,  near  Xew  Or- 
leans, which  the  British  had  be- 
sieged in  an  effort  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  free  navigation  of 
tlu-  Mississippi  River,  below  Xew 
Orleans. 

The  war  having  been  brought  to 
;;  close  by  the  final  ratification  of 


the  Treaty  of  Ghent  by  the  Senate, 
on  February  17th,  1815,  many  of 
the  men  of  the  Seventh  Infantry 
were  honorably  discharged;  and 
under  the  act  of  March  3,  1815,  the 
remainder  were  consolidated  with 
the  Second,  Third  and  Forty- 
Fourth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  to 
form  the  present  First  Regiment  of 
Infantry,  United  States  Army. 

William  Russell,  the  Colonel  of 
this  regiment  from  the  time  it  was 
organized  until  it  was  disbanded  by 
re-organization,  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  distinguished  of 
the  Kentucldans  of  his  day,  when 
there  were  so  many  eminent  and 
distinguished  Iventuckians;  but, 
unfortunately,  very  little  regarding 
him  lias  been  left  on  record  in  his- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  posterity; 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  portrait 
of  him  is  in  existence,  for  a  dili- 
gent search  for  one  from  which  to 
get  a  copy  for  the  illustration  of 
this  article  was  fruitless.  He  was 
born  in  Culpepper  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1758,  and  was  the  son  of 
William  Russell,  who  was  ap- 
pointed Colonel  of  the  Thirteenth 
Virginia  Regiment  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line  (Revolutionary  War) 
in  1776.  was  transferred  as  Colonel 
of  the  Fifth  Virginia  in  1778,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  surrender  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  the 
British,  in  May,  1780;  was  ex- 
changed in  November  of  the  same 
year,  and  when  he  retired  from  the 
service  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
November,  1783,  lie  was  made  a 
Brigadier  General  by  brevet,  by 
resolution  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. According  to  Collins.  Gen- 
oral  William  Russell  removed  into 
the  extreme  southwestern  part  of 
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Virginia  while  hi?  son  William  was 
yci  a  boy.  In  1774,  when  the  lad 
William  Russell  was  only  fifteen 
years  old  he  joined  an  expedition 
under  Daniel  Boone  against  the 
hidians  (Dunmore's  War),  and  on 
account  of  his  youth  the  other  men 
would  sometimes  carry  his  gun,  to 
relieve  him  of  the  fatigue  of  carry- 
ing it.  He  was  in  similar  excur- 
sions until  17S0;  in  that  year  he 
and  his  brother,  Robert  Russell, 
raised  a  company  of  pioneers  and 
spent  the  summer  near  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  protecting  the  settlers 
at  that  place  during  the  summer, 
while  they  raised  their  first  crop  of 
corn.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in 
the  fall  of  1780.  As  lieutenant  in 
a  mounted  regiment,  or  as  aide  to 
Colonel  William  Campbell,  he  en- 
gaged in  the  famous  battles  of  the 
Revolution  at  King's  Mountain. 
Whitsell's  Mills,  and  Guilford 
Conrt  Ilosue,  and  in  an  expedition 
against  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Captain  Russell  emi- 
grated to  Fayette  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  settled  upon  a  military 
grant  of  his  father's,  and  built  the 
mansion,  about  six  miles  from  Lex- 
ington on  what  is  called  the  Rus- 
sell's Cave  road,  still  standing,  and 
now  owned  by  Mr.  Louis  Haggin. 
Fn  the  several  expeditions  under 
General  Charles  Scott,  Colonel 
•bunes  Wilkinson  and  General  An- 
thony Wayne  against  the  Indians 
i  orth  of  the  Ohio,  in  1791  and  1794. 
Colonel  Russell  acted  a  gallant  and 

tinguished  part,  exhibiting  mili- 
tary capacity  of  a  high  order.  In 
IsOg  President  Madison  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment 

'■'^  regular  army  (the  Seventh 


Infantry).  In  1811,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Tippecanoe,  where  his  cour- 
age and  skill  were  again  prominent, 
when  General  William  Henry  Har- 
rison was  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  North- 
west, Colonel  William  Russell  was 
designated  to  succeed  him  in  the 
important  command  and  duty  of 
protecting  the  frontiers  of  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  After  Gen- 
eral Hopkins'  campaign.  Colonel 
Russell,  in  conjunction  with  Gov- 
ernor Xinian  Edwards,  of  Illinois 
Territory,  planned  an  expedition 
against  the  Peoria  Indians,  which 
was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
He  was  engaged  in  many  other  im- 
portant events  in  the  War  of  1812 ; 
and  when  peace  was  restored  he 
retired  to  his  farm  near  Lexington. 
No  man  thus  distinguished  in  arms 
has  ever,  in  Kentucky,  been  allowed 
to  remain  entirely  out  of  the  honor- 
able distinctions  of  civil  life. 
Colonel  Russell  was  almost  con- 
tinuously honored  with  the  confi- 
dence of  his  people.  In  1789  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  which  passed  the 
act  separating  the  District  of  Ken- 
tucky from  the  parent  State — a 
separation  which  was  not  consum- 
mated until  179?.  He  was  a  repre- 
sentative from  Fayette  County  in 
the  first  Legislature  of  Kentucky, 
which  met  in  Lexington  in  1792, 
and  aaain  in  1796,  1797,  1798,  1799. 
1800,  1802,  1803,  1804,  1S05,  1806, 
1807,  and  1823 — thirteen  sessions 
in  all.  In  1824  lie  was  a  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Kentucky,  at  one 
time  with  flattering  -prospects  of 
success,  but  his  health  failing  he 
had  to  abandon  an  active  cam- 
paign,  and    lie    was   defeated    by 
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General  Joseph  Desha,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
In  1825  he  was  called  from  his  sick 
room  to  preside  over  a  public  meet- 
ing: the  exposure  increased  his 
illness,  and,  after  lingering  for  a 
few  weeks,  he  died  on  July  3,  1S25. 
Ens-ell  County,  Kentucky,  formed 
in  1825,  soon  after  his  death,  was 
named  in  his  honor;  and  so  was 
the  town  of  Russellville,  the  county 
seat  of  Logan  County,  Kentucky, 
which  was  laid  out  in  1792,  he  hav- 
ing been  the  original  owner  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  town  is  built. 

George  Rogers  Clark  Floyd,  of 
Jefferson  County,  of  which  he  was 
a.  native,  was  the  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel of  the  Seventh  Infantry.  He 
commanded  a  portion  of  the  regu- 
lar troops  in  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe, and  was  highly  compli- 
mented by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral for  his  gallantry  and  good  con- 
duct on  that  occasion.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  captain  in  the  Seventh 
Infantry  in  1808,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  Major  of  the  Fourth  In- 
fantry in  1810.  He  served  in  this 
rank  until  August,  1812.  when  he 
was  promoted  to  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, and  transferred  to  the  Sev- 
enth Infantry.  Becoming  dissat- 
isfied with  the  service,  he  resigned 
in  April,  1813,  and  returned  to  his 
hom^  near  Louisville,  and  subse- 
quently  studied  law.  He  died  in 
1821.  It  is  believed  that  ho  never 
held  a  civil  ofnee;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Thornton  Posey,  the  Major 
of  the  regiment. 

Of  Zacnary  Taylor,  of  Jefferson 
County,  one  of  the  Captains  of  the 
Seventh  Infantry,  no  moro  need 
l«e  =aid  in  this  brief  sketch  than 
that  lie  was  the  most  distinguished 


of  our  Generals  in  the  Mexican 
War;  and  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  in  1818. 

The  Seventeenth  Ixtantey. 

Under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
1807,  the  number  of  infantry  regi- 
ments in  the  United  States  Army- 
was  seven.  The  act  of  January  11. 
1812,  as  amended  and  perfected  by 
the  act  of  June  2G,  1812,  raised  the 
number  to  seventeen;  and  the  re- 
cruitment of  the  Seventeenth  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry  was  assigned  to 
Kentucky.  Samuel  Weils,  of  Jef- 
ferson County,  was  appointed  its 
Colonel;  William  McMillan  its 
Lieutenant-Colonel ;  and  George 
Croghan,  of  Jefferson  County,  its 
Major.   . 

The  engagements  in  which  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry  took  part  in 
the  War  of  1812  were  as  follows: 

One  of  its  companies  was  en- 
gaged in  the  American  victory  at 
Frenehtown,  Michigan  ("the  River 
Raisin''),  on  January  18,  1813;  the 
next  day  two  more  companies  of 
the  regiment  got  there;  so  there 
were  three  companies  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Infantry  who  were  in  the 
battle  and  massacre  at  the  River 
Raisin  on  January  22.  1813. 

A.  detachment  consisting  of  sev- 
eral companies  of  the  Seventeenth 
Infantry  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Meiers, 
Ohio,  when  it  was  besieged  by 
Proctor  and  his  British  regulars 
and  Canadian  militias  and  Tecurn- 
seh  and  his  Indian  braves.  The 
siege  lasted  from  April  28th  to 
May  0th,  1813,  inclusive;  and  dur- 
ing those  twelve  days  the  fighting 
was    almost   continuous. 
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ir   George     Croghaa's    bril- 

i:id    heroic  defease   of  Fort 

nsou,  Ohio,  August  2,  1813, 

le  with  two  companies  of 

Seventeenth    Infantrv.      (See 

...  isTEB  for  May,  1912.) 

A      detachment     consisting     of 

..•i;!i  companies  of  the  regiment 

>nm*d    a    part  of    the    American 

which     attempted     to     take 

ong  British  post  at  Machili- 

inac      on     August      4,     1814, 

d     failed     to     do     so     after     a 

determined    attack  in    which 

•  •     American    loss     was     twelve 

■  !.  fifty-two  wounded,  and  two 
losing.    The  British  loss  was  not 

-  •'■rtairx-d,  though  it  was   known 

■  severe. 

A     detachment    of    the     Seven- 
ntli  Infantry  formed  a  part  of 

•  American  force  which  besieged 
';   Erie,  Upper  Canada,  August 

•  ■:.  to  15th,  1814,  and  took  it,  to- 
:   '■!•  with  two  hundred  prisoaers 

ore  quantities  of  all  kinds  of 
i  rms  and  muaitioas,  with 
•    of  only  four  men  killed  and 
•  wounded. 

•  same  detachment  remained 

;'  the  American  garrison 

captured  fort,  and  assisted 

iag  the    attempt    of    the 

li  to  retake  it,  on  September 

IK14. 

i  the  close  of  the  war  the  Sev- 

t«]     Infantrv     was     eonsoli- 

tvith    the  'First,     Twenty- 

.  _      Twenty-Eighth         and 

'.'• '- Xi ntli  Regiments  of  Infan- 

'  •    form   the    preseat    Third 

'  «'nt    of    Infantry,    which    is 

tiin  oldest  organization  in  the 

'    !(  States    Army.      The    old 

Regiment  of  Infantry  (which 

combined  with  the  other 


four  regiments  named,  into  the 
present  Third  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try) had  its  original  nucleus  in  the 
little  battalion  of  troops  that 
formed  our  only  standing  army 
from  the  close  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  until  the  adoption  of  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  1789,  when  that  battalion 
was  authorized  by  act  of  Congress 
as  the  first  force  of  regular  troops 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  was 
soon  thereafter  enlarged  into  the 
First  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
United  States  Army.  From  that 
little  original  nucleus  has  grown 
the  present  military  establishment 
of  the  United  States. 

Samuel  Wells,  the  Colonel  of  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  was  an  old 
Indian  fighter  of  Kentucky's  pio- 
neer days,  and  served  as  Major  of 
a  regiment  of  Kentucky  mounted 
volunteers  in  1793  in  a  campaign 
against  the  Indians.  In  1811  he 
served  as  Major  of  the  battalion  of 
Kentucky  mounted  riflemen  who 
fought  so  gallantly  at  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  where  he  won  glorious 
laurels.  He  represented  Jefferson 
County  in  the  Kentuckv  Legisla- 
ture in  1795.  1796  and' 1799;  but 
beyond  this  it  is  believed  that  he 
never  held  any  civil  office. 

A  short  sketch  of  the  services  of 
Major  George  Croghan,  "the  hero 
of  Fort  Stephenson,"  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Register  for  Mav, 
1912. 

The  Kentuckians  wdio  served  at 
different  times  as  Captains  in  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry  were: 
Henrv  Crittenden,  Martin  L.  Haw- 
kins. "Thomas  T.  China,  William  I. 
Adair,  David  Holt,  Harris  E.  Hick- 
man,    William    Bradford,     James 
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Duncan,  Kobert  Edwards,  Rieh- 
ard  Hightower,  James  Meade, 
Charles  Query,  and  Charles  Scott 
Todd. 

The  Nineteenth  Infantry. 

This  regiment  was  organized 
under  the  act  of  Congress  of  June 
26th,  1812,  and  its  recruitment  was 
assigned  about  half  and  half  to 
Kentucky  and  Ohio.  The  first 
commander  of  the  regiment  was 
Colonel  John  Miller,  of  Ohio;  who 
was  afterwards  succeeded  by  Col- 
onel Kobert  Carter  Nicholas,  of 
Kentucky;  with  John  B.  Campbell 
and  William  A.  Trimble,  both  of 
Kentucky,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  Major,  respectively. 

The  engagements  in  the  War  of 
1812  in  which  the  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry participated  were: 

Several  of  the  Ohio  companies 
were  at  Detroit,  and  were  included 
in  Hull's  surrender,  August  16, 
1812. 

A  detachment  of  the  regiment 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Mis- 
sissinewa,  December  17th  and  18th, 
1812. 

One  company  of  the  regiment 
was  at  the  River  Raisin  massacre, 
January  22,  1813. 

A  detachment  comprising  seve- 
ral companies  of  the  regiment 
formed  a  part  of  the  garrison  of 
Fort  Meigs,  Ohio,  during  the  siege, 
April  28th  to  May  9th,  1813. 

The  whole  regiment  took  part  in 
an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Fort 
Frip,  Upper  Canada,  on  July  3, 
1814. 

The  whole  regiment  participated 
in  the  successful  siege  of  this  same 
fort,  in  August,  1814. 


A  detachment  from  this  regi- 
ment was  engaged  in  the  unsuc- 
cessful assault  upon  Fort  Maehili- 
mackinac  (now  Fort  Mackinac),  in 
Michigan,  in  August,  1814.  Mc- 
Afee says  that  the  bodies  of  some 
of  the  Americans  who  were  killed 
in  this  assault  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Indian  allies  of  Colonel  Mc- 
Dowell, the  British  commander, 
and  that  the  Indians  were  permit- 
ted, in  the  very  presence  of  the 
British  officers,  to  eat  the  hearts 
of  those  dead  Americans;  and  that 
one  of  the'  American  prisoners 
was  wantonly  murdered  by  a  Ca- 
nadian militiaman,  who  was 
screened  from  punishment  by  Col- 
onel McDowell. 

On  May  17th,  1815,  in  compliance 
with  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
March  ?>,  1815,  the  Nineteenth  In- 
fantry was  consolidated  with  the 
First,  Seventeenth,  Twenty-Fourth. 
Twenty-Eighth  and  Thirty-Ninth 
Regiments  of  Infantry,  to  form  the 
present  Third  Regiment  of  Infan- 
try. 

Colonel  Robert  Carter  Nicholas 
entered  the  army  as  a  Captain  in 
the  Seventh  Infantry  in  1808.  He 
became  a  Major  in  1810,  and  was 
made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the 
First  Infantry  in  August,  1812. 
After  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  in 
which  ho  took  a  distinguished  part, 
he  was  promoted  (September, 
1814)  to  Colonel  of  the  Nineteenth 
Infantry,  and  was  retained  in  the 
military  establishment  after  the 
peace,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
He  resigned  in  1819,  and  in  1821 
was  appointed  United  States 
Indian  agent  for  the  Chickasaws. 
lie  died  December  24th,  1857.  A 
curious  incident  in  connection  with 
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I  e  battle  of  Chippewa  is  worthy  of 
•lion.  General  Winfield  Scott/ 
.Kinder  of  the  American 
:es  there,  wrote  to  the  Quarter- 
ster  General  for  a  supply  of 
,  >w  uniforms  for  his  regulars. 
Word  soon  came  back  that  blue 
.-loth,  such  as  was  used  for  the 
iy  uniforms,  could  not  be  ob- 
tained, owing  to  the  stringency  of 
i  lie  blockade  and  the  embargo,  but 
that  there  was  a  sufficient  supply 
di'  o-ray  cloth  (now  known  as  "ca- 
det gray")  in  Philadelphia.  Gen- 
oral  Scott  ordered  this  to  be  made 
up  for  his  regulars;  and  in  these 
new  gray  uniforms  they  marched 
■town  the  Niagara  Biver.  on  the 
Cadanian  side.  General  Riall,  the 
British  commander,  believing  them 
to  be  merely  militia,  regarded  them 
with  contempt  while  preparing  for 
the  battle.  Because  of  the  victory, 
won  chiefly  by  them,  at  Chippewa, 
and  in  honor  of  General  Scott  and 
his  regulars,  that  style  of  cloth  was 
adopted  for  the  uniform  of  the  ca- 
•\"U  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  and  has  been  used 
there  ever  since.  So  it  was  at  the 
battle  of  Chippewa.  Canada,  on 
September  5,  1814,  that  gray  uni- 
forms were  first  worn  by  American 
troops  of  any  kind.  Gray  was  re- 
garded by  many  of  the  officers  of 
"the  old  army"  as  the  best  color 
r>f  uniform  for  field  service;  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee,  at  the  beginning  of 
Civil  War.  it  was  adopted  as 
the  uniform  of  the  Confederate 
army. 

John   B.    Campbell,   Lieutenant- 
Colonel    of   the  Nineteenth    Infan- 
try,  was   promote.!   to    Colonel   of 
Eleventh  Infantry  on  April  Oth, 


1814.  He  died  on  July  5th,  1815, 
from  wounds  received  in  the  battle 

of  Chippewa,  which  ranks  next 
after  the  battles  of  New  Orleans, 
the  Thames,  and  Fort  Stephen- 
son, among  the  most  important  and 
brilliant  victories  gained  by  the 
Americans  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The      Twenty-Eighth    Ixfantky. 

This  regiment  was  organized 
under  the  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved January  29th,  1813,  and 
its  recruitment  was  assigned  to 
Kentucky.  Its  field  officers  were 
Colonel  Thomas  Dye  Owings,  of 
Bath  County:  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Anthony  Butler,  of  Logan  County; 
and  Major  William  Trigg,  of  Mer- 
cer County. 

The  eim'as'ements  of  the  War  of 
1812  in  which  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Infantry  took  part  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

About  eighty  men  of  Captain 
George  Stockton's  Company  (who 
no  doubt  comprised  the  whole  com- 
pany) of  the  Twenty-Eighth  In- 
fantry, volunteered  to  fight  as  ma- 
rines, or  sharpshooters,  in  the  rig- 
ging of  Perry's  ships  in  the  naval 
battle  on  Lake  Erie,  August  10, 
1813.  McAfee's  History  of  the 
Late  War  in  the.  Western  Country, 
says:  "Commodore  Perry  arrived 
off  Saudnskv  Bay  on  the  5th  (of 
August,  1813);  and  Captain  Eich- 
ardson,  who  had  been  sent  by  the 
General  (Harrison)  to  Erie,  and 
had  now  returned  with  the  fleet, 
came  out  immediately  to  head- 
quarters (at  S.meca  Town,  Ohio), 
to  announce  its  arrival,  and  to  re- 
quest a  company  of  soldiers  to  act 
as  marines.  General  Harrison, 
accompanied    by    several    officers, 
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went'  down  to  the  fleet,  taking  with 
him  a  company  commanded  by 
Captain  Stockton,  of  the  Twenty- 
Eighth  regiment  of  regulars,  under 
Colonel  Owings,  from  Kentucky, 
*  and  also  about  twenty 
volunteers  under  Lieutenant  Co- 
burn,  from  Payne's  company,  of 
Johnson's  regiment.  The  Ken- 
tucldans,  some  of  whom  had  prob- 
ably never  seen  a  ship  before,  rely- 
ing on  their  skill  to  shoot,  were 
thus  ready  to  meet  the  enemy  on 
any  element,  however  novel  the 
enterprise  might  be  to  them." 

March  4.  1S14,  a  detachment  of 
the  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry  had 
an  encounter  with  the  British  at 
Longwood,  Upper  Canada. 

July  6,  1814,  a  detachment  of 
the  regiment  were  in  the  fight  with 
the  British  at  Sturgeon's  Creek, 
Upper  Canada. 

The  Twenty-Eighth  Infantry 
was    consolidated   May   17,     1815, 


under    the    act  of    March 


1815, 


with  the  First,  Seventeenth,  Nine- 
teenth, Twenty-Fourth  and  Thirty- 
Ninth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  to 
form  the  present  Third  Regiment 
of  Infantry. 

Colonel  Thomas  Dye  Owings 
never  had  any  further  military  ser- 
vice than  as  commander  of  the 
Twentv-Eisrhth  Infantrv  from 
March  11,  1813,  to  June  15th,  1815, 
when  he  was  honorably  discharged 
upon  the  reduction  and  re-organi- 
zation of  the  army.  He  repre- 
sented Bath  County  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Kentucky  Legislature 
in  1812,  1815  and  1818;  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in 
182.3.  The  town  of  Owingsville, 
Bath  County,  was  named  in  his 
honor. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Anthony 
Butler  was  promoted  to  Colonel  of 
the  Second  Rifle  Regiment,  when  it 
was  organized,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  when  that  regiment  was 
disbanded  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Ho  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Legation  to 'Russia, 
in  1S3G. 

Major  William  Trigg  resigned 
April  27,  1814.  He  died  December 
11th,  1818. 

Captain  George  Stockton,  of  this 
regiment,  was  from  Fleming 
County,  of  which  he  was  probably 
a  native;  so  it  may  be  presumed 
that  most  of  the  men  of  his  com- 
pany who  fought  with  him  as  sharp- 
shooters in  the  rigging  of  Perry's 
ships  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
were  from  Fleming  and  neighbor- 
ing counties.  Some  of  them  have 
been  identified  as  from  that  county, 
and  others  as  from  Mason  County. 

The   Second  Regiment  or    Rifle- 
men. 

This  regiment  was  organized 
under  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
February  10,  1814.  About  two- 
thirds  of  its  men  were  recruited  in 
Kentucky,  and  the  remainder  in 
Ohio.  Its  principal  officers  from 
Kentucky  wore  Colonel  Anthony 
Butler,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George 
Croghan,  and  Captains  Robert 
Breckinridge,  Benjamin  Desha, 
James  Hickman,  Hugh  Innes,  Ben- 
jamin Johnson  (who  by  resolution 
of  Congress  of  February  13,  1835. 
received  a  sword  for  his  gallant 
conduct  in  defense  of  Fort  Ste- 
phenson, 0.,  while  an  officer  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Infantry),  and  John 
0 'Fallon,  who  had  served  with  dis- 
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Unction  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain 
O'Fallon  settled  in  St.  Louis, 
re  he  became  a  very  distin- 
guished and  prominent  citizen. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  regi- 
nt  ever  had  the  fortune  to  be  en- 

ged  in  any  battle  of  note,  al- 
ngh  it  probably  did  a  good  deal 
.  scouting  in  the  protection  of  the 
frontiers,  a  very  arduous  duty. 

There  were,  altogether,  four  regi- 
ments of  United  States  Riflemen 
in  service  in  the  War  of  1812;  and 
on  May  17.  1815,  under  the  act  of 
March  3.  1-15,  the  Sefeond  Bine 
Regiment  was  consolidated  with 
the  three  others  into  one  regiment, 
which  was  known  as  "The  Eifle 
Regiment. " 


Thus  it  is  demonstrated  that  the 
record  made  by  Kentucky's  thirty- 
five  hundred  "regulars"  in  the  war 
of  1812  was  not  only  a  good  one  but 
a  brilliant   one.       Those  regulars 


had  representatives  in  the  bloody 
conflict  at  the  River  Raisin;  in  the 
stubbornly  contested  siege  of  Fort 
Meig's;  in  the  brilliant  defense  of 
Fort  Stephenson:  in  the  glorious 
naval  victory  on  Lake  Erie:  in  the 
decisive  triumph  at  the  Thames;  in 
the  capture  of  Fort  Erie;  in  the  un- 
paralleled victory  at  New  Orleans; 
in  numerous  conflicts  with  savage 
Indians;  and  in  many  minor  en- 
gagements. The  historians  of  Ken- 
tucky have,  to  a  man,  passed  them 
by  without  a  word  of  recognition. 
All  the  praise  of  the  historians  has 
been  given  to  the  gallant  Kentucky 
volunteers  and  militiamen,  who  cer- 
tainly deserve  all  the  praise  they 
have  received,  or  could  possibly  re- 
ceive— but  no  whit  more  than  their 
equally  gallant  comrades  and  breth- 
ren, the  Kentucky  regulars,  who 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  history  re- 
ceive, in  this  brief  article,  a  recog- 
nition of  their  valuable  and  patri- 
otic services  in  the  War  of  1812,  as 
Kentuckians. 
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OLD  GRAHAM  SPRINGS 

At  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky,  Once  the  Most 

Fashionable  Summer  Resort  in  the 

State — Now  Only  a  Memory 

of  the  Past. 


BY 


MISS  MAETHA  STEPHENSON 
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OLD   GRAHAM   SPRINGS. 


BY 


MISS  MARTHA  STEPHENSON 


To  those  who  have  heard  the 
traditions  or  read  the  narratives 
printed  in  prose  or  verse  about  tin's 
noted  resort,  the  name  calls  up  a 
vision  of  the  glory  that  was  Graham 
Springs.  For  the  second  and  third 
generations  of  descendants  of  those 
who  participated  in  her  yesterdays 
of  triumph,  the  name  holds  a  ro- 
mantic sway;  because  the  memor- 
ies of  that  past  and  all  the  glories 
of  it,  have  been  handed  down.  But 
the  glory  and  the  charm  passed, 
and  became  history  more  than  half 
a  century  a 2:0;  and  now  those  who 
have  heard  and  those  who  have 
read,  are  comparatively  few.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  the  task  of  the  his- 
torian to  collect  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  that  history  and  put  them 
together  before  they  are  lost.  To 
assist  in  this  important  work,  is 
the  purpose  of  the  present  article. 
The  first  faint  dawn  of  a  historical 
light  on  Graham  Springs,  is  re- 
flected in  "Desultory  Chapters  on 
Harrodsbnrcr",  written  by  Mrs. 
Maria  T.  Daviess  in  1882.  She  says 
of  Greenville  Springs  (afterwards 
one  of  the  Graham  Springs)  "In 
the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was 
a  group  of  log  cabins  in  which  in- 
valids who   desired  benefit  of  the 


water i  lived,  bringing  their  own 
furniture  and  snpplies  of  food.  To 
these  were  added  quite  commodious 
frame  buildings  and  numerous  cot- 
tages." I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  other  direct  authority  assign- 
ing so  early  a  date  to  the  existence 
of  this  watering  place.  But  I  do  not 
doubt  that  Mrs.  Daviess  had  full 
authority  for  her  unecpiivocai 
statement;  for  Deed  Records  of 
Mercer  County  (D.  B.  7,  page  219) 
recites  the  sale  in  1S07,  for  $2,500 
of  the  undivided  half  interest  in  a 
tract  of  227  acres  adjoining  Har- 
rodsburg,  "being  the  tract  on 
which  the  Greenville  Springs  are 
situated."  The  easy  reference  to 
the  springs  that  early  in  the  cen- 
tury leads  readily  to  the  conclusion 
Ijiat  they  might  have  been  in  exist- 
ence at  a  more  remote  period.  Fol- 
lowing the  records,  I  find  that  the 
same  undivided  interest  was  sold 
next  in  1818  for  $10,000  cash,  and 
again  in  1819,  for  $13,000.  Several 
other  transfers  of  one  and  the  other 
of  the  two  undivided  interests,  in 
the  traet  of  227  acres,  known  as  the 
Greenville  Srings  tract,  are  re- 
corded ;  but  I  can  gather  no  particu- 
lar significance  from  any  of  them, 
until  1827,  when     a  deed     to    Dr. 
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Christopher  C.  Graham  was  re- 
corded i'or  207  acres  of  the  tract, 
embracing  the  Greenville  Springs; 
which — quoting  again  from  Mrs. 
Maria  T.  Daviess  "had  long  been 
the  Mecca  of  Western  invalids." 
History  has  its  missing  links,  and 
.  we  can  only  conjecture  where  direct 
evidence  fails.  Dr.  Graham  may 
have  leased  it.  or  even  bought  it, 
3  ears  before  the  deed  was  recorded, 
•Tune  4.  1S'27.  The  heavy  increase 
in  value  in  the  ten  or  twelve  years, 
encourages  this  thought. 

The  two  medicinal  springs,  about 
3  mile  apart,  differ  but  little  in  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  their  waters. 
The  Greenville  Spring  has  a  slight 
impregnation  of  iron,  which  is  ab- 
sent from  the  stronger  epsom 
water  of  the  other  spring.  It  seems 
from  the  evidence  that  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Graham  came  to 
Harrodsburg  in  1819,  and  acquired 
by  his  marriage  with  Miss  Theresa 
Sutton,  daughter  of  David  Sutton, 
a  small  tract  of  land  on  which  was 
located  this  second  medicinal 
spring;  which  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  utilize;  for  in  1820,  he  opened  the 
"Harrodsburg  Springs."  It  was 
the  beginning  of  the  crowning 
achievement  of  his  own  life,  and  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  Harrods- 
burg. 

Allen,  in  his  History  of  Ken- 
tucky, says,  "The  life  of  Dr.  Chris- 
topher Graham  is  so  identified  with 
Kentucky  that  I  would  feel  that  I 
had  not  completed  my  work  with- 
out a  history  of  bis  most  eventful 
career.1'  How  much  more  is  this 
true  in  writing  of  Graham  Springs  ! 
A  sketch  of  the  founder  is  as  es- 
sential to  any  history  of  Graham 
Springs  as  Hamlet  is  to  the  play. 


It  was  the  stamp  of  his  strong  per- 
sonality on  all  their  history  that 
changed  their  name  to  Graham 
Springs.  He  was  born  in  Mercer 
County,  Kentucky,  October  10, 
1787,  and  lived  a  century  and  three 
years  aud  died  in  Louisville.  The 
house  in  winch  he  was  born  is  in- 
corporated in  one  which  is  a  fam- 
ily residence,  now  in  Boyle  County, 
almost  on  the  Mercer  line.  It  is  the 
historic  house  in  which  Father 
David  Rice  lived,  and  in  which 
Transylvania  University  had  its 
birth.  Dr.  Graham  lived  an  extra- 
ordinary full  life,  not  alone  by  rea- 
son of  his  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  years,  but  because  his 
soul  looked  out  of  so  many 
windows  on  life.  The  forces 
of  body,  brain,  and  heart  were 
highly  developed.  Being  denied  in 
his  youth  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion bevond  those  supplied  bv  the 
•'Old  Field  School",  he  cultivated 
all  the  manly  sports  common  to  the 
youth  of  that  day.  His  skill  in  swim- 
ming, diving  and  shooting  was  un- 
surpassed. These  were  not  useless 
accomplishments,  but  were  turned 
to  account  in  all  the  greater 
achievements  of  his  later  life.  In 
his  mature  manhood,  after  he  had 
served  in  the  War  of  1812,  he  be- 
came a  scholar  and  a  surgeon  at 
Transylvania  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  under  the  advice  and  guid- 
ance of  the  famous  surgeon,  Dr. 
Benjamin  Dudley.  It  is  written  of 
him  "Such  was  the  assiduity  and 
application  of  young  Graham  that 
he  quickly  outstripped  his  fellow 
students  and  passed  all  his  classes. 
Having  completed  the  sciences  in 
quick  time,  he  entered  on  the  study 
of  his  profession  and  won  the  honor 
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of  being  the  first  graduate  of  medi- 
cine west  of  the  mountains."  Dur- 
ing his  long  and  eventful  life,  many 
honors  were  won  and  worn  by  him. 
He  was  traveler,  scholar  and 
author;  and  as  such,  attracted  as 
liis  friends  kindred  spirits.  Among 
these  was  the  poet  X.  P.  Willis^ 
who  chose  him  as  his  second  in  his 
celebrated  duel  with  Forest,  the 
tragedian,  and  wrote  an  eulogy  of 
him. 

Many  wonderful  feats  of  daring 
and  bravery  are  laid  to  his  credit. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  unequaled 
as  a  rifle  shot,  therefore  was  called 
the  "William  Tell  of  Kentucky." 
"Such  was  the  confidence  of  the 
shooting  men  of  Kentucky  in  his 
skill  that  they  challenged  the  world 
on  a  ten-thousand  dollar  wager, 
and  no  one  dared  to  take  it  up.  One 
of  his  many  enterprises  was  the 
founding  of  Eockcastle  Springs. 
First  lie  cleared  out  Eockcastle 
Eiver  by  blasting  rock  and  fellins: 
trees  to  make  it  navigable;  and 
then  built  a  large  flour  mill,  a  hotel 
and  some  cottages.  He  opened  up 
roads  to  Somerset,  London,  Crab 
Orchard  and  Barboursville,  and 
started  a  Sunday-school  at  the  vil- 
lage, then  called  Sublimity,  after- 
wards Eockcastle.  He  was  one  of 
a  galaxy  of  great  men,  the  like  of 
which  Kentucky  will  hardly  pos- 
sess again.  The  times  now  do  not 
produce  them.  In  his  boyhood  he 
knew  Boone,  Geo.  Rogers  Clark, 
Harrod,  Ray;  in  his  maturity. 
Clay,  Rowan,  Crittenden,  Allen, 
Daviess,  Hardin.  Robertson,  Let- 
cher, Underwood,  Menefee,  Guthrie 
and  many  others  of  similar  caliber. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  man  so  virile  and  alert,  so  per- 


severing and  resourceful,  should 
utilize  the  health-giving  waters  of 
the  Springs  he  found  at  Harro 
burg  as  a  motive  for  creating  a 
summer  resort  so  attractive  that 
some  of  the  accounts  that  come  to 
us  from  its  heyday  of  success,  sound 
like  fairy  tales.  First,  I  would  men- 
tion that  several  early  writers  bear 
testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
waters.  Timothy  Flint,  in  his 
"Geography  and  History  of  the 
Western  Country,"  published  in 
1827,  has  this  to  say:  "The  medici- 
nal springs  which  is  far  the  most 
frequented  of  any  in  this  State 
(Kentucky)  is  that  near  Harrocls- 
burg.  The  water  has  a  slight 
sweetish  and  styptic  taste.  It  con- 
tains sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
probably  a  slight  impregnation  of 
arsenic.  There  are  line  accommo- 
dations for  invalids.  The  situation 
is  healthy  and  delightful;  and  in  the 
summer,  it  has  become  a  great  and 
fashionable  resort  for  invalids 
from  this  and  the  neighboring 
states.  The  waters  are  found  to 
be  salutary  in  affections  of  the 
liver,  in  dyspeptic  and  chronic 
complaints ;  and  this  is  probably 
one  of  the  few  springs  where  the 
waters  are  really  a  salutary  and 
efficient  remedy  for  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  suited."  Further 
testimonv  comes  down  to  us  in  an 
article  entitled:  "Travels  in  Hot 
Weather,"  contained  in  the  "West- 
ern Monthly  Magazine",  published 
at  Cincinnati  in  1835:  "There  are 
two  medicinal  springs  which  are 
distinguished  in  reference  to  their 
qualities  as  the  Epsom  and  the 
Chalybeate  Spring.  They  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Drake  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  "Western  Medi- 
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cal  and  Physical  Journal,"  and  by 
Dr.  Yandell  of  Lexington,  both  of 
these  gentlemen  having  subjected 
them  to  careful  analysis.  *  *  * 
The  medical  gentlemen  whom  I 
have  named  with  others  who  are 
competent  to  decide,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  the  medicinal  quali- 
ties of  these  nauseating  fluids." 

The  Epsom  spring  is  said  to  bear 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  celebrated 
Seidlitz  Spring  of  Bohemia,  which 
has  for  more  than  a  century  main- 
tained a  high  reputation.  But  the 
lure  of  the  waters  was  far  less,  per- 
haps, than  the  lure  of  the  brilliant 
social  life — therein  lay  the  charm 
of  the  place.  The  grounds  themsel- 
ves were  the  product  of  taste  work- 
ed out  through  marvelous  indus- 
try. They  came  into  Dr.  Graham's 
possession  rugged,  broken,  full  of 
pits,  barren  and  treeless.  He  made 
them  superlatively  attractive.  He 
went  to  the  mountains  and  the  for- 
ests of  Kentucky  with  his  own  serv- 
ants and  tools  and  transported  and 
transplanted  the  trees  and  shrub- 
bery to  beautify  thorn.  He  began 
with  frame  houses  and  Ion?  rows 
of  cottacres  and  afterwards  supple- 
mented them  with  a  lars'e  and  cost- 
ly brir-k  hotel,  and  an  extensive  and 
splendid  ball-room.  The  hotel,  il- 
luminated at  nicrht,  could  be  seen 
miles  away.  The  equipment  was 
unexcelled  in  the  South  and  "West. 
The  place  v,i=  palled  the  "Saratoga 
of  the  West."  But  no  second-hand 
description  is  equal  to  that  of  an 
witness;  therefore,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  ouotincr  liberally.  The 
following  is  taken  from  an  article 
written  by  Mrs.  Sally  Marshall 
Hardy  and  printed  in  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  1895.    A  ladv  who  was 


a  little  girl  in  those  days  about 
which  we  are  writing,  ^ays:  "As  a 
child  I  have  most  interesting  recol- 
lections of  Harrodsburg  and  Blue 
Lick.  I  remember  the  long  portico 
at  Harrodsburg  with  its  great  white 
columns  up  to  the  roof,  where  the 
'  elles  and  beaux  walked  up  and 
down,  in  what  seemed  to  me  a  fairy 
procession.  The  ladies  with  their 
beautiful  elaborately  dressed  hair 
in  the  Xew  Orleans  fashion — as 
from  there  we  got  the  styles— and 
their  organdy  muslins  which  were 
then  not  to  be  bought  outside  of 
Xew  Orleans.  In  the  morning,  the 
walk  to  the  Sprin<r  before  break- 
fast was  very  fashionable — a  long 
board  walk  covered  with  tanbark 
;:nd  shaded  by  locust  trees,  their 
'■ranches  meeting  and  arching  over- 
head the  whole  distance.  The  ball- 
room at  night  was  a  scene  of  en- 
chantment. Old  Doctor  Graham.,  the 
proprietor,  was  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  the  life  of  the  party." 
Fi-om  the  same  article  I  take  the 
following  letter,  written  from  the 
Springs.  July  27,  1829,  by  Miss 
Rowan,  daughter  of  Judge  John 
Rowan,  to  her  aunt,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Bibb,  "We  arrived  here  on 
Monday  about  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening-  after  a  pleasant  journey. 
The  stae'e  was  very  crowded,  but 
all  the  pas-enrrers  were  agreeable 
acquaintances.  T  should  have  writ- 
ten sooner,  but  I  have  not  had  a 
moment.  It  is  now  one  o'clock,  and 
I  have  .Inst  left  the  ball-room.  If 
I  could  only  describe  to  you  this 
lovely  place,  the  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  that  we  have  here  together 
with  the  interesting  gentlemen. 
Very  few  young  ladies  besides 
ourselves  and  many  elegant  gentle- 
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men,  so  you  see  we  are  belles  from 
necessity.  There  are  two  gentlemen 
worth  more  than  a  million  apiece, 
both  very  interesting,  and  divers 
others  very  talented,  but  not  so 
brilliant.  The  table  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  sat  down  to  at  any  place ; 
ice  cream  in  profusion.  The  cot- 
tages are  furnished  prettily,  all  of 
them  with  large  closets.  A  splendid 
band  of  music  and  a  stand  in  tiie 
yard  erected,  overlooking  the  whole 
place,  and  the  band  stationed  up 
there.  Before  daybreak  you  are 
awakened  by  the  delightful  music 
which  continues  until  night ;  when 
it  is  removed  to  a  most  splendid 
ball  room  where  you  enter,  dazzled 
by  the  glittering  lights  and  inter- 
esting company.  I  have  not  powers 
of  description  to  describe  to  you  the 
one-half  of  the  beauties  of  this 
lovely  place.  I  have  visited  nearly 
all  the  springs  in  Virginia,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  of  them  half  as 
delightful.  There  are  daily  arrivals 
of  gentlemen,  a  great  many  from 
Tennessee  and  South  Carolina  and 
the  interior  of  our  State.  There 
are  fine  baths  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tleman, and  I  have  said  nothing  of 
the  ten-pin  alley,  and  many  other 
things  to  amuse  and  interest  you." 

At  this  point,  perhaps,  it  is  op- 
portune to  tell  that  .the  band  which 
furnished  the  music,  was  composed 
of  Dr.  Graham's  slaves,  whom  lie 
had  trained  at  his  own  expense,  for 
the  sole  duty  of  playing  for  his 
guests.  Like  many  others  who  are 
spoiled  by  too  easy  service,  they 
did  not  know  when  they  were 
blessed,  and  were  lured  by  misguid- 
ing friends  to  seek  freedom  in  Can- 
ada. 


Dr.  Graham  followed  them,  but 
failing  to  secure  their  return,  sued 
for  damages  and  recovered  several 
thousand  dollars  from  the  owners, 
Gorman  and  Strader,  of  the  boat 
that  carried  them  away.  It  was  a 
celebrated  long  continued  law  suit, 
employing  a  notable  array  of  the 
best  legal  talent  in  the  state — Guth- 
rie, Pirtle,  Harlan,  Robertson, 
Crittenden  and  Badger. 

That  Dr.  Graham  was  in  truth 
what  he  was  called  by  the  journals 
of  the  day  "The  Prince  of  Land- 
lords", and  the  Harrodsburg,  or 
Graham  Springs,  a  resort  of  rare 
allurement,  are  facts  further  eon- 
firmed  by  the  writer  of  ' '  Travels  in 
Hot  "Weather",  an  article  already 
referred  to.  After  describing  the 
Harrodsburg  stage,  which  ran  be- 
tween Lexington  and  the  latter 
place  as  "An  elegant  affair — a  new 
Troy  Coach  of  the  latest  construc- 
tion, drawn  by  four  fine  horses", 
and  graphically  picturing  the  coun- 
try and  the  Kentucky  Elver  cliff 
scenery  through  which  he  had 
passed,  he  says:  "I  was  agreeably 
surprised  on  reaching  the  Harrods- 
burg Springs,  to  find  one  of  the  best 
regulated  and  most  pleasant  water- 
ing" places  that  I  have  ever  visited. 
The  buildings  are  extensive  and 
commodious  and  the  grounds  laid 
out  with  taste.  Dr.  Graham,  the 
proprietor,  keeps  the  house  him- 
self and  feels  an  interest  in  main- 
taining the  character  of  the  estab- 
lishment; which  is  evinced  not  only 
in  the  large  sums  which  he  has  ex- 
pended in  improving  and  beautify- 
ing the  property,  but  in  his  per- 
sonal courtesy  and  his  indefatigable 
attention  to  his  guests.  An  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  man,  possessing  a 
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large  share  of  native  kindness  and 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
perseverence,  he  is  unwearied  in 
his  endeavors  to  extend  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  delightful  place  of  re- 
sort by  every  possible  attention  to 
those  who  are  lured  thither  in  pur- 
suit of  either  health  or  recreation." 
Again  on  a  subsequent  visit,  he 
writes  "I  found  the  Harrodsburg 
Springs  more  crowded  with  visitors 
than  at  any  former  visit.  There 
were  there  about  three  hundred 
persons  and  every  bed  was  occu- 
pied. The  center  of  attraction  as 
well  as  of  the  Commonwealth, 
seemed  to  be  there,  and  people 
dropped  in  daily  and  hourly,  as  if 
moved  by  the  regular  and  irresist- 
ible impulse  of  some  gravitating 
power  impelling  them  all  to  one 
spot.  And  very  pleasant  people,  too, 
they  were — a  joyous  light-hearted 
set,  pleased  with  each  other  and 
extending  their  courtesies  most 
cheerfully  to  any  dusty,  way-worn, 
sun-burnt  traveler  who  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  gentleman.  Commend 
me  to  the  warm,  honest  hospitality 
of  Kentucky!  I  never  was  more 
struck  with  the  difference  between 
certain  parts  of  the  United  States 
than  I  was  while  I  was  at 
Harrodsburg.  I  have  been  at 
watering  places,  where  every 
party  stood  coldly  and  haughtily 
aloof,  and  repelled  the  individ- 
uals of  every  other  party,  as 
if  the  luxury  of  an  excursion  to 
a  mineral  spring  consisted  in  jost- 
ling through  a  dense  crowd  of 
strangers,  adhering  to  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  non-intercourse,  so  practic- 
ing on  a  small  scale  the  doctrine  of 
States  Bights.  The  abhorence  of 
consolidation  and    the     squeamish 


terror  of  being  sullied  by  momen- 
tary contact  with  any  who  have  not 
been  regularly  introduced  and 
properly  vouched  for,  which  I  have 
seen  practiced,  was  laughable 
enough,  besides  being  annoying  to 
persons  of  correct  taste  or  ordinary 
good  nature.  We  had  nothing  of 
this  sort  at  Harrodsburg.  Those 
who  assembled  there  met  with  cor- 
diality and  associated  with  the 
same  courtesy  and  politeness  which 
regulate  the  intercourse  of  a  cir- 
cle of  polished  friends."  The  fol- 
lowing is  another  pen  picture  of  the 
same  writer:  "The  usual  facilities 
are  provided  for  those  games  and 
amusements  which  seem  necessary 
at  such  a  place,  to  dispel  the  mono- 
tony and  supply  the  place  of 
thought  to  those  to  whom  thinking 
would  be  too  laborious  an  exercise 
for  sultry  weather.  Here  were  some 
playing  chess  or  backgammon, 
some  throwing  the  hoop,  others  en- 
gaged at  battledore,  and  others 
amusing  the?nselves  at  ten-pins. 
Hiding  and  walking  were,  of  course 
resorted  to  morning  and  evening. 
The  grounds  afford  delightful 
promenades,  the  property  having 
improved  almost  forty  acres; 
which  are  tastefully  laid  out  in 
walks  and  embellished  with  orna- 
mental trees."  But  for  those — a 
numerous  class — from  the  then 
prosperous  and  luxury-loving 
South,  who  came  in  their  own  coach 
and  four,  attended  by  groom,  valet 
and.  maids,  the  Springs  were  only 
a  center  from  which  to  go  forth  on 
joyous  journeys.  Good  roads  made 
gotod  riding  to  as  line  a  rans;e  of 
cliff  scenery  along  the  Kentucky 
and  Dix  Rivers  as  could  be  de- 
sired. Pleasant  Hill,  or  Shakertown, 
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lay  eii  route.  This  village  was  then 
in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  and 
offered  much  to  interest  strangers. 
Xot  only  the  quaint  dress  and  man- 
ners and  mode  of  life  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, but  every  form  of  manufac- 
tures, from  the  preserves  made 
IfroHi  their  homo-grown  fruits  to 
the  silk  cloth  woven  from  the  co- 
coons spun  by  their  own  silk 
worms,  were  objects  of  interest. 
Historic  homes  and  spots,  still 
fresh  with  memories  of  pioneer 
days,  attracted  others.  But  the  most 
.coveted  of  all  these  outside  pleas- 
ures, was  a  visit  to  "Pleasant 
Fields",  the  famed  home  of  Col. 
Geo.  Thompson,  until  his  death  in 
1834,  and  then  of  his  grand-son, 
William  Thompson,  to  whom  he  be- 
queathed it.  Col.  William  Thomp- 
son built  on  it  an  elegant  house  of 
the  Gothic  chatteau  type,  commo- 
dious enough  to  entertain  a  large 
number  of  guests.  Col.  Thompson's 
resources  for  dispensing  hospital- 
ity may  be  gauged  by  his  posses- 
sion of  about  one  thousand  acres  of 
fine  blue-grass  land  and  more  than 
one  hundred  slaves  to  do  his  bid- 
ding. To  the  elect,  whose  pedigree, 
or  fame,  or  fortune  satisfied  his 
social  standard,  his  hospitality  was 
lavish  and  charming.  From  the  be- 
ginning to  the  close  of  the  gay  sea- 
son at  the  Springs  proud  manhood 
and  gaily-decked  beauty  rilled  his 
bouse.  Poverty  and  misery  seemed 
only  somebody's  bad  dream,  un- 
thinkable amid  hunting  and  feast- 
ing, mirth,  and  laughter.  Vet  some- 
times sorrow  must  have  thrown  her 
shadow  over  the  joyous  life  of 
Graham  Springs;  for  a  little  grave 
yard,  containing  six  mounds  was 
'•■ft  on  the  grounds  for  many  years, 


to  bear  witness  by  their  epitaphs 
that  the  Death-angel  had  been 
there.  This  sometime  grave  yard, 
long  neglected  and  forgotten  by 
friends  of  the  dead,  has  been  ob- 
literated from  the  landscape.  But 
one  grave,  apart  far  from  all  others, 
has  survived  the  wrecks  wrought 
by  time  and  commercial  progress. 
It  is  known  as  the  "Lone  Grave"; 
and,  though  a  stone  was  placed 
over  it,  no  name  was  inscribed  on 
it.  A  tradition  says  a  beautiful 
young  woman  dropped  dead  in  the 
ball-room  the  night  of  her  arrival 
— unregistered  and  unknown.  This 
has  been  pronounced  pure  romance. 
Nothing  is  known  save  that  a  young 
woman  died  at  the  Springs,  and  re- 
quested to  be  buried  under  the 
trees  not  far  from  the  Spring,  and 
that  she  has  slept  amid  the  trees 
and  the  silence  through  all  the 
changing  years,  still  unknown. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing through  the  Visitors'  Book,  or 
Register,  of  the  Old  Harrodsburg 
Springs,  for  the  years  1S35  and 
1836.  It  contains  a  long  list 
of  names  now  well  known  to 
fame — Kentuckians,  such  as  the 
Clays,  the  Marshall?,  the  Wick- 
liffes,  the  Prestons,  the  Breck- 
enridges,  the  Wooleys,  the  Tay- 
lors of  Newport,  the  Bowans, 
the  Bibbs,  the  Blackburns,  James 
Guthrie,  B.  H.  Buckner,  Isaac 
Shelby,  T.  T.  Haggin,  C.  S.  Todd. 
Governor  Poindexter,  and  a  host 
of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 
The  patrons  came  from  almost 
every  state  and  territory  in  •  the 
Union;  also  from  Canada,  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  most 
notable  visitor  from  abroad  was 
Frederick  Peel,  son  of  Sir  Robert 
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Peel,  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
who  made  complimentary  mention 
of  Dr.  Graham  in  his  published 
notes  on  America  after  his  return 
home.  The  states  outside  of  Ken- 
tucky, which  furnished  the  largest 
number  of  visitors  during  these 
two  years,  seem  to  have  been  Vir- 
ginia, Mississippi,  Louisiana.  Ala- 
bama, the  Carolinas,  Tennessee, 
Ohio  and  New  York,  indicated  in 
the  addresses  given.  New  Orleans, 
Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Nashville  and 
New  York  appear  to  have  led  the 
cities.  Some  side  lights  are  thrown 
by  such  registrations  as  the  fol- 
lowing: In  the'  column  under  "Kesi- 
dence"  the  record  is  sometimes 
''The  "World",  sometimes  "No 
"Where",  sometimes  ''Anywhere." 
Was  it  intended  to  be  facetious  or 
fcerions — who  knows?  One  registra- 
tion is  "George  M.  Graham,  serv- 
ant, and  three  horses",  and  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  of  residence. 
"Cosmopolite."  The  word  wife 
seemed  to  be  tabooed.  Tn  only  one 
instance  did  I  see  its  use.  It  is  al- 
ways "lady",  as  "V.  M.  Flonrnoy 
and  lady",  or  "C.  Roberts  and 
:ady,  and  two  servants",  or  "Wil- 
liam Mocre,  family  and  servants." 
Some  names  that  call  up  interest- 
ing as-ociations.nre  J.  W.  Vick,  of 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  whose  family 
gave  the  city  its  name,  S.  S.  Pren- 
tiss,  of  Vicksburg,  Miss,,  W.  I. 
Adair,  of  Alabama,  Gen.  Jesnp, 
Washington,  I).  ('.,  etc.  An  inter- 
esting  old  book — brooding  the 
memories  of  by-gone  day- ! 

The  passing  of  Graham  Springs 
occurred  in  1853.  After  a  tenure  of 
thirty-three  years,  a  third  of  a  cen- 
tury, Dr.  Graham  sold  them  to  the 
United     States     Government     for 


$100,000,  to  bo  used  for  a  Military 
Asylum  for  the  aged  and  invalid 
soldiers.  The  families  of  a  few 
officers  kept  up  for  awhile,  a  faint 
echo  of  its  former  gaiety.  Conspicu- 
ous among  these,  first  in  command. 
was  Major  Anderson,  later  of  Fort 
Sumpter  fame,  and  others  were 
Maj.  Alexander,  Gen.  Buford. 
Capt.  Wood.  This  continued  only 
until  1858,  when  the  soldiers  were 
removed  to  Washington,  D.  C. 
About  this  time  the  large  hotel 
burned  and  Congress  found  it  too 
expensive  to  maintain  the  Asylum. 
Kindly  herds  of  milk  cows  from  the 
town  turned  the  beautiful  ground- 
into  pastures  where  they  cropped 
the  lush-srreen  grass  for  a  small 
rental  paid  by  their  owners.  The 
great  ball-room  and  the  cottages 
were  abandoned  to  emptiness  and 
silence,  until  that  tragic  October 
day  in  1862  when  the  bloody  battle 
of  Perryville  was  fought,  and  the 
wounded  of  both  armies  were  hur- 
ried to  Harrodsburg,  to  be  shel- 
tered and  nursed.  The  doors  again 
were  flung  wide  open,  but  not  to  ad- 
mit radiant  crowds  of  beaux  and 
belles,  but  helpless  suffering 
humanity  on  stretchers.  The  ball- 
room became  the  chief  hospital.  We 
are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Maria  T.  Da- 
viess for  this  story:  One  evening 
There  were  Jive  men  in  the  hospital 
to  whom  death  was  near.  Each  was 
asked  what  could  be  done  for  him. 
One  replied,  "Send  me  a  hot  break- 
fast as  long  as  I  live":  two  silent- 
ly turned  their  faces  to  the  wail. 
Another  asked  eagerly  to  be  taught 
to  die  willingly.  The  lady  talked 
to  him  earnestly,  and  to  his  ques- 
tion, "I-  there  no  test  by  which  i 
can  know  I  am  ready?"  she  thought 
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awhile  and  said.  "Forgiveness  is 
the  threshold  over  which  we  must 
pass  into  Heaven. "  He  shook  his 
head  sadly;  but  after  a  day  or  two. 
seeing"  her  again,  he  beckoned  her 
to  lmn.  "I  could  now."  lie  said, 
"put  my  arms  around  the  man  who 
shot  me  and  go  into  Heaven  with 
him  and  ask  forgiveness  of  our  Sa- 
vior for  us  both."  He  folded  his 
arms  as  if  clasping  some  one  with- 
in, and  they  never  opened  from  the 
imaginary  embrace.  In  1S64  the 
ball-room  was  burned,  leaving  only 
the  cottages,  which  stood  until 
some  time  in  the  early  eighties, 
when  they,  too,  fell  a  victim  to  de- 
vouring flames ;  and  all  seemed  to 
be  swept  into  past  history,  the  sun- 
ny and  the  tragic  years  of  the  fa- 
mous "Old  Graham  Springs,"  once 
the  pride  of  Harrod sburg. 

Early  in  the  sixties,  the  property 
had  been  put  up  at  public  auction, 
and  President  Jno.  P>.  Bowman 
planned  to  buy  it  for  the  founding 
of  a  great  university;  but  through 
the  spiteful  manipulation,  it  is  said, 
of  a  citizen,  his  bid  of  $100,000  was 
passed  for  the  higher  one  of  $115,- 
000,  and  the  university  was  lost  to 
Harrodsburg.  The  sale,  however, 
by  some  flaw  or  failure  to  execute 
bond,  was  not  consummated  and  the 
Government  held  the  grounds  until 
1887.  They  were  then  purchased 
by  the  "Kentucky  Beal  Estate  and 
Improvement  Company"  for  $19,- 
000  cash.  This  company  made  an 
addition  to  Harrodsburg  known  as 
the  "Kentucky  Real  Estate  and 
Improvement  Addition,"  common- 
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iy  called  "Springs  Addition." 
Thirty  acres  of  the  ground,  includ- 
ing the  epsom  spring,  were  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Jno.  I.  Cassell,  and 
on  it  was  erected  a  handsome  pri- 
vate residence.  It  was  occupied 
as  a  private  home  until  three  years 
ago,  when  Mr.  Ben  Casey  Allin, 
having  bought  it,  opened  the  com- 
modious house  as  a  hotel  for  sum- 
mer boarders,  who  wished  to  drink 
the  famed  water,  and  breathe  pure 
air  in  the  shade  with  the  forest 
drawing  close  about  them  that  was 
planned  by  Dr.  Graham  in  the  long 
ago.  More  guests  came  than  lie 
could  accommodate.  He  has  put 
up  cottages  and  built  a  large,  beau- 
tiful dining-room  which  also  serves 
as  ball-room.  The  enterprise  is 
-rowing  by  the  simple  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  Though  we  rec- 
ognize the  truth,  "a  day  that  is 
i lead  will  never  come  back,"  be- 
cause the  whole  social  fabric  has 
so  changed  that  even  Dr.  Graham, 
with  his  wonderful  personality, 
could  not,  if  he  were  here,  re-estab- 
lish the  old  regime,  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  a  brilliant 
future  for  the  new  Graham  Springs. 
Nature  has  kept  her  springs  and 
her  charm;  twentieth-century  en- 
terprise has  supplied  many  advan- 
tages to  compensate  for  those  that 
have  been  lost;  and  the  attentive 
courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  C. 
Allin,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Ware  '  s  rare  tact  to  put  you  in  mind 
of  what  you  want — all  combine  to 
attract  visitors  and  make  a  new 
history  for  Graham  Springs. 
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GENERAL  W.  H.  LYTLE 

AND  HIS  FAMOUS  POEM 

«I  AM  DYING,  EGYPT,  DYING." 

BY 

J.  STODDAED  JOHNSTON. 

(This  is  probably  the  last  article  Colonel  Johnston  wrote.     He 
sent  it  to  the  Register  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. — Editor). 
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GENERAL   W.   H.   LYTLE   AND  HIS  FAMOUS  POEM, 
"I  AM  DYING,  EGYPT,  DYING." 


I  do  not  claim  to  have  had  inti- 
mate personal  acquaintance  with 
General  Wm.  H.  Lytle,  who,  in  ad- 
dition to  an  honorable  record  as  a 
soldier,  was  a  man  of  superior  men- 
tal qualities  and  would  have  en- 
joyed an  enviable  distinction  were 
He  known  only  as  the  author  of  the 
poem  "Antony  and  Cleopatra," 
known  better,  probably,  as  "I  am 
Dyins".  Egypt,  Dying.''  I  never 
met  him  but  once,  but  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances early  attracted  me  to 
bim  and,  in  the  brief  period  of  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  as 
in  the  subsequent  events  which  fol- 
lowed, my  good  opinion  of  him  was 
confirmed. 

His  name  first  became  known  to 
me  in  1357,  when  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Ohio  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  with 
Henry  B.  Payne  the  gubernatorial 
candidate.  Apart  from  political 
sympathy,  my  interest  in  him  was 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  his  fath- 
er had  been,  at  one  time,  closely  as- 
sociated in  his  business  relations 
with  Louisville.  In  the  autumn  of 
1857,  shortly  after  his  defeat,  I 
was  on  my  way  from  Kentucky  to 
Arkansas,  where  I  was  then  en- 
gaged in  planting  cotton.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  low  water  in  the  Ohio 
I  had  to  go  by  rail  to  Cairo  to  take 
a  boat  for  the  point  of  my  destina- 


tion, one  hundred  miles  below  Mem- 
phis, as  the  only  route  then  avail- 
able. Shortly  after  going  upon  the 
boat,  while  it  was  still  at  the  wharf, 
I  was  sitting  on  the  guards  when 
a  gentleman,  whom  I  did  not  know, 
accosted  me  and  apologized,  upon 
discovering  his  mistake,  by  saying 
he  had  taken  me  for  Mr.  Lytle.  the 
recent  candidate  for  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ohio.  This  incident, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  his  fa- 
mous poem  appeared  the  following 
year,  invested  him  with  a  peculiar 
interest,  so  that  when  the  Civil  War 
came  on,  I  watched  his  career 
closely  as  he  rose  in  distinction,  un- 
til the  fortunes  of  war  finally  gave 
me  the  long-desired  opportunity  of 
forming  his  acquaintance. 

At  the  battle  of  Perrwille,  Kv., 
October  8,  1862,  General  Lytle,  then 
a  Colonel,  was  in  command  of  the 
14th  brigade  of  Gen.  Rousseau's 
Division,  and  sustained  the  brunt 
of  the  attack  of  Gen.  S.  B.  Buck- 
ner's  Division  upon  the  right  of 
the  Federal  line  of  battle.  In  this 
engagement,  while  gallantly  lead- 
ing his  command,  he  was  struck  be- 
hind the  left  ear  with  the  fragment 
of  a  shell.  He  fell  apparently  life- 
less, and,  his  command  being  driven 
back,  became  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Confederates.  Gen. 
Bnshrod  Johnson,  commanding  the 
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3rd  Brigade  of  Gen.  Buckucr's  Di- 
vision, in  Lis  report,  "Official  War 
Records,"  Vol.  XVI.,  page  1127, 
after  describing  the  engagement  in 
which  Gen.  Lytle  was  wounded,  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness  from  a 
neighboring  height,  says  that, 
about  5  o'clock  p.  m..  "Col.  Lytle, 
the  commander  of  the  Federal 
forces  opposed  to  my  brigade,  was 
reported  to  me  a  prisoner  by  a  sol- 
dier in  charge  of  him  and  by  whom 
Col.  Lytle  was  brought  back  from 
the  field.  The  Colonel  was  wound- 
ed in  the  head  and  I  sent  him  to 
my  brigade-surgeon,  under  charge 
of  Private  Perkins,  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  my  Assistant  Adjutant- 
General." 

The  circumstances  of  being 
wounded  are  also  stated  in  the  bi- 
ography of  Gen.  Lytle,  published 
nearly  thirty  years  later,  which 
.-tates  that,  while  leading  the 
charge,  dismounted,  "a  fragment 
of  a  shell  struck  him  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head,  behind  the  ear, 
covering  him  with  blood.  Sergeant 
Donohue  lifted  him  in  his  arms, 
only  to  be  told,  'Leave  me;  I  am 
done  for.  Stand  by  your  colors.' 
He  was  left  on  the  field  with  his 
dead  orderly,  Eobb,  one  of  his 
aides,  Lieut.  St.  John,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  out  of  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  of  the  Tenth 
Ohio." 

I  was  then  an  aide-de-camp  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Braces,  the  Con- 
federate commanding,  and  well  re- 
call the  feeling  of  regret  uoon  hear- 
ing the  fate  which  had  befallen 
him,  for  the  first  report  was  that 
he  had  been  killed.  That  night  the 
Federal  army  retreated  toward 
Danville  and  next  morning  the  Con- 
federate armv  fell  back  to  Harrods- 


burg,  about  nine  miles,  Gen.  Lytle 
being  also  taken  there.  Being  ap- 
prised of  his  presence  in  the  town, 
as  soon  as  my  duties  permitted,  1 
instituted  inquiry  as  to  his  where- 
abouts and  learning  that  he  was  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bow- 
man, one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens,  I  went  there  to  see  if  I 
could  render  him  any  service,  not 
then  knowing  the  extent  of  his  in- 
juries. On  my  arrival  at  the  house, 
I  sent  in  my  card  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes had  the  gratification  of  meet- 
in  g  him  in  the  parlor  and  of  finding 
that  his  wound  was  not  serious.  In 
fact,  save  for  a  very  slight  bandage 
covering  his  left  mastoid  process, 
one  would  not  have  known  that  any- 
thing had  befallen  him. 

He  was  a  handsome  man  of  thir- 
ty-six, six  years  older  than  myself, 
about  six  feet  tall,  with  brown  hair, 
inclined  to  auburn,  and  beard  and 
mustache  of  auburn  hue.  His  bear- 
ing was  graceful  and  he  returned 
my  greeting  with  most  cordial  ex- 
pressions of  thanks,  when  I  told 
him  that  I  had  come  to  see  if  I 
could  do  anything  to  contribute  to 
his  comfort.  He  assured  me  that  he 
was  most  hospitably  cared  for  and 
needed  nothing.  I  then  narrated 
the  incident  which  had  occurred  on 
the  steamboat  at  Cairo,  and,  speak- 
ing of  my  admiration  of  his  famous 
poem,  "I  am  Dying,  Egypt,  Dy- 
ing," assured  him  of  the  pleasure 
it  would  afford  me  to  render  him 
any  service  in  my  power.  To  this 
cordial  tender,  which  seemed  to 
touch  him  deeply,  he  replied  that 
the  ouly  matter  which  troubled  him 
was  the  fear  that  the  report  of  his 
death  might  reach  his  family,  and 
that,  if  I  could  send  a  letter  through 
the  lines,  by  flag  of  truce,  announc- 
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ing  his  safety  lie  would  esteem  it 
a  very  great  service.  I  replied  at 
once  that  I  would  do  so  with  great 
pleasure  and  send  it  as  soon  as  he 
could  prepare  it.  Then,  as  we  arose 
from  our  seats  preparatory  for  the 
work,  an  idea  suddenly  struck  me, 
looking  to  still  further  good  service 
and  I  added  that  I  would  do  better 
-till — parole  him  and  send  him 
through  the  lines. 

This  was,  indeed  a  surprise  to 
him  and  he  was  much  moved  at  the 
offer,  inquiring  when  it  could  he 
done.  I  tolii  him  it  would,  of  course, 
require  the  assent  of  Gen.  Bragg, 
hut  I  had  no  douht  he  would  give 
it.  I  then  told  him  I  was  sorry  my 
duties  would  not  permit  me  to  ac- 
company him,  hut  I  would  go  at 
once  to  headquarters  and  that, 
within  an  hour,  I  would  have  on 
ambulance  and  flag  escort  at  the 
door  for  him.  I  bade  him  good-bye 
and  upon  my  return  to  Gen. 
Bragg 's  headquarters,  but  a  few 
blocks  away,  he  readily  assented. 
I  soon  had  everything  ready  and, 
his  parole  having  been  executed  be- 
fore Major  Samuel  K.  Hays,  of 
Gen.  Buckner's  staff,  I  sent  him 
through  the  lines  via  Perry ville, 
having  been  a  prisoner  but  twenty- 
four  hours.  A  few  weeks  later  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brisr- 
adier-General  and,  when  Gen.  Sill 
— who  had  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  brigade — was  killed  at 
Murfreesboro,  he,  having  been  ex- 
ehanged,  was  assigned  to  it  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1803. 

I  never  saw  him  a  second  time. 
The  circuirr-tani-'cs  of  his  parole 
were  vividly  recalled  to  my  mind 
many  years  after  the  war  in  read- 
ing the  official  proceedings  of  the 
Buell  Commission,  before  which  he 


was  summoned  as  a  witness,  in 
Cincinnati,  December  2,  1S62.  In 
the  course  of  his  examination  he 
was  asked  by  the  Judge- Advocate, 
Major  Donn  Piatt,  if,  when  taken 
a  prisoner  at  Perryville,  he  knew 
the  lines  of  Gen.  Bragg 's  retreat 
from  Perryville,  what  roads  he  went 
1  v,  where  his  force  lay,  and  when 
he  arrived  that  night.  Upon  stat- 
ing that  he  had  some  delicacy  in 
testifying  to  these  points  under  the 
terms  of  his  parole,  he  was  further 
asked  what  reason  he  could  give 
for  not  answering  the  questions. 
His  answer  was:  "My  impression 
is  there  is  a  provision  in  the  terms 
of  the  parole  that  I  shall  not  reveal 
anything  that  I  might  have  discov- 
ered within  the  lines  of  the  enemy. 
I  therefore  decline  to  testify  upon 
these  points."  Upon  the  request 
of  the  Judge-Advocate,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  he  produced  the  parole. 
as  follows:  , 

Headquarters  Army  Mississippi, 

Harrodsburg,  October  9,  1862. 

I,  William  H.  Lytle,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Confederate  States 
Army,  and  this  day  paroled,  where- 
of this  is  witness,  do  swear  that  I 
will  not  bear  arms  against  the  Con- 
federate States,  nor  will  I,  in  any 
way,  aid  or  abet  its  enemies,  until 
I  am  regularly  exchanged.  Nor 
will  I  disclose  anything  that  I  have 
seen  or  heard  in  said  Confederate 
States  Army  to  its  prejudice. 

(Signed)    W.  H.  Lytle. 
Colonel    Commanding  Seventeenth 

Brigade,  Third  Division. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before 
me  Oct.  !),  1862. 

(Signed)     Sam.  K.  Hays, 
Major  C.  S,  A. 
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The  parole  and  testimony  of  Col. 
Lytle  will  be  found  in  "The  Official 
Records  of  the  War,"  Series  1,  Vol. 
XVI,  pages  67  and  following.  It 
affords  me  especial  gratification  to 
have  found  how  worthily  my  act 
of  kindness  was  bestowed,  especial- 
ly as  during  the  sitting  of  the  same 
commission  a  number  of  paroled 
prisoners  disregarded  their  oaths 
upon  the  insistence  of  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  whose  efforts  in  the  same 
direction  proved  unavailing  with 
( Y>1.  Lytle. 

Gex.  Lytle 's  Death. 
As  I  have  said.  I  never  saw  Gen. 
Lytle  save  in  the  brief  interview 
which  I  have  just  detailed,  but  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  I  was  in  the 
battle  in  which  he  met  his  death 
and  attached  to  the  command  be- 
fore which  he  fell,  under  the  same 
leadership  as  at  Perryville.  It  was 
in  the  second  day's  fight  at  Chicka- 
mauga,  September  20.  1863.  Gen. 
Lytle  was  in  command  of  the  first 
brigade  of  Gen.  Sheridan's  Divis- 
ion, which  was  on  the  Federal 
right,  and  I  was  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
S.  B.  Buckner,  who  commanded  a 
corps  composed  of  the  divisions  of 
Gen.  Wm.  Preston,  of  Kentucky, 
and  Gen.  A.  P.  Stewart,  of  Tennes- 
see. The  opportunity  thus  afford- 
ed me,  from  my  acquaintance  and 
connection  witli  the  command  be- 
fore which  he  foil,  coupled  with  the 
interest  engendered  in  his  behalf 
from  the  incidents  narrated  in  con- 
nection with  the  battle  of  Perry- 
ville, led  to  my  becoming  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  at- 
tending his  death,  some  of  which 
are  not  included  in  his  biography 
or  the  history  of  the  battle  from 
Federal  pens. 


When,  in  the  early  afternoon,  the 
Confederates,  under  Gen.  Hood,  of 
his  own  initiative,  pressed  Eose- 
crans'  center,  the  Federal  right, 
weakened  by  detachments  sent  to 
Thomas  on  the  left,  was  thrown  in- 
to confusion  and  the  Confederate 
left  under  Gen.  Buckner 's  com- 
mand was  vigorously  pressed  for- 
ward, executing  a  movement  some- 
what like  a  right  wheel,  struck  the 
Federal  right  obliquely  in  flank  and 
added  to  the  confusion.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  rally  his  brigade  and  lead 
a  charge  against  us  in  attack  of 
Gen.  Patton  Anderson  and  Gen. 
Hindman  on  the  right,  Gen.  Lytle 
fell,  pierced  by  several  balls,  in  a 
cornfield  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Eossviile  Eoad,  not  far  from  the 
Dyer  house,  which  had,  in  the  morn- 
ing, been  Gen.  Eosecrans'  head- 
quarters. I  was  not  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  being  farther  to  the 
right,  but  my  brother,  Capt.  Harris 
H.  Johnston,  and  Capt.  J.  C.  S. 
Blackburn,  of  Woodford  County, 
Ky.,  aides  to  Gen.  Preston,  wit- 
nessed his  fall,  as  mounted  on  a 
black  horse  and  waving  his  sword 
well  to  the  front  of  his  brigade,  he 
was  stricken  down.  The  Federal 
line  gave  way  in  confusion,  fol- 
lowed quickly  by  the  Confederate 
line  of  Preston's  Division.  When 
Gen.  Preston  reached  the  spot 
where  the  body  of  Gen.  Lytle  lay, 
Major  Miller  Owen,  of  his  staff, 
formerly  of  Cincinnati,  identified  it 
as  that  of  Gen.  Lytle.  "Yes,"  said 
Gen.  Preston,  "it  is  the  son  of  my 
olii  friend,  Bob  Lytle."  His  com- 
mand then  swept  forward  toward 
McFarland's  Gap  and  the  Snod- 
grass  bills,  where  later  the  battle 
ended  with  the  repulse  of  the  Fed- 
eral      reserve     of     Gen.     Gordon 
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Grainger  and  the  capture  of  manv 
prisoners.  I  visited  the  field  next 
morning  and  the  Federal  dead  were 
strewn  thicker  than  on  any  battle- 
field I  saw  during*  the  war.  Thirty- 
five  years  later,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  identifying-  the  spot  upon  which 
is  now  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Gen.  Lytle. 

An  hour  or  two  after  Gen.  Lytle 's 
death  his  body  was  taken  in  charge 
by  Major  Douglas  West,  Inspector- 
General  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Pat- 
ton  Anderson,  and  borne  in  an  am- 
bulance to  the  east  side  of  the 
Chiekamauga  Paver,  at  Alexan- 
der's Bridge,  and  buried  by  him  in 
a  shallow  grave  by  the  side  of  a 
Confederate  officer,  Capt.  Deas 
Knott.  Several  dnys  later  his  body, 
together  with  his  personal  effects, 
was  sent  under  flag  of  truce  to 
Chattanooga  by  Gen.  Anderson, 
who  said  he  was  under  obligations 
to  Gen.  Lytle  for  his  courtesy  in 
having  sent  not  long  previously  his 
aged  mother  through  the  lines  in 
his  own  ambulance.  Gen.  Lytle 
was  shortly  afterward  buried  in 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Cincin- 
nati, where  a  handsome  monument 
marks  his  grave. 

A  Brief  Sketch  of  His  Life. 

William  Lytle,  the  great-grand- 
father of  Gen.  Lytle,  was  an  early 
pioneer  to  the  West  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  emigrated  to  Ohio 
in  1779.  His  son,  of  the  same  name, 
was  a  prominent  man  in  Cincinnati, 
where  he  lived,  and  in  Louisville. 
where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of 
hand  now  covered  by  part  of  the 
city,  along  its  front.  He  was  an 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Gen. 
Jackson,  by  whom  he  was  appoint- 


ed Surveyor  of  Public  Lands.  His 
son.  Robert  T.  Lytle,  father  of  the 
soldier-poet,  was  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents,  having  been  a  member  of 
Congress,  1834-35,  and  later  also 
Surveyor-General,  dying  young, 
William  Haynes  Lytle,  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  whose  middle  name 
was  that  of  his  mother,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati  September  2,  1826, 
and  receiving  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion, entered  the  legal  profession. 
While  yet  in  his  minority  he  was 
elected  captain  of  a  company  and 
served  with  credit  in  the  Mexican 
War.  Returning  home,  he  was 
twice  elected  to  the  Legislature  and 
later  was  made  a  major  general  of 
militia,  as  had  been  his  father  and 
grandfather.  His  popularity  was 
further  attested  by  receiving,  at 
thirty-one,  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  Teue  History  of  His  Noted 
Poem. 

To  his  other  accomplishments, 
Gen.  Lytle  added  a  talent  for  versi- 
fication and  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  short  poems,  which  have 
been  published  in  a  small  volume 
by  W.  H.  Tenable,  issued  by  the 
Robert  Clarke  Company,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, in  1904.  Of  these  the  most 
noted  is  that  entitled  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra,"  more  frequently  des- 
ignated by  the  words  of  the  first 
line,  "I  am  Dying,  Egypt,  Dying." 
Notwithstanding  the  authentic  tes- 
timony, apart  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  now  living,  that  it  was 
printed  in  W.  T.  Coggeshall's 
''Western  Writers  and  Poets," 
published  in  ISoS,  a  singular  con- 
tention arose  after  his  death,  and  i> 
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still  yet  repeated,  that  the  poem 
was  written  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga  and  found 
upon  his  person  after  he  fell.  In 
"Bryant's  Library  of  Poetry  and 
Song"  it  is  stated  to  have  been 
written  while  the  author  lay  mor- 
tally wounded  upon  the  field  of 
Chickamauga.  Of  course,  both  as- 
sertions are  without  the  color  of 
truth.  The  true  history  of  its  com- 
position is  that  it  was  written  in 
July,  1858,  and  left  by  the  author 
lying  in  his  private  room.  There  it 
was  found  by  his  intimate  friend, 
W.  W.  Posdiek,  the  half-brother  of 
Julia  Dean,  the  famous  actress, 
himself  a  poet,  who  questioned 
Lytle  as  to  its  authorship.  Upon 
being  told  he  had  written  it,  Fos- 

Antosi  and 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying, 

Ebbs  the  crimson  lite-tide  fast. 
And  the   nark   Plutonian   shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast: 
Let  thy  arm,  O  Queen,  enfold  me. 

Hush  thy  sobs  and   bow  thine  ear. 
Listen  to  the  great  heart  secrets 

Thou,  and  thou  alone,  must  hear. 


dick  made  a  copy  of  it  and  gave  it 
to  the  editor     of     the     Cincinnati 
Commercial,   accompanied  by  the 
following  note : 

• '  Eds.  Com. :  The  following  lines 
from  our  gifted  and  gallant  towns- 
man, Col.  "William  H,  Lytle,  we 
think  constitute  one  of  the  most 
masterly  lyrics  which  lias  ever 
adorned  American  poetry ;  and  we 
predict  a  popularity  and  perpetu- 
ity for  it  unsurpassed  by  any  West- 
ern production.  W.  W.  F." 

This  with  the  poem  appeared  in 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  July 
29,  1858.  The  following  is  a  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  original  manu- 
script, preserved  by  the  poet's  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Josephine  R.  Fester,  now 
dead : 

Should  the  base  plebian  rabble 

Dare  assail   my  name  at  Rome, 
Where  the  noble  spouse,  Octavia, 

Weeps   within  her  widowed  home, 
Seek  her;  say  the  gods  tear  witness — 

Altars,  augurs  circling  wings — 
That   her   blood,   with   mir,e   commingled 

Yet  shall  mount  the  throne  of  kings. 


Though  my  scarred  and  veteran  legions 

Bear  their  eagle.3  high  no  more, 
And    my   wrecked   and    scattered    gaiiies 

Strew  dark  Actiurn's  fatal  shore; 
Though  no  glittering  guards  surround  me, 

Prompt  to   do   their  master's   will, 
I  must  perish  like  a  Roman, 

Die  the  great  Triumvir  still. 


And  for  thee,  Star-eyed  Egyptian, 

Glorious  sorceress  of  the  Nile! 
Light  the  path  to  Stygian  horrors 

With  the  splendors  of  thy  smile; 
Give  the  Caesar  crowns  and  arches, 

Let  his  brow  the  laurel  twine. 
I  can   scorn  the  Senate's  triumphs, 

Triumphing  in  iove  like  thine. 


Let  not  Caesar's  servile  minions 

Mock  the   lion  thus  laid   low; 
'Twas  no  foeman's  arm  that  felled  him, 

'T*a;;    his    own    that    struck   the    blow. 
His,   Wb0,   pillowed  on  thy   bosom. 

Turned   asid?   from   glory's   ray — 
His,  who,  drunk  with  thy  caresses, 

Madly  threw  a   ?.orld  away. 


\  am  dying,   Egypt,  dying; 

Hark,   the   insulting   foeman's   cry; 
They  are  coniiug:  quick,  my  falchion! 

Let  me   front  them  ere  I  die. 
Ah,  no  more  amid  the  battle 

Shall   my   heart   exulting   swell! 
Isis  and  Crisis  guard  thee — 

Cleopatra,   Rome,   'areveil! ! 
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Col.  Robt.  W.  Woolley — 1861. 
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THE  THREE    WOOLLEYS. 
The    Jurist    and    Legislator;     The   Orator,  Soldier  and  Lawyer;   Th< 

Author  and  Public  Official. 


Between  1800  raid  1860,  fae  legal 
profession  at  Lexington  was  espe- 
cially distinguished.  Its  members 
measured  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard. In  fact,  no  other  American 
Commonwealth  presented,  during 
that  period,  such  an  array  of  bril- 
liant lawyers;  and  none  but  a  man 
of  superior  acquirements  and  the 
best  social  character  could  maintain 
a  hold  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Lex- 
ington bar.  The  city  was  a  center 
of  culture.  It  was  not  only  the 
birthplace  of  orators  and  states- 
men, but  a  magnet  that  drew  from 
time  to  time  young  men  of  genius 
and  learning  from  the  outside  to 
replenish  its  intellectual  forces. 
Science  found  there  a  noble  altar. 
and  the  Philosophy  of  Government 
there  gave  inspiration  to  its  choic- 
est friends.  Transylvania  Univer- 
sity, springing  from  the  lap  of  the 
century,  was  the  pio- 
neer that  blazed  the  way  to  the  new 
of  educational  development 
h  i  pened  up  the  paths  to  learn- 
ing, fortune  i  nd  fame  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  and  supplied  Kentucky 
with  many  of  her  greatest  son-. 

Darin*?  this  period  of  \  rofession- 
al  activity,  ami' 1st  the  sharp  rival- 
ries incident  to  it,  Aaron  K.  Wool- 
ley,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  located 


at  Lexington  to  practice  law.  Born 
in  1800,  he  was  little  past  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,  hut  had  already 
made  a  bright  record  as  an  assist- 
ant professor  of  mathematics  at 
West  Point,  whence  he  had  gradu- 
ated at  the  head  of  his  class.  A  ser- 
vice of  two  years  as  a  West  Point 
teacher  was  valuable  to  him  in  dis- 
cipline and  in  training  for  the  study 
of  law.  which  he  had  taken  up  as  a 

dent  in  the  office  of  the  famous 
Pi  chard  Biddle,  of  Pittsburgh, 
whose  learning  in  the  science  of  his 
profession  made  him  one  of  the  pro- 
h  mdest  law  instructors  of  his  day. 
Young  Woolley  was  held  in  great 
esteem  by  Judge  Biddle.  lie  came 
to  Lexington  to  visit  friends,  but 
lingered  in  the  enthrallment  of 
(  hipicl.  Tie  courted  and  fortunately 
,  rried  Sarah  Howard  Wickliffe, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  cele- 
brated lawyer,  Kobert  Wickliffe, 
and  soon  became  the  law  partner 
of  his  father-in-law.  Thencefor- 
ward his  career  was  a  glowing  suc- 

-  at  the  bar  and  in  the  politics 
of  the  Stale.  A  polished  scholar, 
a  gifted  speaker,  a  jurist  of  rare 
abilities,  lie  won  great  personal 
popularity,  lie  was  chosen  in 
1832-34  to  represent  the  people  of 
Favette   C'ountv   in   the   Kentucky 
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House  of  Representatives,  and  dur- 
ing 1835-39  served  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Senate.  As  a  legislator 
he  readied  a  high  rank.  He  was  a 
thorough  master  of  the  questions 
that  were  presented  for  considera- 
tion, being  distinguished  alike  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  information, 
the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and 
the  eloquence  that  always  engaged 
the  close  attention  and  ardent  ad- 
miration of  his  hearers. 

Retiring  from  legislative  service, 
Mr.  Woolley  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  succeed  the  memorable 
Daniel  Mayes,  as  Judge  of  the  Lex- 
ington Circuit,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  five  years,  and  from  which 
he  retired  voluntarily,  to  resume 
the  practice  of  law.  Thereafter, 
for  a  period  of  years,  Mr.  Woolley, 
in  connection  with  his  practice,  oc- 
cupied the  position  of  a  law  pro- 
fessor in  Transylvania  University, 
servimr  in  conjunction  with  the  fa- 
mous judges,  George  Robertson 
and  Thomas  A.  Marshall.  This  re- 
markable triumvirate  of  teachers 
kept  fully  well-advanced  the  high 
standard  of  Transylvania  as  a  time- 
honored  seat  of  legal  learning. 

Perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
political  campaign  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky,  excepting  the  virulent 
controversy  between  the  "Old 
Court*'  and  "New  Court"  parties, 
from  162:]  to  1827,  was  the  contest 
for  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1849.  That  contest  hinged  mainly 
on  the  question  of  an  appointed  in- 
stead of  an  elective  judiciary,  and 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  State,  relating  to 
the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  brought 
forth  the  strongest    men     of    the 


State.  For  months  the  political 
atmosphere  was  kept  as  hot  as 
blazes.  Judge  Woolley,  as  a  candi- 
date for  delegate  to  represent  Fay- 
ette County,  was  an  active  and  con- 
spicuous participant.  He  made  re- 
markable stump  speeches  against 
the  popular  election  of  judges  and 
against  the  abolition  of  slavery,  as 
advocated  with  much  power  by  such 
men  as  Cassius  M.  Clay,  George  D. 
Blakey,  and  Robert  J.  Breckin- 
ridge. Judge  "Woolley,  after  mak- 
ing a  remarkable  canvass  before 
the  people,  fell  a  victim  to  the  pre- 
vailing cholera  epidemic  in  Ken- 
tucky and  died  of  the  disease  at 
Lexington  August  3,  1849,  just 
three  days  prior  to  the  election.  His 
death  was  unutterably  deplored  by 
the  people  of  Fayette  County.  Had 
lie  survived  the  illness,  he  would 
have  been  elected  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion lie  would  have  ranked  with  the 
ablest  members  of  that  body,  along 
with  such  men  as  James  Guthrie, 
Archibald  Dixon,  and  others  who 
had  already  won  national  reputa- 
tion in  public  affairs.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  the  editor  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle,  at  that  date  one 
of  the  a'olest  newspapers  in  the 
West,  wrote  of  Judge  Woolley,  say- 
ing that  he  was  not  only  "a  distin- 
guished ornament  of  the  Bench  and 
Bar  of  Kentucky,"  but  "in  his  so- 
cial character,  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating and  popular  men  of  his 
time — his  colloquial  powers  being 
equally  brilliant  and  solid,  and  his 
bon  homie  manners  irresistibly 
charming." 

Recently  the  writer  of  this  sketch 
received  from  Judge  Charles  Kerr, 
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of  Lexington,  an  interesting  story 
of  Judge  Woolley  which  is  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  here,  as  an  inter- 
i  sting  incident  in  his  history. 
Judge  Kerr  says : 

"Just  shortly  before  her  death, 
Mrs.  Payne,  of  Lexington,  gave  me 
an  account  of  a  rencontre  between 
Judge  Woolley  and  Mr.  Clay.  As 
L  recall  the  account  now — and  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  at  the  time  impress 
it  more  certainly  on  my  mind — Mr. 
Clay  and  Judge  Woolley  were  en- 
gaged on  opposite  sides  in  the  trial 
of  an  action  in  the  court  before 
Judge  Hickey,  as  would  be  my  rec- 
ollection. In  the  progress  of  the 
trial,  Mr.  Clay  said  something,  in 
his  imperious  way,  that  offended 
Judge  Woolley,  when  the  latter,  on 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  picked 
up  a  law  book  and  threw  it  across 
the  table  at  Mr.  Clay.  After  the 
Adjournment  of  court,  some  of  the 
older  lawyers  suggested  to  Judge 
Woolley  that  Mr.  Clay  was  a  much 
older  man,  to  say  nothing  of  his  po- 
sition, and  that,  over-looking  the 
provocation,  Judge  Woolley  ought 
to  apologize.  Judge  Woolley  at 
once  summoned  a  carriage  and,  in 
company,  as  I  recall  it,  with  the 
late  Judge  Richard  Buckner  and 
'•itlipr  Madison  C.  Johnson  or  Mr. 
Wi.^kliffe,  went  directly  to  Ashland. 

As  the  carriage  drove  up,  Mr. 
Clay  recognized  them,  and  at  once 
took  in  the  situation,  going  out  to 
the  carriage  instantly;  but,  with  the 
utmost  good  breeding,  he  refused 
to  permit  them  to  allude  to  the  in- 
cident which  had  brought  them  to 
Ashland,  treating  them  as  Guests 
who  had  honored  him  with  only  a 
•iidly  call. 

1  have  looked  through  the  old 
records    of    the    court  to  see  if  I 


could  identify  this   suit,  but  have 
been  wholly  unable  to  do  so." 

This  incident  in  the  history  of 
Judge  Woolley  illustrates  at  once 
his  high  personal  courage  and  his 
consummate  good  breeding.  The 
Sage  of  Ashland  was  ever  too  great 
a  man  to  do  a  mean  act,  and  the  cor- 
diality with  which  he  greeted  his 
distinguished  visitors,  on  the  occa- 
sion described  by  Judge  Kerr  il- 
lustrated the  noble  spirit  of  the  il- 
lustrious Kentuckian. 


Judge  Woolley  transmitted  his 
own  remarkable  qualities  in  the  life 
and  character  of  his  eldest  son, 
Colonel  Robert  Wicklifre  Woolley, 
named  for  his  famous  grandfather, 
and  who  was  born  in  1829,  at  Lex- 
ington, died  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age  at  Louisville,  where 
he  had  located  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  an  early  date,  subsequent 
to  the  Civil  War,  in  which  he  gal- 
lantly participated.  Colonel  Wool- 
ly, having  been  educated  at  Cen- 
tre College,  and  at  the  LTniversi- 
ties  of  Harvard  and  Transylvania, 
began  the  practice  of  law  at  Lex- 
ington in  partnership  with  the 
memorable  Roger  W.  Hanson.  He 
at  once  gave  promise  of  success  at 
the  bar,  frequently  producing  a 
profound  impression  upon  courts 
and  ."juries  by  his  remarkable  legal 
research  and  extraordinary  elo- 
quence in  the  presentation  of  his 
cases.  He  loved  the  profession,  in 
which  he  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  fondness 
for  the  political  arena  was  a  mark- 
ed characteristic.  He  speedily  de- 
veloped info  a  gifted  stump  speak- 
er, and  the  Democrats  of  the  State 
readily  turned  to  him  as  their  most 
effective     joopular     orator.     When 
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but  little  passed  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  in  1S55,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Attorney  Generalship  of  Kentucky, 
on  the  ticket  headed  by  Honorable 
Beverly  L.  Clarke,  of  Simpson 
County,  a  prominent  leader  of  his 
party,  -who  had  been  chosen  to  con- 
duct the  contest  for  Governor 
against  Honorable  Charles  S. 
Morehead,  a  formidable  exponent 
of  the  "American"  or  "Know- 
Nothing"  organization  of  that  day. 
The  • "  Know-Nothing ' '  organiza- 
tion seemed  for  a  time  impregna- 
ble. It  had  practically  absorbed  the 
"Whig  party,  which  lost  its  suprem- 
acy in  the  State  after  the  death  of 
Henry  Clay,  and  it  had  the  prestige 
of  John  J.  Crittenden  and  George 
D.  Prentice  to  give  it  promise  of 
power.  It  was  strengthened  by  the 
accession  of  many  Democrats  who 
had  identified  themselves  with  its 
secret  councils.  It  looked  as  if 
they  would  make  an  overwhelming 
sweep  of  the  State;  but  the  popular 
tide  which  threatened  to  submerge 
all  opposition  was  halted  by  the  ag- 
gressive methods  of  Beverly 
Clarke  and  the  thrilling  eloquence 
of  young  "Bob"  Woolley,  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  who  tra- 
versed the  whole  State,  addressing- 
audiences  of  growing  enthusiasm 
and  of  constantly  increasing  mag- 
nitude. "Bob"  Woolley  ronsed  the 
multitudes  everywhere.  His  blaz- 
ing  exposures  of  "Know-Nothing- 
ism"  and  graphic  portrayals  of 
the  "Dark  Lanternites"  created  as 
deep  a  stir  in  Kentucky  as  did 
Henry  .\.  Wise  in  Virginia,  and 
Andrew  Johnson  in  Tennessee, 
during  the  self-saine  year;  and  it  is 
more     than    probable  that  the  de- 


struction of  the  "Know-Nothing" 
organization  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
remarkable  speeches  of  these  three 
men.  The  Democrats,  who  started 
out  with  little  hope,  wound  up  the 
light  in  Kentucky  by  coming  with- 
in an  ace  of  carrying  the  State, 

Colonel  Woolley  was  a  devoted 
personal  friend  of  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Preston,  who  was  appointed 
by  President  Buchanan,  in  1857, 
as  Minister  to  the  Court  of  Spain. 
Quite  naturally,  Preston  requested 
the  President  to  designate  Woolley 
as  Charge  d 'Affairs  to  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  at  Madrid,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  outbreak  of 
our  Civil  War.  when  he  tendered 
his  resignation  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  From  the  dress  of 
an  accomplished  diplomatist  at  the 
Spanish  Court,  where  he  served 
with  eminent  credit,  he  changed  his 
garb  for  the  uniform  of  a  Confed- 
erate soldier,  joining  the  command 
of  his  old  friend,  John  H.  Morgan, 
of  Lexington,  who  was  then  making- 
ready  for  participation  in  the 
struggle  for  Southern  independ- 
ence. He  served  throughout  the 
war  in  Morgan's  famous  Brigade 
of  Cavalry,  excepting  a  brief  pe- 
riod toward  the  close  of  the  strife, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  to 
whom  he  was  at  the  time  ardently 
attached. 

During  the  war  an  interesting 
incident  relating  to  Kentucky  af- 
fairs made  Colonel  Woolley  quite 
conspicuous  in  the  current  annals 
of  the  struggle.  He  would  have  his 
own  opinions  and  was  courageous 
enough  to  express  them  whenever 
lie  deemed  them  lit  for  utterance. 
For  instance,  he  disliked  General 
Braxton  Bragg,  who  figured  as  the 
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commander  of  Confederate  forces 
in  Kentucky,  conducting-  what  was 
called  "Bragg's  Kentucky  Cam- 
paign.'?  Woolley  raised  his  voice 
against  Bragg,  and,  with  a  pen  of 
fearless  power,  wrote  for  the  press, 
over  a  nom  de  phone,  several  arti- 
cles that  stirred  the  country  and 
the  array  alike,  with  his  invidious 
criticism  of  that  '"Campaign." 
General  Bragg  was  deeply  offended 
and  went  in  search  of  the  guilty  au- 
thor, with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
having  him  subjected  to  court  mar- 
tial. Woolley  was  identified  as  the 
offender,  and  General  Bragg 
promptly  conveyed  to  Richmond 
his  complaints.  Woolley's  pres- 
ence at  Richmond  was  speedily 
commanded,  and  the  Kentuckian 
went  forward  to  receive  the  penal- 
ty, if  need  be,  of  his  alleged  miscon- 
duct. He  called  upon  the  President 
in  response  to  orders,  and  an  inter- 
view took  place  between  the  Chief 
of  the  Confederacy  and  his  in- 
trepid visitor.  Mr.  Davis  pro- 
pounded appropriate  inquiries  cov- 
ering General  Bragg's  complaints, 
and  Woolley  endeavored  to  make 
appropriate  answers.  The  inter- 
new  closed  in  dignified  silence.  The 
President  turned  calmly  and  looked 
out  from  an  adjacent  window  into 
an  open  space,  with  a  sympathetic 
expression  of  face,  and,  then,  turn- 
ing with  characteristic  composure 
to  Woolley,  he  simply  said:  "Well, 
my  yonng  man.  how  is  your  moth- 
er?" To  this  tender  inquiry  Wool- 
ley,  with  manly  eourtesy,  made 
suitable  reply,  whereupon  the  con- 
siderate and  big-hearted  Jefferson 
Davis  reached  the  climax  of  the  ex- 
pected "court  martial7'  by  taking 
young  Woolley  by  the  hand  and 
addressing  him  thus:    ''When  you 


see  Gen.  Buckner,  please  to  convey 
to  him  my  kind  remembrances  and 
my  warmest  regards."  Thus  ended 
the  much-vaunted  Woolley  "court 
martial,"  as  it  remains  unforgot- 
ten  on  the  unwritten  pages  of  Gen. 
Bragg's  "Kentucky  Campaign." 
its  very  simplicity  made  it  sub- 
lime! 

►Several  events  of  noteworthy  in- 
terest marked  the  career  of  Colonel 
Woolley  as  a  practitioner  at  the 
Louisville  bar — such  as  the  suit 
brought  by  General  Buckner  to  re- 
cover certain  valuable  property  in 
Chicago  which  his  wife  had  deeded 
to  her  brother  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Civil  War,  with  the  understand- 
ing and  agreement  that  it  should 
he  returned  at  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties. During  the  war  Mrs.  Buck- 
ner's  brother  died,  the  property 
going  to  his  wife,  who  was  after- 
wards remarried.  The  suit  insti- 
tuted by  General  Buckner  for  the 
recovery  of  the  property,  in  con- 
formity with  the  verbal  under- 
standing, involved  not  only  the  ti- 
tle to  property  valued  at  half  a 
million  dollars,  but  a  number  of  the 
most  intricate  questions  of  law. 
( 'olonel  Woolley  took  charge  of 
this  suit  and  conducted  it,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  late  Hon.  Peter 
B.  Muir,  without  records  to  guide 
him,  in  tho  most  skilful  manner, 
carrying  it  triumphantly  from  the 
lower  courts  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois.  This  achievement  was 
hailed  by  the  bar  as  a  brilliant  pro- 
fessional victory,  and  attracted 
widespread  attention  and  applause. 

The  bar  of  Louisville  will  long 
recollect  Colonel  Woolley's  re- 
markable series  of  suits,  con- 
ducted through  the  period  of  six- 
teen years,  in  resistance  to  the  col- 
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lection  of  certain  municipal  taxes 
on  his  city  property,  title  to  which 
came  through  his  accomplished 
wife,  "who  was  Miss  Mary  John- 
ston, a  daughter  of  Doctor  James 
C.  Johnston,  of  Louisville.  He  be- 
lieved the  taxes  which  had  been 
levied  -were  unjust  and  he  fought 
them  every  step  of  the  "way  from 
court  to  court.  He  was  compelled 
at  last  to  surrender,  submitting  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  was  won  by  Honora- 
ble Henry  L.  Stone,  who  was  the 
ablest  attorney  the  city  of  Louis- 
ville ever  had.  The  judgment 
called  for  the  payment  of  $37,000. 
Colonel  Stone  and  Colonel  "Wool- 
ley  maintained  an  unbroken  friend- 
ship for  each  other,  from  start  to 
finish;  and  upon  hearing  of  Colonel 
Woolley's  death,  Colonel  Stone  was 
reported  as  saying:  (i  Colonel 
Woolley  was  a  man  of  great  reso- 
lution— a  good  lover  and  a  good 
hater.  He  was  a  firm  friend,  but 
did  not  hesitate  to  show  dislike  for 
those  he  did  not  like."  Colonel 
Woolley  was  iu  religious  faith  an 
Episcopalian  and  his  burial  was 
conducted  with  the  rites  of  the 
Episcopal  Church. 


Tins  paper  would  be  incomplete 
if  it  failed  to  contain  some  account 
of  the  present  Robert  Wicldiffe 
Woolley,  whose  father,  the  late 
Frank  W.  Woolley,  was  next  to  the 
youngest  child  of  Judge  Aaron  K. 
"Woolley,  and  whose  mother  was 
Miss  Lucy  McCaw,  a  daughter  of 
the  late  John  MeCaw,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina  and  a  Lexington 
banker.  The  present  Robert  W. 
Woolley,  ;i  nephew  of  the  late  Col. 
Woolley,  was  born  at  Lexington 
April  29,  1869.    He  was  educated  at 


schools  in  that  city  and  at  Ford- 
ham,  New  York.  A  penchant  for 
literary  work  led  him  into  journal- 
ism, beginning  his  career  in  1S93 
as  the  Managing  Editor  of  The 
Transcript,  and  then  of  The  Lead- 
er, of  Lexington.  Soon  thereafter 
he  entered  the  field  of  newspaper 
correspondence  and  won  reputa- 
tion for  brilliant  abilities  as  a  staff 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune and  then  of  the  New  York 
World,  with  headquarters  at  Wash- 
ington City. 

Mr.  Woolley's  ambition  as  a 
writer  was  not  confined  to  news- 
paper correspondence.  He  sought 
a  higher  plane  of  literary  service 
and  undertook  magazine  work,  in 
which  he  soon  achieved  distinction. 
In  1909  and  1910,  Pearson's  Maga- 
zine published  fourteen  articles 
from  his  pen;  among  these  was  one 
of  special  notewortliiness,  attract- 
ing much  attention  at  the  National 
Capital  on  account  of  its  local  im- 
portance. It  was  entitled  "The 
Plunderers  of  Washington."  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Woolley's  fearless 
pen  fired  a  broadside  at  the  condi- 
tion of  the  alleyways  of  Washing- 
ton, and  at  the  manner  in  which 
certain  moneyed  men  had  influ- 
enced legislation  in  the  interest  of 
their  own  property,  located  in  the 
Northwest  section  of  the  city  and 
district,  to  the  detriment,  as  al- 
leged, of  other  portions  of  the  city. 
The  fact  is  here  recalled  that  with- 
in two  weeks  subsequent  to  Mr. 
Woolley's  remarkable  publication 
two  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  resigned.  A  number  of 
citizens  and  newspaper  men,  short- 
ly alter  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent WiNon.  ('ailed  his  attention  to 
Mr.  Woolley's  article,  to  which  the 
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attention  of  the  people  had  been  so 
impressively  directed;  and  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred  that  the  extraor- 
dinary interest  lately  taken  by  all 
classes  in  bringing  about  better  lo- 
cal conditions  is  largely  due  to  Mr. 
VVbolley  vigouous  exposures  of 
men  and  facts. 

Mr.  Woolley  wrote  for  Pearson's 
Magazine,  World'?  Work  and  the 
Review  of  Reviews  other  articles 
that  demonstrated  the  power  of  his 
facile  pen.  the  wide  extent  of  his 
information,  and  the  scope  of  his 
thinking.  He  discussed  with  un- 
nnusual  clearness  and  force  the 
negro  question  in  our  South- 
ern States,  and  the  conditions 
prevalent  from  time  to  time  in 
( 'uba :  took  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  investigation  of  the 
United  States  steel  Corporation, 
and  really  "staged  the  play"  for 
the  Committee  of  Congress,  writ- 
ing part  of  the  report  made  by 
Chairman  Stanley  in  1912.  His 
rare  capacity  as  an  investigator 
and  as  an  analytical  writer  on  cur- 
rent problems  caused  Chairman 
Daniels,  of  the  Publicity  Bureau  of 


the  National  Democratic  Commit- 
tee, to  invite  him  to  be  chief  of  the 
Democratic  Bureau  of  Publicity, 
and  to  be  editor  of  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Text  Book  for  1912 — a 
task  which  he  performed  in  an  ad- 
mirable way. 

Mr.  Woollev  was  appointed  April 
19.  1913,  by  "President  Wilson  to 
the  position  of  xiuditor  of  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior;  and  the 
efficiency  of  his  work  in  that  place 
shows  how  valuable  is  an  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  journalism  in 
fitting  a  man  for  important  official 
service.  Mr.  Woolley,  with  wife 
and  children,  has  been  for  several 
years  a  citizen  of  Fairfax,  Vir- 
ginia. His  wife's  maiden  name 
was  Marguerite  Holmes  Trenholm, 
of  South  Carolina.  She  is  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  George  A. 
Trenholm,  of  Charleston,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Davis,  and 
also  a  niece  of  the  late  Colonel  W. 
L.  Trenholm,  who  was  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  under  President 
Cleveland. 


AT  ASHLAND 

HOME  OF  HENRY  CLAY 
LEXINGTON,  KY. 
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AT  ASHLAND 


(Home  of  Henry  Clay,  Lexington,  Ky.) 


The  waning  sun  in  one  last  flare  of  splen- 
dor 
Gleams    on    the    ivy-girdled    manor-house, 
The    breeze,    like    Blondel,    sings    his    lyric 
tender 
Under  the  locust-boughs; 
Nun-lilies   to  each  other  bow  sedately, 

And  of  their  virgin  visions  softly  talk.; 
Ah,  do  I  glimpse     a     presence,     calm     and 
stately, 
Move  down  his  favorite  walk.? 


Here,    where    in    twilight    mood    of   solemn 
musing, 
He    built    his    stately    edifice    of    dreams, 
His    giant    brain    deliberating,    choosing, 

And   molding  mighty  schemes, 
Here,  where  in  lighter  hours,  with  friends 
around    him, 
He  led  them  captive  at  his  gracious  will, 
Here,    where    his    fate's    tremendous    crisis 
found    him, 
A  presence  lingers  still. 


The  trees  he  planted  stand  in  lordly  leisure 
And  guard  the  acres  of  his  fair  demesne, 

Where   prodigal   blue-grass    has   spread    its 
treasure 
Of  undulating   green; 

Knee-deep  in  clover  stand  the  stolid  cattle. 
And  yonder,  with  his  high,  patrician  head 

Upflung  as  'mid  the  red  tumult  of  battle, 
Curvets  a  thoroughbred. 

Above   the   swaying   wheat   the   bob-white's 
clamor 
Is  softened  to  a  mellow  Harmony; 
The  elder-blooms  gaze  through  the  sunset- 
glamour 
In  white  expectancy; 
And    circling   round   the     elm-tree's     leafy 
towers 
The    red    bird    dartles    like    a    tongue    of 
flame; 
The  old  walls  dream  of  dead,  historic  hours 
And  one   immortal  name. 


In  the  blue  distance  lies  the  city  storied 
That    in    his    tender    heart    he    loved    the 
best, 
In  whose  illustrious  renown  he  gloried, 

The  "Athens  of  the  West." 
How    few    retain    the    vision    that   he    cher- 
ished, 
The  light  of  chivalry  that  lured  him  on. 
Has    his    Kentucky's    bright    ambition    per- 
ished, 
Her  ancient   glory  gone? 

His  thoughts  still  move  among  these  whis- 
pering  grasses, 
His    spirit    still    this    spacious    park    per- 
vades, 
Through    each   moon-silver  night   his    glory 
passes, 
A  star  that  never  fades; 
His  altruism  and  his  high  endeavor. 

His    loyalty    that    dwarfs    our    poor    pre- 
tence. 
Are  shrined  within  this  tranquil  scene  for- 
ever, 
An  endless  immanence. 

,  — Lula  Clark  Markham. 
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MEETING 

Of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 

CAL   {>GC3ETY,  FRANKFORT,  Ky..   IiST 

the  Wwju  of  Fame  at  the  Cap- 
itol iv  Honor  of  Governor  a\*d 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Thatcher,  Late  of 
Panama,  Friday  Morning,  Octo- 
ber 3,  at  Eleven  0 'Clock. 

America By  the  Band 

Introductory  Remarks, 

Hon.  H.  V.  McChesney 

Music — "The    Star   Spangled    Banner" 

By  the  Band 

Benefit  of  Personal  Observation  and 
Experience  in  the  land  of  Ancient 
History   and   Romance, 

Rev.  F.  W.  Eberhardt 

Music — "Hail   Columbia" By   the   Band 

Panama,  the  Yesterday  and  the  Today 
of  the  Panamanians  With  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Finished,  Now  the  Won- 
der of  the  World,  With  Some  Illus- 
trations of  its  Curios,  in  Pottery 
and   Silver Governor  M.   H.   Thatcher 

Music — "But    There   Is    No    Land    Like 

My  Ain  Countrie"  Band 


OFFICERS  ARE  ALL  RE- 
ELECTED. 

(From  The  State  Journal) 
Executive  Committee  of  Ken- 
tucky Historical  Society  Holds 
Meeting  —  Notable  Addresses 
Heard  —  Former  Governor 
Thatcher,  of  Canal  Zone,  and 
Tfie  Rev.  F.  TV.  Eeerhardt  the 
Speakers. 

Officers    of    the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  were  re-elected 


yesterday  morning"  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  which 
preceded  the  program  given  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Governor  McCreary  is  President, 
ex-officio.  The  officers  re-elected 
were :  IT.  Y.  McChesney,  First  Vice 
President:  TV.  TV.  Longmoor,  Sec- 
ond Vice  President  and  Curator; 
Miss  Sally  Jackson,  Third  Vice 
President  and  Librarian ;  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton,  Regent  and  Secre= 
tary-Treasurer. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  H.  V.  McChesney,  Chair- 
man; Mrs.  Annie  H.  Miles,  Miss 
Eliza  Overton.  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hobson, 
Miss  Sally  Jackson,  Vice  President ; 
W.  TV.  Longmoor,  2nd  Alt.  Chair- 
man. Prof.  G-.  C.  Downing,  the  Hon. 
TV.  W.  Stephenson. 

All  were  present  excepting  Mr. 
Stephenson. 

On  account  of  illness  in  her  fam- 
ily, the  Librarian  was  prevented 
from  making  out  her  report  of  new 
books  for  the  library  and  the  list  of 
visitors.  The  Regent  read  the  Ne- 
crolosrv,  which  embraced  tributes  to 
Mrs.  Judith  L.  Marshall.  Col.  R.  T. 
Dnrrett,  and  Dr.  Thos.  E.  Pickett, 
all  of  them  members  of  the  Society. 
The  Committee  then  adjourned  to 
the  Hall. 

Hall  of  Fame  Crowded. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  crowded 
when  the  program    began     at     11 
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o  'clock.  In  the  absence  of  Governor 
McCreary,  who  did  not  return  from 
the  Perry  Centennial  Celebration 
at  Louisville  in  time  to  preside, 
First  Vice  President  MeChesney 
occupied  the  chair  and  acted  as 
master  of  ceremonies. 

The  meeting  opened  with"  Amer- 
ica," played  by  the  band,  the  audi- 
ence joining  in  singing  the  stanzas. 

Vice  President  McChesney.  in  be- 
half of  the  Society,  acknowledged 
receipt  of  a  bronze  bust  of  Senator 
"W.  0.  Bradley,  presented  by  a  num- 
ber of  his  friends :  a  uniform  of  the 
late  Admiral  Lucien  Yonng,  U.  S. 
X.,  together  with  his  sword,  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature during-  the  administration 
of  Gov.  Blackburn  for  his  heroism 
in  saving  lives  in  the  wreck  of  the 
Huron,  and  three  medals  presented 
to  him  for  heroism  in  saving  other 
lives.  The  receipt  of  a  portrait  of 
Col.  Anderson  Cheanult,  C.  S.  A.,  of 
Richmond,  also  was  acknowledged. 
Col.  Chenault  commanded  the  rai- 
ment of  which  Governor  McCreary 
was  a  member,  and  when  he  was 
killed  in  battle.  Governor  McCreary, 
who  Avas  fighting  by  his  colonel's 
side  at  the  time,  succeeded  to  the 
command. 

Two  Xotable  Addresses. 
The  Rev.  F.  W.  Eberhardt's  ad- 
dress on  the  eye-witness  as  the  bear- 
er of  truth,  was  happily  designed 
to  introduce  the  speech  of  former 
Governor  M.  IT.  Thatcher,  of  the 
Canal  Zone,  who  spoke  on  Panama 
and  the  Panamanians,  giving  to  the 
long  and  romantic  history  of  the 
isthmus  an  engrossing  personal 
note  from  his  observation  of  its 
character  and  the  nature  of  the 
people. 


Before  beginning  his  subject  Gov- 
ernor Thatcher  paid  a  glowing  trib- 
ute to  his  friend,  Senator  Bradley. 
Gov.  Thatcher  had  been  one  of  the 
originators  of  the  idea  of  present- 
ing a  bronze  bust  of  the  Senator  to 
the  Society. 

Gov.  Thatcher  held  the  close  at- 
tention of  his  audience  for  more 
than  an  hour.  "With  maps  and  pic- 
tures he  enabled  his  hearers  to  keep 
in  mind  the  geographical  situation 
while  he  described  the  neighbors  of 
the  Canal  Zone. 

He  told  of  the  lives  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  and  described  the  cli- 
mate and  vegetation,  a  growing, 
blooming  orchid  on  a  table  beside 
the  speaker  showing  the  beauty  and 
purity  of  the  flora  of  mountain  and 
jungle. 

His  last  period  in  his  address  was 
a  tribute  to  America,  greatest  of 
nations,  which  had  brought  the  po- 
etic dream  of  Columbus  to  a  mag- 
nificent fulfillment,  in  the  union  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
making  now  a  smooth,  glittering 
pathway  to  the  goal  of  that  marin- 
er's hopes — the  "Indies." 

A  round  of  hearty  applause 
greeted  this  climax  of  his  address, 
and  at  the  conclusion  his  auditors 
crowded  around  him  to  thank  him 
and  to  eongratulate  the  Society  on 
giving  the  opportunity  to  present 
so  line  an  address. 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  whose  grace  and 
elegant  appearance,  with  her  gra- 
cious and  beautiful  hospitality,  had 
made  her  famous  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
was  now  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
She  had  loaned  the  Society  a  num- 
ber of  beautiful  curios,  and  now  was 
persuaded  to  tell  the  audience  ths 
historic  value  in  Panama  of  these 
rare  things.    Among    them    were 
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massive,  rare  chains  of  gold,  be- 
gemmed, and  wrought  curiously, 
also  bead-work,  specimens  of  the 
wooden  ware  of  the  peasants' 
homes,  pretty  boxes,  a  Thermos 
teapot,  silver  platters,  hundreds  of 
years  old,  and  silver  teapot,  and  a 
doll,  dressed  in  the  universol  cos- 
tume of  the  women  and  children  of 
Panama  fifty  years  ago ;  implements 
of  household  work,  such  as  brooms 
and  hraisure  fans.  etc.  With  charm- 
ing simplicity  she  explained  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  curios,  and  the  audi- 
ence, as  well  as  the  Society,  gave 
her  a  vote  of  thanks  for  thus  crown- 
ing  with  other  illustrations  Mr. 
Thatcher's  valuable  and  interesting- 
address. 


PORTRAIT  OF  COLONEL 
DAVID  WALLER  CHEXAULT 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Reg- 
ister the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  has  received  a  large  engrav- 
ing of  the  Jute  Colonel  David  Wall- 
er Chenault,  who  commanded  the 
Eleventh  Kentucky  Confederate 
Cavalry  in  the  war  between  the 
States.  The  picture  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Colonel  Chenault 's 
nejihew,  Mr.  Anderson  Chenault 
Quisenberry,  formerly  of  Winches- 
ter, Ky.,  now  living  in  Ilyattsville, 
Maryland.  It  is  an  enlarged  copy  of 
a  daguerreotype  that  Colonel  Che- 
nault had  taken  when  he  was  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  in  .January.  I'-CJ. 

David  Waller  Chenanlt  was  of 
French  Huguenot  and  Scottish  de- 
t,  being  the  son  of  Anderson 
Chenault  and  Emily  (Cameron) 
nault.  He  waa  born  in  Madison 
County,  Ky..  February  5,  1826. 
When     the     Confederate     General 


Bragg  made  a  campaign  in  Ken- 
tucky in  1S62,  Mr.  Chenault  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting  the  Eleventh  Ken- 
tucky Confederate  Cavalry,  which 
was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
Richmond,  Ky.,  on  Setpember  10. 
1%2.  and  of  which  he  was  made  the 
Colonel.  The  regiment  contained 
nearly  a  thousand  men,  and  was 
probably  the  largest  Confederate 
regiment  ever  raised  in  Kentucky. 
Its  field,  staff  and  company  officers 
were  as  follows : 

Field  and  Staff. 

Colonel.  David  Waller  Chenault, 
of  Madison  County,  killed  at  Green 
River  Bridge,  Ky.,  July  4,  1863,  as 
the  regiment  was  setting  out  for  the 
Ohio  raid. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  Jospeh  T. 
Tucker,  of  Clark  County,  born  in 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 

Major,  James  B.  McCreary,  of 
Madison  County,  now  (for  the  sec- 
ond time)  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Adjutant,  Captain  William  L. 
Hickman,  of  Clark  County. 

Surgeon,  Dr.  B.  M.  Webb;  Assist- 
ant Surgeons,  Dr.  B.  Washington 
Taylor,  of  Clark  County:  Dr.  Ay- 
lett  Raines. 

Quartermaster,  Captain  Buford 
Allen  Traeey,  of  Clark  County. 

Commissary  of  Subsistence,  Cap- 
tain R.  Williams. 

Chaplain,  Rev.  William  L.  Rid- 
dell,  of  Estill  County. 

Sergeants  Major,  John  Henry 
Jackson  and  James  Royall  Price, 
both  of  Clark  County. 

Company  Officers. 

Company  A  (Clark  County). 
Captain  Gordon  C.  Mnllihs,  froze 
to  death  January  1,  1864,  while  a 
prisoner  of  war  in  the  Ohio  peni- 
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tentiary;  1st  Lieutenant,  Allen  A. 
Rankin;  2d  Lieutenants,  S.  P.  Cun- 
ningham, Rodnev  Haggard,  and 
William  W.  Baldwin,  killed  at 
Green  River  Bridge. 

Company  B  (Madison  County). 
Captains,  Joseph  Chenault.  killed 
at  Greasy  Creek,  Ky.,  May  8.  1863, 
and  Alexander  Tribble,  killed  at 
Green  River  Bridge.  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, Isham  A.  Fox.  2d  Lieutenants, 
Charles  Stone,  Dudley  Tribble,  Jr. 

Company  C  (Clark  County).  Cap- 
tain, A.  J.  Bruner,  wounded  at 
Greasy  Creek,  Ky.,  and,  his  wound 
not  being  healed,  he  rode  600  miles 
on  the  Ohio  raid,  on  a  side  saddle, 
carrying  his  crutches.  1st  Lieuten- 
ant, James  Levi  Wheeler.  2d  Lieu- 
tenants, Thomas  Birch,  T.  J.  Hag- 
gard, Taylor  Tracev,  -wounded  at 
Bull's  Gap,  Tenn., 'November  13, 
1864,  and  James  Royall  Price,  pro- 
moted from  Sergeant  Major. 

Company  B  (Estill  County).  Cap- 
tain. J.  L.  jR.  Dickens.  1st  Lieuten- 
ant. W.  Wiseman.  2d  Lieutenants. 
J.  M.  Riddell  and  W.  Winburn. 

Company  E  (Madison  County). 
Captain.  Robert  B.  Ten  ill.  severe- 
ly wounded  at  Mt.  Sterling,  Kv., 
March  21,  1863.  1st  Lieutenant, 
G.  W.  Ranson,  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Mission  Ridaro.  2nd  Lieuten- 
ants, Seth  Maupin,  severelv  wound- 
ed at  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.,  and  G.  W. 
Maupin. 

Company  F  (Madison  County). 
Captain,  Thomas  B.  Collins,  wound- 
ed  at  Greasy  Creek;  escaped  cap- 
ture on  the  Ohio  raid  by  swimming 
the  Ohio  River  at  Buffington  Island; 
afterwards  went  to  Canada  in  the 
secret  service  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty  Confed- 
erate BoldieTB  who  made  the  cele- 
brated "  Bank  Raid"  at  St.  Albans, 


Vermont.  1st  Lieutenant,  J.  F.  Old- 
ham. 2d  Lieutenants,  C.  H.  Cov- 
ington and  James  H.  Tevis. 

Company  G  (Bourbon  County). 
Captains,  James  Mitchell,  Thomas 
Wells.  1st  Lieutenants,  G.  W.  Bow- 
en,  Alfred  Williams.  2d  Lieuten- 
ants, Thomas  J.  Current,  W.  A. 
Bedford,  Milo  Wells,  killed  at 
Bull's  Gap,  Tenn. 

Company  H  (Madison,  Montgom- 
ery and  Estill  Counties).  Captain, 
Augustus  H.  Magee,  who  was  one 
of  the  six  officers  who  escaped  from 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  with  General 
John  H.  Morgan;  killed  at  Bull's 
Gap,  Tenn.  1st  Lieutenant,  Frank 
A.  West,  killed  at  Green  River 
Bridge.  2d  Lieutenants,  F.  M.  Lou- 
derback  and  Cassius  M.  Taylor. 

Company  I  (Estill  County).  Cap- 
tain. Jack  May,  shot  and  killed 
while  a  prisoner  of  war.  1st  Lieu- 
tenant, T.  Corbin.  2d  Lieutenant, 
M.  Raines. 

Company  K  (Clinton  and  Wayne 
Counties).  Captain,  B.  S.  Barton. 
1st  Lieutenant.  Harrison  Moles, 
killed  in  battle  in  September,  1863. 
2d  Lieutenant,  T.  B.  Corbett, 


OUGHT  TO  HAVE  MONUMENT 
HERE. 

Quite  recently  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society  has  erected 
a  beautiful  monument  in  honor  of 
one  of  our  townsmen — Theodore 
O'Hara,  who  wrote  the  immortal 
poem,  ''The  Bivouac  of  the  Dead." 
It  is  a  well  deserved  token  of  love 
and  affection.  The  memory  of  this 
bard  will  be  to  Kentucky  and  the 
world  as  lasting  as  the  stars  glit- 
tering in  the  blue  dome  above.  He 
first  saw  the  sun  shine  here  in  Dan- 
ville, and  McDowell  Park  will  never 
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he  as  complete  as  it  should  be  until 
the  citizens  of  Ms  native  place 
erect  a  monument  to  Ms  honor. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  designed  the 
one  at  Frankfort,  on  one  side  is  the 
Harp,  on  the  other  the  Pen  and 
Palm  Branch.  Within  the  last 
three  weeks  hundreds  have  visited 
the  spot  where  he  sleeps  and  all 
pronounce  the  monument  a  beau- 
tiful production,  one  of  which  all 
Kentuckinns  are  proud. — Danville 
Advocate. 


THE  PERRY  CENTENNIAL  IN 

LOUISVILLE,  FROM  SEPT. 

29  TO  OCT.  5. 

"We  have  clipped  the  following  ad- 
dresses for  the  benefit  of  our  over- 
seas exchanges  and  readers,  that 
they  may  see  where  our  people 
stand  today  after  a  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  them  and  us. 
Surely  we  met  the  enemy — and 
made  him  a  friend. 

Cbsttenxial  Addresses. 

Gov.  MeCreary  and  the  other  dig- 
nitaries, upon  arrival  at  the  river 
front,  were  escorted  to  the  speak- 
ers' stand,  which  had  been  ereeted 
at  a  corner  of  the  inclosure  before 
the  spectators'  seats.  About  8,000 
people,  including  the  3.000  school 
children,  gathered  to  watch  the  mo- 
tor boat  races  and  hear  the  ad- 
dresses. Outside  the  inclosure  many 
were  able  to  hear  the  addresses 
without  paying  admission. 

James  B.  Camp,  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Centennial  Association, 
opened  the  exercises  bv  presenting 
the  Rev.  Charles  P.  Raffo,  who 
made  the  invocation.  The  Rev, 
Father  Raffo  declared  that  it  was 
fitting  on  such  an  occasion  that 
thanks  be  offered  up  for  the  victo- 


ries of  1S12.  Mr.  Camp  made  a 
short  talk  before  introducing  May- 
or Head. 

"I  wish  to  greet  the  people  of 
Louisville  and  Ken+ncky,"  he  said. 
""We  are  here  tins  afternoon  to  ded- 
icate a  celebration  which  has  been 
under  way  for  many  months.  What 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Exec- 
utive Committee  and  the  various 
other  committees  working  under  its 
direction  you  will  see  as  the  week 
progresses.  I  believe  we  have  pre- 
pared an  entertainment  you  will 
appreciate." 

Mr.  Camp  then  introduced  May- 
or Head,  who  opened  his  speech  by 
saying :  ' '  Since  I  have  been  Mayor 
of  Louisville  no  greater  honor  or 
pleasure  has  been  given  me  than 
to  address  an  audience  of  this  mag- 
nitude. This  occasion  is  of  moment 
not  only  to  Louisville,  but  to  the  en- 
tire uation.  To  those  distinguished 
visitors  and  guests  who  have  come 
from  other  parts  of  Kentucky,  or 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
I  desire  to  tender  a  most  hearty 
welcome  and  to  assure  you  that 
Louisville  duly  appreciates  the 
honor  of  being  host  to  each  and 
every  one  of  you." 

The  Mayor  declared  that  when 
first  the  matter  of  celebrating  Per- 
ry's victory  in  Louisville  was  sug- 
gested, he  had  no  realization  of  the 
truly  important  reasons  why  Ken- 
tucky should  participate.  He  now 
realized,  he  said,  that  if  any  State 
in  the  Union  could  be  justly  proud 
of  the  victories  of  1812,  it  was  Ken- 
tucky. 

"History  records,"  said  Mayor 
Head,  "that  this  Commonwealth 
not  only  furnishes  a  great  majority 
of  those  who  so  gallantly  participa- 
ted in  those  splendid  battles  of  the 
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lakes,  but  that  it  furnished  practi- 
cally all  the  men  who  accomplished 
such  brilliant  achievements  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames,  and  other 
land  engagements  which  Are  now 
commemorate." 

Praise  foe  Ke^tttckiaxs. 

The  Mayor  called  attention  to  a 
letter  written  by  Commodore  Per- 
ry he  recently  had  seen,  in  which 
a  glowing  tribute  was  paid  to  the 
Kentuckians  who  helped  win  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie.  He  described 
Perry's  labors  in  buying  lumber 
and  superintending  the  building  of 
his  fleet. 

"The  building  of  the  vessels 
however,"  continued  Mr.  Head, 
"was  of  small  importance  when 
compared  with  the  great  task  of 
securing  the  proper  men  with 
which  to  man  the  boats.  Perry 
scanned  the  country  from  the  East 
to  the  West,  from  the  Xorth  to  the 
South,  and  after  a  careful  survey 
came  personally  to  Kentucky  and 
picked  the  men,  each  of  whom  he 
claimed  could  hit  a  bull's  eve  at 
1,000  yards. 

"This  was  Perry's  boast.  But 
Kentucky  is  fortunate  in  that  it 
cannot  only  claim  credit  for 
achievements  on  the  water.  The 
great  land  battles  which  commem- 
orate the  war  were  won  through  the 
bravery  of  our  Kentuckians.  It  is, 
therefore,  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  should  celebrate,  in  the 
city  of  Louisville,  the  War  of  1312. 
Other  eities  have  celebrated,  but  I 
believe  Louisville  will  far  surpass 
in  its  achievements  the  celebration 
of  anv  city  in  the  various  States. 

"This  is  a  great  educational 
event.  It  will  tench  our  people  not 
only  of  the  events  of  the  War  of 


1312,  but  will  inculcate  in  them  a 
deep  spirit  of  patriotism.  It  is  a 
magnificent  thing  for  those  3,000 
school  children  to  know  what  their 
ancestors  did.  It  is  a  magnificent 
thing  for  us  to  realize  that,  as  de- 
scendants of  those  brave  and  noble 
Kentuckians,  we  are  now  permitted 
in  an  age  of  peace  and  plenty,  to 
give  due  credence  and  praise  to 
their  splendid  efforts,  which  made 
possible  this  great  and  glorious 
country."  Mayor  Head  concluded 
by  thanking  those  connected  with 
the  celebration  for  their  labors. 

After  the  Mayor's  speech  the  en- 
tire assemblage  rose  and  each  man 
bared  his  head  as  the  school  chil- 
dren blended  their  voices  in  the 
singing  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner." 

Words  of  Judge  Miller. 

"In  this  centennial  celebration  of 
one  of  the  chief  events  of  our  second 
war  for  freedom,  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  Kentuckians  should 
take  a  leaning  part,"  said  Judge 
Shackelford  Miller  in  his  address. 
"Following  a  pioneer  history  un- 
equaled  in  exhibition  of  courage  and 
thrilling  incidents,  Kentucky  had 
finally  become  a  State — the  first  in 
this  new  and  separate  country  over 
the  mountains,  The  isolation  of  our 
people  had  necessarily  made  them  a 
hardy  and  self-reliant  race — traits 
which  have  been  repeatedly  shown, 
in  a  marked  degree,  in  our  later  war 
with  Mexico  and  in  the  war  between 
the  States. 

"If  we  were  to  maintain  our  self- 
respect  and  sovereignty  as  a  na- 
tion, experience  had  clearly  shown 
by  1812  that  it  could  be  done  only 
by  fighting  out  again  with  the  moth- 
er countrv  the  issues  between  the 
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two  countries.  And  so  the  inevita- 
ble second  war  was  begun  in  1812. 
It  dragged  for  quite  a  while.  The 
news  of  Hull's  surrender  of  Detroit 
in  August  fell  like  a  pall  upon  the 
country.  Harrison's  Northwestern 
campaign  of  1813  for  the  recovery 
of  Detroit  turned  out  no  better.  The 
horrors  of  the  Paver  Eaisin  in  Jan- 
uary were  followed  by  the  fall  of 
Fort  Meigs  in  May.  In  these  bat- 
tles the  Kentuckians  had  suffered 
most,  and  it  was  with  the  intent  to 
revenge  the  barbarous  treatment 
of  her  soldiers  by  the  British  and 
Indians  at  the  River  Eaisin  that  the 
veteran  Gov.  Shelby,  in  answer  to 
Harrison's  call,  instantly  issued  his 
proclamation  inviting  volunteers  to 
meet  him  at  Newport  and  announc- 
ing that  he  would  lead  them  in  per- 
son. The  call  was  for  2,000  infant- 
ry. The  response  showed  4,000 
mounted  volunteers. 

Mabch  of  Shelby's  Army. 

"Shelby's  army  of  Kentuckians 
marched  out  of  Cincinnati  on  Sep- 
tember 1. 

"In  the  meantime  Perry  had 
fought  and  won  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie  on  September  10,  and  the  Brit- 
ish army  had  retreated  into  Cana- 
da. The  Kentucky  troops  were 
transferred  across  Lake  Erie  by 
ships  and  were  chiefly  concerned 
in  winning  the  great  victory  over 
Tecumseh  and  the  British  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Detroit,  on  October  5.  Per- 
ry had  been  detailed  from  the  At- 
lantic service  to  recover  Lake  Erie, 
and  as  a  be<nnnin£  he  had  to  build 
his  fleet-  In  this  important  work  he 
had  the  masterful  aid  of  the  patri- 
otic Noah  Brown.  Brown  not  onlv 
built  the  fleet,  but  he  fought  by  Per- 


ry's side  and  rowed  the  boat  that 
carried  his  commander  from  the 
Lawrence  to  the  Niagara.  That  vic- 
tory practically  ended  the  fighting 
in  the  Northwest.  Perry's  naval 
victory  had  saved  that  portion  of 
the  country  for  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  his  achievement  we  cele- 
brate today. 

"While  the  victory  of  Perry  has 
caught  the  imagination  of  the  young 
and  claimed  the  attention  of  the  his- 
torians for  a  century,  the  life  and 
character  of  the  hero  are  but  little 
known.  No  ordinary  man,  how- 
ever, could  have  done  what  Perry 
did;  his  achievements  constitute 
his  certificate  of  character  and  his 
patent  of  nobility.  His  laconic  dis- 
patch to  Harrison,  'AVe  have  met 
the  enemy  and  they  are  ours,'  is 
comparable  in  its  force  and  brevity 
only  to  Caesar's  famous  message 
to  the  Eoman  Senate.  Had  Perry 
lived  longer  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity for  still  greater  achievements 
come  to  him,  who  can  doubt  he 
would  have  been  equal  to  it?  In 
doing  him  honor  today  we  are  but 
giving  him  his  due. 

Peace  From  Victory. 
"We  should  not,  however,  rest 
with  contemplating  the  victory  of 
the  warrior;  we  should  also  study, 
for  further  airidance,  the  effect  of 
the  victory.  If  Perry's  Quaker  spir- 
it could  revisit  his  country  today  it 
would  be  gladdened  by  the  fact  that 
for  a  hundred  years  there  has  been 
pence  between  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  And  why  should  it  have 
bei  a  at  all  otherwise.'  A  common 
race,  speaking  the  same  language, 
having  the  same  priceless  litera- 
ture, reared  under  the  same  com- 
mon law  and  having  the  same  ideas 
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of  government,  should  never  war 
•with  each  other.  False  notions  of 
honor  in  nations,  as  in  men,  have  led 
to  innumerable  regrets  when  reason 
resumed  its  sway,  for  honor  is  a 
word  of  easy  virtue  and  has  been 
prostituted  for  evil  as  well  as  good 
purposes.  We  all  know  how  easy 
it  would  have  been  lately  for  a  care- 
less or  an  unwise  President  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  war  with  Mexico,  and 
how  easy  it  was  avoided  by  a  wise 
and  conservative  Chief  Executive. 

"Nations,  like  men,  should  never 
forget  the  wise  words  of  Socrates 
as  reported  by  Plato  in  one  of  those 
beautiful  dialogues  'which  shine 
with  stellar  light  across  the  ayes.' 
that  it  is  more  shameful  to  do  a 
wrong  than  to  receive  one.  This  is 
the  best  lesson  we  can  bring  home 
to  ourselves  for  this  day's  celebra- 
tion. 

"As  was  said  of  another,  so  may 
be  said  of  Perry: 

"  'May  our  God,  in  whose  bosom 
he  rests,  who  guarded  him  in  our 
country's  battles,  vouchsafe  that 
his  spirit  may  continue  to  hover 
over  the  land  he  saved,  and  perpet- 
uate it,  peaceful,  powerful,  plenti- 
ful, and  free  through  all  vicissitudes 
of  storm  and  sunshine,  until  earth- 
ly monuments  shall  moulder  into 
dust  and  humanity  shall  triumph 
over  the  mutations  of  time,  or  time 
shall  be  no  more.'  " 

Goverxor  Opens  Celebr.vtiox. 
Governor  MeCreary,  after  the 
cheers  greeting  his  introduction  had 
subsided,  declared  that  as  Govern- 
or of  Kentucky  he  gave  a  hearty 
welcomo  to  all  present,  and  formal- 
ly declared  the  Kentucky  Perry 
Centennial  celebration  inaugurated. 


The  Governor  declared  it  fitting 
and  proper  that  Kentucky,  which 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  war  of  1812 
in  the  West,  whose  commanding  offi- 
cers and  troops  were  so  heroic  and 
accomplished  so  much,  and  whose 
contribution  in  men  and  means  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  war  was  so 
great,  should  take  a  strong,  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  commemorating 
the  historic  characters  and  splendid 
victories  of  the  war.  Kentuckians, 
he  said,  could  be  relied  upon  to  do 
their  full  duty  when  courage,  pa- 
triotism and  achievements  are  to 
be  celebrated  and  endorsed. 

"Kentuckians  were  very  conspic- 
uous in  the  War  of  1812,"  said  the 
Governor.  "Henry  Clay,  the  gal- 
lant and  gifted,  tried  and  true 
statesman  of  Kentucky,  was  speak- 
er of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  war  com- 
menced, and  was  active  and  ardent 
in  advocating  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States.  He  also 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who 
helped  to  prepare  and  sign  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  It  was  said  of  him 
by  John  J.  Crittenden:  'To  Henry 
Clay,  as  its  chief  mover  and  author, 
belongs  the  statesman's  portion  of 
the  glory  of  the  War  of  1812.  and 
to  the  same  Henry  Clay,  as  one  of 
the  makers  and  signers  of  the  trea- 
ty, belongs  the  blessings  of  the 
peacemaker.  His  crown  is  made 
up  of  the  jewels  of  peace  and  war.' 

"Isaac  Shelby,  the  sturdy,  patri- 
otic and  brave  soldier,  had  shown 
his  courage  and  military  genius  in 
the  Revolution,  and  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  in  1812.  When 
the  news  came  of  the  defeat  of  the 
United  States  soldiers  at  the  battle 
of  the  River  Raisin  and  of  the  mas- 
sacre    of    the     Kentucky  soldiers, 
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there      was       great       indignation 

throughout  Kentucky  and  universal 
determination  in  favor  of  revenge. 
The  Legislature  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion asking-  Governor  Shelby  to  take 
command  in  the  field  of  a  new  levy 
of  troops  and  authorized  him  to  call 
for  3,000  additional  soldiers.  He 
responded  immediately  and  ordered 
that  the  troops  should  constitute 
four  regiments. 

"Gen.  Green  Clay  was  placed  in 
command  of  this  brigade.  He  was 
a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  came  in 
early  life  to  Kentucky,  settling  in 
Madison  County. 

"Governor  Shelby  again  called 
for  volunteers  in  August,  1813. 
More  than  3.500  Kentuckians  re- 
sponded to  this  call.  These  troops, 
with  others,  were  formed  into  five 
brigades  commanded  by  Generals 
Cannes.  Chiles.  King,  Allen  and 
Caldwell.  The  brigade-  formed  in- 
to two  military  divisions,  command- 
fd  by  Gen.  Joseph  Desha  and  Gen. 
"William  Henry,  with  Governor 
Shelby  as  commander-in-chief. 

Helped  Perry  Win. 

"It  was  from  this  army  of  fight- 
ing Kentuckians  that  sharp-shoot- 
ers were  detailed  and  placed  on 
board  of  Commodore  Perry's  fleet, 
where  they  were  given  positions  in 
the  rigging  of  his  vessels  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie  and  helped  him  to 
gain  that  great  victory. 

"The  important  and  decisive  bat- 
tle was  the  Battle  of  the  Thames, 
fought  and  won  on  Canadian  soil," 
continued  the  Governor.  "The  gal- 
lantry and  endurance  of  the  heroes 
of  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison's 
army,  consisting  of  live  brigades  of 
brave  Kentucky  volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Gov.  Shelby,  and  about 


1,000  mounted  Kentuckians,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Richard  M.  John- 
son, were  conspicuously  shown 
when  they  pursued  Gen.  Proctor 
and  lis  combined  army  of  British 
and  Indians  and  overtook  them  a 
few  miles  from  the  River  Thames. 
Here  was  fought  one  of  the  fiercest 
battles  ever  participated  in  by 
Americans,  in  which  every  officer 
and  soldier  did  his  full  duty.  Here 
Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  afterward  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  mounted  regiment  won  iiumor- 
tal  fame.  Here  the  'Forlorn  Hope,' 
commanded  by  Col.  Whitley,  of  Lin- 
coln County,  Ky.,  consisting  of 
twenty  men,  who  volunteered  to 
draw  the  lire  of  the  Indians,  were 
all  killed  but  one:  and  they  won  im- 
perishable renown,  like  those  who 
fought  and  died  at  Thermopylae. 
Here  Tecumseh,  the  great  Indian 
chief,  who  commanded  2,000  In- 
dians, was  killed ;  and  the  North- 
west was  rescued  from  savage  con- 
trol and  Indian  power  was  broken. 
Here  the  most  decisive  victory  of 
the  War  of  1812  was  gained,  and 
throughout  the  battle  the  cry,  <Re- 
member  the  Raisin,'  seemed  to  be 
on  every  Kentucky  soldier's  lips. 

"The' last  battle  of  the  War  of 
1812  was  fought  and  won  by  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson  at  New  Orleans. 
Many  Kentuckians  were  in  this  bat- 
tle. 

"Congress  thanked  Gen.  Harri- 
son and  Governor  Shelby  and  their 
officers  and  men  for  their  gallantry 
and  victory  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Thames,  and  gave  to  Gen.  Harrison 
and  Governor  Shelby  each  a  gold 
medal;  and  Congress  also  thanked 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  and  his  offic- 
ers and  men  for  their  gallantrv  on 
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Lake  Erie  and  gave    Mm    a    gold 
medal. ' ' 

Directed  by  Miss  Caroline  Bour- 
gard,  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
public  schools,  the  school  children 
sang  "My  Old  Kentucky  Home" 
and  "Dixie"  when  the  Governor 
had  finished  speaking. 

Evolution  of  the  Flag. 

E.  C.  Ballard  Thruston  concluded 
the  exercises  with  his  address,  "The 
Evolution  of  Our  Flag."  illustrat- 
ing the  talk  with  silken  flags  of  va- 
rious types  and  times.  After  touch- 
ing upon  the  earlier  flags  of  differ- 
,  ent  nations.  Mr.  Thruston  describ- 
ed the  evolution  of  the  American 
flag  as  follows : 

"When  our  Revolutionary  War 
broke  out  there  were  but  few  of  the 
colonists  who  had  any  desire  to  sep- 
arate from  their  mother  country, 
they  were  fighting  for  a  correction 
of  abuses,  not  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  nation.  The  consequence 
was  the  only  flag  which  they  had 
common  to  all  the  colonies  was  that 
of  the  British  Merchant  Marine.  In 
the  early  days  of  our  Revolution- 
ary War  each  regiment  or  company 
had  its  own  flag,  made  as  a  rale  by 
the  women  where  the  regiment  or 
company  was  organized  and  indica- 
tive of  their  sentiments.  Therefore, 
practically  no  two  of  these  flags 
were  the  same.  Several  of  the  colo- 
nies then  undertook  to  adopt  flags 
differing  in  design;  the  one  which 
was  the  most  popular  in  the  North- 
ern colonies  being  the  Pine  Tree, 
generally  with  the  motto,  'An  Ap- 
peal to  Heaven.1  The  one  favored 
by  the  Southern  colonies  was  the 
Rattlesnake,  usually  with  the  mot- 
to, 'Don't  Tread  on  Me,'  or  'Be- 
ware.' 


"This  multiplicity  of  flags  was 
very  confusing,  and  wise  men  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  having 
some  flag  which  the  colonists  would 
look  to  as  common  to  all  and  excit- 
ing the  jealousies  of  none.  Many  de- 
signs were  suggested  and  actually 
used,  even  a  combination  of  the 
pine  tree  and  the  rattlesnake,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  to  meet  with 
universal  favor.  It  was  then  that 
what  became  known  as  the  Cam- 
bridge flag  was  designed.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  marine  flag  of  England 
with  the  red  field  divided  into  thir- 
teen alternate  red  and  white 
stripes,  representing  the  thirteen 
colonies.  This  flag  complied  with 
the  British  law  because  it  still  re- 
tained the  Union  Jack  in  the  canton, 
but  it  was  never  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. 

"About  the  time  we  issued  our 
Declaration  of  Independence  we 
dropped  the  Union  Jack  from  this 
flag,  but  even  then  a  large  part  of 
our  people  still  hoped  for  a  recon- 
ciliation with  our  mother  country, 
and  it  was  nearly  a  year  later,  on 
June  14,  1777,  that  Congress  passed 
an  act  adopting  the  flag  of  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and 
thirteen  stars,  white  on  a  blue  field, 
representing  a  new  constellation. 
This  remained  our  flag  until  after 
Vermont  and  Kentucky  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union,  when,  in  1794, 
Congress  passed  an  act,  to  take  ef- 
fect May  1,  1705,  changing  the  flag 
to  one  of  fifteen  stripes  and  fifteen 
stars.  This  remained  the  flag  of  our 
country  for  twenty-three  years, 
throughout  the  entire  War  of  1812. 

"On  the  flag  which  floated  over 
Ft.  McHenry  on  September  14, 1814, 
and  inspired  Francis  Scott  Key  to 
write  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner,' 
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Kentucky  -was  represented  by  both. 
a  star  and  a  stripe.  But  you  must 
understand  that  merely  because  a 
flag  did  not  contain  the  full  comple- 
ment of  stars  and  stripes  it  was  not 
discarded,  but  continued  in  use  until 
it  was  worn  out.  Thus  it  -was  that 
a  regiment  of  Kentucky  troops  un- 
der Col.  Richard  M.  Johnson  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Thames,  whose  centen- 
nial we  are  now  celebrating,  carried 
a  Revolutionary  flag  with  thirteen 
stars  and  thirteen  stripes,  of  which 
this  i-  a  reproduction.  The  original 
is  in  the  historical  collection  at  the 
library  on  Fourth  and  York  streets, 
having  been  kindly  loaned  to  us  by 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety for  that  purpose. 

"It  iras  in  1818  that  we  adopted 
our  third  law  on  the  flasr.  returning 
to  the  original  thirteen  stripes  and 
increasin::'  the  number  of  stars  to 
one  for  each  State  in  the  Union. 

"Throughout  all  this  period  there 
was  nothing  definite  a?  to  how  the 
stars  should  be  arranged,  that  be- 
ing left  practically  to  the  whim  of 
the  maker  or  the  rulings  of  the  de- 
partment. Our  navy  made  its  own 
flags,  but  our  army  had  them  made 
by  different  manufacturers.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  stars  were 
differently  arran^d  and  there  was 
no  uniformity  until,  in  1912,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is- 
sued an  executive  order  defining 
bow  the  stars  should  be  arranged 
in  the  future  and  the  exact  propor- 
tions of  the  flags.  This,  therefore, 
is  our  flag  of  today.  'Loner  may  it 
wave  over  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave.'  " 

The  benediction  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  Waltz,  after 
which  the  exorcises  were  concluded 
by  President  Camp.    Many  of  the 


school  children  were  taken  to  Cen- 
tennial Park  to  witness  the  per- 
formances there.  A  large  crowd 
saw  the  motorboat  races,  which 
were  in  progress  during  the  speech- 
making. 

Commodore  George  H.  Worth- 
ington,  of  Cleveland,  president-gen- 
eral of  the  Interstate  Board  of  Per- 
ry's Victory  Centennial  Commis- 
sioners, arrived  in  Louisville  dur- 
ing the  afternoon.  He  was  met  at 
the  station  by  McKenzie  R.  Todd, 
of  Frankfort,  financial  secretary  of 
the  Interstate  Board,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  the  river  front.  Oth- 
er members  of  the  Interstate  Board 
who  sat  in  the  stand  during  the  ex- 
ercises and  participated  in  the  pa- 
rade are  George  D.  Emerson,  of 
Xew  York,  who  was  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Emerson;  S.  L.  Alder,  Ja- 
cob Schifferdecker,  Charles  A, 
Frank,  and  Dr.  C.  B.  Herrick,  of 
Xew  York ;  Webster  B.  Huntington, 
of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Todd. 

Xine  members  of  the  Governor's 
staff,  incluclinrr  J.  Tandy  Ellis.  Ad- 
jutant General,  were  present.  They 
are  as  follows:  Col.  Charles  B. 
Xorton,  chief -of -staff ;  Cols.  Wil- 
liam Thalheimer,  Herman  V.  Colin. 
J.  W.  Jefferson  and  Dan  H.  Bus- 
sell,  of  Loui.iville;  C.  A.  Bell,  of 
Bedford;  C.  H.  Ryan,  of  Russeli- 
ville,  and  Charles  W.  Metcalfe,  of 
Pineville.  Other  members  of  the 
staff  will  arrive  during  today  and 
tomorrow  and  will  entertain  the 
Governor  at  luncheons  at  various 
times  during  the  celebration. 

Pbepap.ed  for  Emergencies. 

Dr.  Walker  B.  Gossett,  chairman 

of     the     Hospital  Committee,  had 

made  ample  arrangement  to  meet 

emergencies  when    the    centennial 
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was  inaugurated.  A  staff  of  forty 
physicians  and  nineteen  nurses  was 
on  hand,  with  headquarters  on  the 
river  front  and  at  Fourth  and  Green 
streets.  During  the  flambeau  parade 
tonight  one  doctor  and  one  nurse 
will  be  stationed  at  every  intersec- 
tion and  during  Thursday's  pageant 
similar  precautions  will  be  taken. 
During  the  motorboat  races  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  during  the 
fireworks  display  last  night  precau- 
tion against  accident  was  taken  by 
Capt.  P.  II.  Uberroth,  of  the  reve- 
nue cutter  service,  who  had  full 
charge  of  the  harbor,  and  ordered 
that  the  Government  restrictions 
governing  regattas  should  be  ob- 
served. 

War  Relics  at  Public  Library  At- 
tract Centennial  Visitors. 

Relics  of  the  War  1812  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  Louisville  Free  Public 
Library  were  viewed  yesterday  by 
hundreds  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren taking  part  in  the  Perry  Cen- 
tennial celebration. 

Librarian  George  T.  Settle  is  pre- 
paring a  list,  with  information  as 
to  their  history  and  ownership, 
which  will  be  distributed  among  the 
visitors  today  or  tomorrow. 

One  of  the  mo>t  famous  relies  on 
exhibition,  which  is  not  only  a  re- 
minder of  the  War  of  1812,  but  also 
of  the  Revolutiaonary  War.  is  the 
old  Burgoyne  cannon.  It  ha*  been 
loaned  to  the  Kentucky  Historical 
Society  by  former  Adjt.  Gen.  P.  P. 
Johnston  and  is  in  temporary  pos- 
session of  the  Kentucky  Association 
of  the  Perry  <  'entennial  celebration. 
The  cannon  was  cast  in  France  nnd 
probably  captured  by  the  British 
from  the  French  in  1709,  during  the 
French-Indian  "War.    At  the  battle 


of  Saratoga  the  British,  under  Gen. 
Burgoyne,  surrendered  it  to  the 
Americans,  under  Gen.  Gates,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1777.  At  the  surrender 
of  Detroit,  August  1G,  1S12,  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  British  by  Gen. 
Win.  Hull,  but  was  recaptured  by 
tiie  Kentucky  troops  under  Gen. 
Harrison  October  5,  1813,  during 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  in  which 
Gen.  Isaac  Shelby,  then  Governor 
of  Kentucky,  took  part.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  Gov.  Shelby  later,  and 
now  is  in  the  permanent  possession 
of  the  Kentucky  Historical  Society. 

In  March,  1836,  the  first  arsenal 
at  Frankfort  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  4,710  stands  of  arms  and 
equipments,  but  the  old  brass  can- 
non was  not  damaged. 

Another  relic  is  a  flag  which  was 
carried  by  a  soldier  under  Col. 
Richard  M.  Johnson  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames.  At  that  time  the 
American  flag  had  fifteen  stars. 
This  flag  has  thirteen  stars  and 
thirteen  stripes,  indicating  that  it 
was  used  in  the  War  of  1776. 

The  commission  issued  to  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry,  making  him  captain 
in  the  United  States  navy,  and 
signed  by  President  James  Madi- 
son, September  10,  1813,  has  been 
loaned  by  August  Belmont.  There 
are  many  swords,  pistols  and  knives 
that  were  used  in  the  war  against 
the  British  and  their  Indian  allies, 
among  them  a  "pepper-box  Pistol," 
more  than  200  years  old,  the  prop- 
erty of  R.  Wright,  of  148  South 
Second  street. 

Several  other  Louisville  persons 
and  residents  of  Kentucky  have 
contributed  to  the  museum.  R.  C 
Ballard  Thruston,  of  Louisville; 
Dr.    W.    F.    Arnold,    of    Bowling 
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Green,  and  Miss  Annie  Richardson, 
of  this  city.  Lave  loaned  valuable 
relics.  Mrs.  John  Allen  Murray, 
of  First  and  Hill  streets,  has  on  ex- 
hibition twelve  volumes  of  the 
••History  of  England,  From  the 
Involution  To  the  End  of  the 
American  Wax  and  the  Peace  of 
Versailles,  in  1783."  These  vol- 
umes were  the  property  of  Col. 
John  Allen,  who  was  killed  in  the 
battle  at  the  River  Raisin. 

There  is  a  pen  sketch  of  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe,  by  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  done  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. It  was  loaned  by  Miss 
Richardson,  of  212  "West  Oak  street. 
Well-preserved  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  early  part  of  the  Nine- 
teenth century,  together  with  eleven 
medals  presented  to  high  officers 
of  the  Avar  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British,  also  can  be 
seen.  The  medals  are  owned  by 
Adolph  Reutlinger,  of  this  city. 
They  were  awarded  originally  to 
the  following:  Brig.  Gen.  Eleazer 
W.  Ripley,  Maj.  Gen.  F.  P.  Gaines, 
Brig.  Gen.  James  Miller.  Mai.  Gen. 
Alexander  Macomb.  Maj.  Gen.  An- 
drew Jackson,  Maj.  Gen.  Peter  B. 
Porter,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Henry 
Harrison,  Maj.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott, 
Maj.  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  Gov.  Isaac 
Shelby. 

An  epaulette  worn  by  Tecumseh, 
the  Indian  chief,  is  well  preserved, 
as  is  the  coat  of  a  British  army  cap- 
tain. The  original  roster  of  a  com- 
pany mustered  in  by  Capt.  W.  Bal- 
lard, a  Kentuckian,  together  with 
many  letters  written  by  officers  dur- 
ing the  campaign,  are  shown. 

Among  the  rifle-  is  the  old  flint- 
lock carried  by  Col.  William  Whit- 
ley when  he  led  the  charge  of  the 


"Forlorn  Hope"  before  the  Battle 
of  the  Thames.  It  is  believed  it  was 
this  rirle  which  killed  Tecumseh. 
The  ride,  shoulder  belt  and  powder 
horn,  all  of  which  belonged  to  Col. 
Whitley,  are  now  the  property  of 
John  Buchannan,  great-great- 
grandson  of  Col.  Whitley. 

The  United  States  Government 
has  sent  its  most  valuable  relics  to 
Louisville,  including  the  original 
flag  of  Commodore  Perry,  bearing 
the  inscription  "Don't  Give  Up  the 
Ship."  Mm  Annie  Mayhall,  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  Capt.  Robert 
Collins,  has  sent  the  bugle  which 
her  grandfather  blew  at  the  time 
when  the  "Forlorn  Hope"  went  to 
its  certain  death.  Every  relic  has 
its  history,  and  all  are  valued 
highly,  whether  owned  privately  or 
by  historical  societies  and  mu- 
seums. Besides  three  men  from  the 
United  States  navy,  one  of  whom  is 
constantly  on  duty  at  the  library, 
who  are  ever  ready  to  give  desired 
information  about  the  Government 
exhibit,  an  attache  of  the  library  is 
present  to  point  out  to  the  visitors 
the  most  valuable  relics. 

Relics  Ox  View  at  Store. 
The  Kaufman-Straus  Company 
has  presented  a  unique  and  inter- 
esting display  of  relics  with  a  show- 
ing of  the  book  department.  Por- 
traits of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark, 
Daniel  Boone,  John  J.  Crittenden 
and  other  notables  of  the  period  of 
1812.  Powder  pouches,  rifles,  can- 
dlestocks,  horns,  pistols  and  swords 
historic  of  Kentucky,  books  of  the 
War  of  1812  and  other  documents 
covering  this  phase  of  American 
history. 
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THE  LARGEST  ARMY  IX  THE 
WORLD. 

A  Boston  .statistician  remarks, 
"There  must  be  a  mistake  in  the 
estimate  of  the  Revolutionary 
Army  (1776 L  According-  to  the  reg- 
istered list  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  Washington's 
Army  was  the  largest  ever  mar- 
shaled in  any  country  of  the  world 
of  which  we  have  anv  figures 
at  all." 

We  beg  to  suggest  that  the  pen- 
sion lisr,  which  requires  over 
$165,000,000  to  pay  the  descendants 
of  the  Federals  of  the  Civil  War' 
will  bear  comparison  with  the  num- 
ber of  ancestors  the  D.  A.  R.  pa- 
rade*, that  were  in  the  military 
and  civil  service  of  the  Revolution 
from  1776  to  1733.  And  the  Civil 
War  of  1S61  ended  in  1865. 


Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ellwangcr's  book, 
"Billy,"  is  being  sold  rapidly.  She 
has  made  a  hero  of  one  of  her  queer 
little  friends,  that  she  gives  that 
attractive  tide.  "Billy."  The  book 
is  full  of  pathos  that  would  fill  the 
eyes  with  tears — if  a  smile  did  not 
check  them.  It  is  so  full  of  the  ab- 
surdities and  oddities  of  a  boy  like 
"Billy,"  and  his  body-guard,  as 
we  Southerners  once  would  have 
called  him,  black  "Porgie."  Think 
of  the  little  black  waif  being  com- 
forted, when  dying,  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  twenty-third  Psalm — 
and  "Billy"  holding  his  hand,  so 
that  he  would  not  be  afraid  as  he 
passed  through  the  dark  valley  of 
death.  The  book  is  prettily  bound, 
in  brown  cloth,  and  is  written  in 
Mrs.  Elhvanger's  most  winsome 
style. 


COYLE'S  MAGAZINE. 

This  dainty  Advertising  Maga- 
zine comes  to  our  table  as  usual, 
printed  beautifully,  with  a  dash  of 
color  here  and  there,  showing  the 
artist's  taste  in  the  printer. 

Mr.  Coyle's  work  is  everywhere 
praised  for  its  correctness,  as  well 
as  its  fine  finish.  Success  to  his 
venture  with  the  dainty  magazine. 


VISITORS. 


There  is  never  a  day  too  cold  or 
too  hot,  or  too  rainy  for  visitors  to 
the  Ca,pitol.  They  come  in  bat- 
talions, or  in  regiments,  scattering 
in  every  direction,  through  the  halls 
and  offices  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, asking  questions,  making 
comparisons,  in  low  voices,  to  some 
other  buildings  they  have  seen — 
complimentary  to  Kentucky  and  her 
beautiful  State  House.  Many  bring 
with  them  babies,  sometimes  nurses, 
and  they  must  be  told:  "Look  at 
this,  and  look  at  that — they  must 
not  cry — they  shall  go  to  the  peni- 
tentiary and  to  the  cemetery  when 
they  leave  the  Capitol."  All  such 
cheerful  and  gay  diversions  are  of- 
fered the  poor  little  things,  as  if 
they  wanted  anything  but  their  milk 
and  their  sleep.  Then  next  come 
the  laughing  boys  and  girls.  They 
frolic  through  the  halls,  see  nothing 
but  themselves  and  hear  nothing 
but  what  each  other  says.  Perhaps 
some  day  the  visit  will  come  back 
to  them  like  a  picture.  For  the 
present,  marble  columns,  grand  ar- 
chitecture, magnificent  paintings, 
historical  portraits  are  nothing  to 
them;  this  is  the  playtime  of  youth. 
All  are  treated  alike  in  the  His- 
torical rooms.  It  exists  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  Ken- 
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tuckians.  The  portraits  and  relies 
are  preserved  for  their  benefit,  and 
to  inspire  and  inculcate  respect  for 
the  pioneers  and  heroes  and  states- 
men, who  gave  their  time  and  their 
sacred  honor,  and  many  their  lives, 
to  found  the  State  and  leave  to  their 
descendants  such  a  magnificent  in- 
heritance. 


ADMIRAL    YOUNG'S    STVORD. 

The  historical  Society  has  re- 
ceived from  the  widow  of  the  late 
Admiral  Lucien  C.  Young.  U.  S.  N., 
the  Admiral's  uniform  and  his 
sword,  the  latter  of  which  was 
tlie  gift  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Kentucky  to  the  Admiral  in 
recognition  of  his  distinguished 
heroism  in  saving  lives  at  sea. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL      COLLEC- 
TION FOR  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 
Important   Gift   From   Robertson 

Cor nt y  Man  to  be  Installed 
at  Once. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regrent, 
has  received  for  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  the  splendid  col- 
lection of  2,000  specimens  of 
archaeology,  gathered  in  Kentucky 
by  AV.  J.  Curtis,  of  Robertson 
County.  Mr.  Curtis'  collection  has 
been  sought  by  buyers  in  Xew  York 
and  Ohio,  because  of  the  historic 
value  and  beauty  of  the  relics,  but 
when  he  learned  that  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society  was  in  the 
new  Capitol,  in  fire-proof  rooms,  he 
declined  all  offers  for  it  and  will 
place  it  where  it  will  have  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  Society,  in  his 
own  State.  Mrs.  Morton  has  ordered 
glass  easea  to  receive  the  collection, 
and  it  will  soon  be  classified  and  cat- 


alogued for  the  instruction  and  ben- 
efit of  all  lovers  and  students  in 
archaeological  science. 

The  Society  also  will  receive 
through  S.  Ballard  Thruston.  relics 
from  the  Perry  Centennial  at  Louis- 
ville, the  Carroll  rifle  and  powder 
horn  used  in  the  Clark  expedition, 
the  gift  of  Dr.  W.  P.  Arnold,  re- 
tired surgeon  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  now  residing  in  Bowling 
Green.  Another  notable  rifle  will  be 
received  soon,  which  was  used  in 
the  battle  of  King's  Mountain, 
where  Isaac  Shelby  won  the  victory 
through  prayer,  re-enforced  by 
pluck  and  powder. 


DEATH     TAKES     COL.     DUR- 
RETT. 

Distinguished  Louisville  Histo- 
rian and  Publicist  Passes  Away 
— Collected  Great  Library — 
Many  Volumes  in  it  Containing 
Early  History  of  the  State. 
Louisville,  Sept.  16. — Col.  Reu- 
ben Thomas  Durrett,  aged  89,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  and 
widely  known  men  Louisville  ever 
has  produced,  died  at  his  home  to- 
day after  an  illness  of  many  months. 
Col.  Durrett  was  a  member  of 
many  learned  historical,  literary 
and  scientific  societies  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  He  was  pro- 
ficient in  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spanish, 
Italian  and  French  languages  and 
had  carried  on  extensive  studies 
with  savants  all  over  the  world.  In 
Louisville  he  was  the  president  of 
the  Children's  Free  Hospital  and 
the  Episcopal  Orphans'  Home,  a 
director  of  the  Kentucky  Title  Sav- 
ings Company,  the  Kentucky  Title 
Savings  Bank,  the  First  National 
Bank,   the  Kentucky  Heating  and 
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Lighting  Company  and  of  the 
Louisville  Lighting  Company.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners  and 
was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Councilmen.  Known  in 
latter  days  as  publicist  and  his- 
torian, he  at  one  time  was  noted  as 
a  leader  of  the  bar. 

Retired  isr  Prime. 

In  the  prime  of  his  physical 
powers  Col.  Durrett  retired  from 
his  law  practice  in  1S^0  and  devoted 
himself  thereafter  to  study  and 
philanthropy.  His  pet  institution 
was  tb.e  Children's  Free  Hospital, 
which  he  was  instrumental  in  found- 
ing and  of  which  he  was  president 
at  the  tirne^  of  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fihon 
Club. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  study  Col. 
Durrett  accumulated  one  of  the 
most  valuable  private  libraries  in 
the  country,  comprising  more  than 
50,000  volumes,  some  of  them  inval- 
uable records  of  Kentucky's  early 
history. 

It  was  in  this  library  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  got  much  of  his  ma- 
terial for  his  ""Winning  of  the 
West."  The  library  was  recently 
sold  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  moved  there. 


FROM      THE     YADKIX     AXD 

BOOXESBOBO  TO  BLUE 

LICKS. 

[This  interesting  bit  of  history 
is  from  the  facile  pen  of  Judge  S. 
M.  Boone  in  the  Danville  Messen- 
ger. The  Judge  is  a  great-grand- 
nephew  of  Daniel  Boone. — Editor] 

In  loving  retrospection  it  is  well 
"in  these  piping  times  of  peace" 
when    our    relations    with  all   the 


world  are  everything  reasonable 
creatures  could  expect;  that  we 
pause  in  the  midst  of  rapidly  ad- 
vancing conditions,  and  in  the 
higher  stages  of  our  civilization,  to 
contemplate  more  frequently  than 
we  do,  thoughts  of  those  who  laid 
deep  and  well,  the  foundations  on 
which  we  are  continuing  to  build. 
Wonderful  changes  have  been 
wrought  since  those  of  whom  we 
would  speak  laid  down  their  lives 
in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  for 
old  Kentucky. 

The  purpose  of  this  hastily  writ- 
Sen  article,  is  to  notice  the  early 
death  of  two  grand  and  noble  boys, 
sons  of  Daniel  Boone.  They  cer- 
tainly deserve  a  bright  place  on 
Kentucky's  scroll  of  honor  more 
conspicuous  than  has  ever  yet  been 
accorded  them.  The  history  of 
their  father,  the  Old  Pioneer  of 
Kentucky,  is  so  well  known  to  all 
well  advised  people  that  we  shall 
make  nothing  more  than  a  brief 
notice  of  his  invaluable  and  unre- 
quited service  rendered  to  and  for 
Kentucky,  both  before  and  since 
she  became  a  State.  It  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say  of  him  in  passing — 
that  it  was  he  who  blazed  the  way 
through  the  then  trackless  wilds, 
facing  death  daily,  and  daring 
everything  as  he  piloted  the  ship 
until  her  anchors  made  sure  and 
fast  their  graplings  on  the  banks  of 
the  beautiful  river  where  he  erected 
the  fort,  to  protect  the  little  garri- 
son, and  repel  the  assaults  of  a  say- 
age  and  relentless  foe. 

There  he  and  his  brave  hardy 
companions,  suffering  hardships 
and  privations  that  can  only  be  im- 
agined, but  never  described,  laid 
the  foundation  stones  upon  which 
our  superstructure  as  a  great  and 
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"■rand  State  is  resting  and  abiding 
today.  Among  the  forty-eight 
bright  stars  which  now  glitter  and 
shine  in  the  blue  field  of  our  coun- 
try's flag— "  There  Stands  Old  Ken- 
tucky" as  brilliant  a  constellation 
as  can  be  found  in  all  that  cluster  of 
glorious  stars,  whose  light  as  "In 
God  We  Trast"  may  never  fade, 
grow  dim,  or  fall  from  its  place — 
Carry  her 

High  above   wind  and   wave. 

Chart   of  Liberty,    cheering  the   brave. 

Now  to  the  main  issue,  the  two 
noble  boys,  both  sons  of  Daniel  and 
Rebecca  Bryan  Boone.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1773  (now  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago),  while  Boone 
and  the  companions  he  had  with 
him,  were  on  the  march  to  settle  in 
Kentucky;  when  somewhere  be- 
tween Powell's  Valley  and  Cumber- 
land Gap  the  first  offering  made 
(by  Boone  to  settle  and  people 
Kentucky)  was  that  of  a  dear  son 
who  could  not  have  been  over  16 
or  17  years  of  acre  at  the  time.  The 
little  fellow  at  the  time  he  met  his 
tragic  death  was  in  the  rear  (not 
being  strong  enough  to  poise  the 
rifle)  and  in  line  of  duty,  driving  his 
mother's  cows  that  furnished  them 
milk  by  the  way.  The  writer,  on 
looking  back  and  calling  up  (as  he 
often  does)  those  fearful  days,  he 
ran  and  does  imagine,  how,  on  that 
fatal  day,  the  heart  of  the  youncr 
adventurer  must  have  been  beating 
liigh  vith  hope,  as  he  drank  in  the 
grandeur  of  the  sublime  towering 
mountains  ''God's  Temples"  loom- 
ing up  around  him;  and  which 
would,  as  in  boyish  fancy,  soon  be 
left  far  behind  as  lie  hoped,  to  usher 
him  into  not  the  "'Old  Kentucky," 
but  his  new  Kentucky  home,  where 


he  expected  to  revel  in  the  delights 
the  new  field  presented,  and  of 
which  his  boyish  nature  had  heard 
so  much  on  the  far  away  banks  of 
the  Yadkin,  as  his  father  so  graphi- 
cally repeated  the  story  to  those 
assembled  around  the  fireside  of 
their  then  happy  home,  soon  left 
(by  this  youth)  to  be  seen  no  more 
forever. 

When  the  hour  came,  the  little  fel- 
low, of  course,  was  not  dreaming 
that  danger  and  death  were  lurking 
near;  but  alas  for  human  expecta- 
tions— A  scathing  fire  from  an  In- 
dian ambuscade  leaps  from  the 
hushes  near  the  newly-marked  road- 
side, and  a  loyal  and  dutiful  little 
heart  ceased  to  beat  forever;  while 
trying  to  follow  where  his  father 
and  mother  were  leading  the  way. 
Glorious  little  soldier!  Not  forgot- 
ten, but  forever  enshrined  in  our 
"heart  of  hearts."  No  living  man 
today  can  find  the  spot  where  your 
ashes  sleep  (in  an  unmarked  grave) 
yet  we  do  declare  that  no  more 
honored  or  sacred  dust  sleeps  in 
Mother  Earth.  Now  on  that  fatal 
October  day  of  the  long  ago  we 
must  leave  you  where  your  short 
pilgrimage  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  temrinated. 

Sleep  soft  and  sweetly  little  brave, 
Out  on  the  lonely  mountain  side — 
In  thought  we're  often  at  your  grave, 
And  there  we  love  to  abide. 

The  next  offering  another  brother 
on  the  altar  of  Old  Kentucky.  His 
father  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
the  Blue  Licks,  knowing  better  than 
all  the  rest  the  tactics  of  the  Indians 
who  were  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
the  river  in  slow  and  sullen  retreat 
advised  those  in  command  to  await 
reinforcements  then  on  the  march 
and  not  far   awav  before   making 
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the  advance.  He  said  to  them  from 
the  actions  of  the  enemy  they  were 
evidently  trying  to  draw  the  small 
force  present  into  an  Indian  am- 
buscade (and  it  was  true),  but  the 
advice  of  the  old  "time  tried  and 
fire  tested"  warrior  and  Indian 
fighter  was  disregarded  and  a  fear- 
ful massacre  was  the  result.  In  this 
disastrous  engagement  he  gave  a 
second  son  whose  life  blood  was 
poured  out  (while  fighting  in  the 
forefront  like  a  lion)  at  Blue  Licks. 
On  the  banks  of  that  historic 
stream  as  it  sroes  joyously  leaping 
through  mountain  gorges  and  lovely 
smiling  valleys,  to  mingle  its  tribute 
of  waters  with  that  of  the  greater 
Ohio,  sleeps  another  brave. 

And    beside    its    purling    flow, 
Where  the  sweetest  flowers  grow — 

He  sleeps,  and  saddened  waters 
passing  by  sins:  as  they  go — a  soft. 
sad  requiem  for  the  noble  dead 
sleeping  there.  Flow  on  beautiful 
river  and  nourish  forever  with  your 
crystal  waters  the  soil  that  nur- 
tures the  everlasting  For-Get-Me- 
Xot. 

The  stars  look  down  and  quiet  vigils  keep 
Around   the   sacred   honored   graves,   where 

heroes  sleep 
No  gifted  tongue  or  pen  can  ever  tell 
How   grand   you   fought,  or  brave  you   fell. 

S.  M.  B. 


been  suggested  by  a  news  heading 
which  appeared  in  the  papers. 
Very  Respectfully  yours, 

Charles  O'Neill. 


ALL  QUIET  ALONG  THE  POTO- 
MAC TO-NIGHT. 
Frankfort,  Kv.,  E.  R.  No.  3, 

Oct.  27,  1913. 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Frankfort, 

Ky. 

Dear  Mrs.  Morton : — I  am  send- 
ing, as  requested,  the  poem  "All 
Quiet  Along  the  Potomac  To- 
night." It  was  first  published  in 
Harper's  Weekly  in  1861,  having 


All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,  they  say, 

Except,   now   and  then,   a   stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat  to  and  fro, 

Ey  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket, 
"lis   nothing — a   private   or   two,   now   and 
then, 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle: 
Not  an  officer  lost — only  one  of  the  men, 

Moaning   out,  all  alone,  the   death-rattle. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  tonight, 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dream- 
ing; 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn 
morn, 
0"er   the   light    of    the    watch-fires    are 
gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh  of  the  gentle  night-wind 
Through  the  forest-leaves  softly  is  creep- 
ing, 
While    stars    up    above,    with    their   glitter- 
ing eyes, 
Keep  guard,  for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's 
tread, 
As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  foun- 
tain, 
And  thinks  of  the  two,  in  the  low  trundle- 
bed, 
Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  falls  slack — his  face,  dark  and 
grim, 
Grows   gentle   with   memories   tender, 
As   he   mutters    a   prayer   for   the   children 
asleep — 
For  their    mother — may   Heaven     defend 
her! 

He   passes   the   fountain,  the   blasted   pine- 
tree — 
His  footstep   is  lagging  and  weary; 
Yet    onward    he    goes,    through    the    broad 
belt   of    light, 
Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
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Hark!    was   it  the  night-wind   that  rustled 
the  leaves? 
Was  it  the     moonlight     so     wondrously 
flashing? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle — Ha!   Mary,  good-bye! 
And  the  life-blood  is   ebbing  and  splash- 
ing! 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  tonight — 
No  sound   save  the  rush  of  the  river: 

While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the 
dead — 
The  picket's  off  duty  forever! 


"Louisville,  Ky.,  October,  22.  1913. 
"Mrs.    Jennie    C.   Morton,   Frank- 
fort, Ky. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  Morton: — I  have 
just  read  your  letter  of  the  13th  to 
Miss  Kinkead,  and  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  information  regarding 
the  portrait  of  Boone,  etc. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Dr.  W.  F. 
Arnold,  retired  surgeon  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  now  residing 
at  830  State  Street,  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  sending  some  of  the  relies  to 
be  placed  on  display  here  during 
our  Perry  Centennial,  one  of  them 
which  he  calls  the  Carroll  rifle  and 
another  the  Carroll  powder-horn. 
I  quote  from  his  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 23rd,  as  follows: 

"  'I  shall  send  yon  a  few  notes 
about  the  rifle  that  Carroll  used  in 
Clark's  expedition;  but  it  will  lie 
impossible  to  learn  anything,  I  fear, 
about  Carroll  himself,  except  that 
he  gave  (or  sold)  the  gun  in  discus- 
sion to  one  A.  B.  Meredith,  Sr., 
about  1790,  who  removed  to  Ed- 
monson County,  and  who  gave  it 
to  his  son.  A.  B.  M.,  Jr.,  who  died 
within  the  past  five  years  when 
above  90  years  old.  lie  was  a  well- 
known  character  in  Edmonson 
County,  who  wore  throughout  his 


long  life   jeans   clothing  made   in 
pioneer  style. 

"  'The  powder-horn  probably  be- 
longed to  Carroll.  It  shows  some 
faint,  inartistic  carving  or  scratch- 
ing. The  letters  were  no  doubt 
made  by  the  Merediths.  I  believe 
that  the  charger. or  measure  for  the 
powder-charge  was  his  also;  for  J. 
extracted  from  its  bottom  the  plug 
of  tow  that  I  have  fastened  to  it. 
This  suggests  to  me  that  the  meas- 
ure of  powder  used  in  war  was  too 
much  for  hunting'  purposes.'  " 

THE  CABBOLL  BIFLE. 
The  Carroll  Bifie,  etc,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety by  Dr.  W.  F.  Arnold,  retired 
surgeon  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
now  residing  in  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.  The  gift  is  now  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame — a.  very  well  preserved  rifle 
— and  powder-horn —  and  has  been 
much  admired  as  a  relic  of  the 
Clark  Expedition. 


WHAT  HIS  TALENT  COST 
HIM. 

"Papa,  what  does  "gump' 
mean?"  asked  a.  small  boy,  with  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  in  hand. 

"Why  do  you  ask"?"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"Well,  today  at  school  the 
teacher  (a  great  fat  man  with  a 
small  head),  called  one  of  the  boys 
a  's:reat  fat  gump.'  " 

"Did  the  boy  know  his  lesson?" 
asked  the  father. 

"Yes,  but  he  was  fooling  with  a 
fishing  worm  in  his  pocket  and  for- 
got the  question.  The  teacher  said 
tomorrow  we  must  all  tell  him,  the 
boy,  what  a  gump  is." 

"Then  wait  till  tomorrow  and 
hear  What  it  is,"  and  the  father, 


so 
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who  was  a  candidate  for  a  city  of- 
fice, went  on  reading-  his  news- 
paper. 

The  next  day  the  boys  were  re- 
quired to  draw  on  the  blackboard  a 
gmnp. 

One  drew  one  thing,  and  another 
another;  still  the  meaning  of  the 
term  was  not  understood.  The  son 
of  the  candidate  went  to  the  board. 
The  teacher's  back  was  tnrned.  and 
lie  drew  a  perfect  likeness  of  him, 
with  a  small  pumpkin  for  his  head, 
and  wrote  beneath: 

"A  gmnp — a  man  without  any 
gumption." 

The  roar  of  laughter  that  fol- 
lowed the  picture  so  incensed  the 
teacher,  he  dashed  out  of  the  room 
and  locked  the  door  on  the  jolly 
boys.  The  election  came  on;  the 
cartoonist's  father  was  defeated  by 
one  vote — and  that  the  teachor's 
vote.  A  gump  is  not  such  a  fool  he 
does  not  understand  satire. 


"Nellie,  does  your  father  smoke 
or  chew,"  asked  a  little  girl  of  her 
schoolmate. 

'•No,  was  the  reply,"  he  does 
not  smoke,  but  he  chews." 
"What  does  he  chew?" 
"Well,  Mamma  says  its  not 
healthy  to  eat  breakfast,  and  she 
don't  get  up  till  dinner  time,  so 
papa  says  he  just  chews  his  finger 
nails  and  soes  to  his  office." 


PRESERVATION  OF  PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  there  appeared  an  inter- 
esting article  from  the  pen  of  that 
pnblie-spirited  citizen.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Ballard  Thmston,  under  the  head- 


ing "What  is  Kentucky  Doing 
With  Her  Historical  Records?" 

We  read  the  article  with  much 
interest,  and  are  in  full  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Thruston's  laudable  de- 
sire to  preserve  our  valuable  pub- 
lic documents.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  situation  is  not  nearly  so 
bad  as  Mr.  Thruston's  article  would 
indicate.  The  huge  pile  of  old 
papers  is  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
building,  as  stated,  but  much  of  the 
valuable  matter  contained  therein 
will  be  found  to  have  been  pre- 
served in  some  permanent  form, 
either  having  been  entered  on  the 
Executive  Journals  of  the  Gover- 
nors, or  having  been  published  in 
The  Register.  We  have  published 
in  The  Register  biographical 
sketches  of  all  the  Governors  of  the 
Commonwealth,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding Governor  Beckham. 

A  very  large  part  of  this  mass 
of  papers  is  matter  that  need  not 
have  been  preserved  in  the  first 
place,  as  Mr.  Thruston  must  have 
discovered  in  his  investigations, 
but  there  may  be  some  papers  of 
value  in  the  lot  that  have  not  been 
made  a  record  elsewhere,  and  so 
his  suggestion  that  a  careful  as- 
sortment of  these  papers  be  made  is 
a  wise  one.  It  is  proper  to  state 
here,  that,  as  Mr.  Thruston  men- 
tions, the  State  Government  has 
had  a  man  at  work  making  such  an 
assortment. 

Mr.  Thruston's  statement  that 
much  damage  was  done  during  the 
Taylor  regime  of  1899-1900  is^  also 
true.  The  greatest  damage  done 
by  tli o  Taylor  soldiers,  and  the 
"mountain  army,"  however,  was 
not  to  the  mass  of  loose  papers, 
but  to  the  more  important  records, 
such  as  printed  and  bound  reports 
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...'  the  various  departments  of  the 
State  government,  many  of  which 
were  mutilated  or  destroved. 


THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION. 
As  The  Begisteb  goes  to  press 
the  Mexican  situation  is  still  one  of 
turmoil,  but  the  indications  are  that 
peaee  will  soon  come  to  the  dis- 
tracted country.  And  when  peace 
is  restored,  without  the  necessity 
for  armed  interference  by  the 
United  States,  the  world  at  large 
will  applaud  this  country  for  its 
wise  patience,  exercised  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  and  will  give  to 
President    "Woo  J  row    Wilson    the 


lion's  share  of  the  credit.  If  we 
had  had  a  rash,  impetuous  man  at 
the  head  of  our  government,  we 
might  already  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  poor  old  Mexico, 
much  to  the  detriment  of  our  repu- 
tation as  the  Big  Brother  to  the 
other  Western  Bepublics.  The 
Wilson  peace  policy  may  be  a  se- 
vere test  of  the  patience  of  some  of 
our  hot-blooded  Americans,  but  in 
the  end  even  they  must  see  that 
tills  great  Christian  nation,  with  its 
tremendous  and  growing  influence 
among  the  people's  of  the  earth  can 
not  afford  to  follow  any  other  line. 
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THE  HUME  GENEALOGY. 

Being  an  Account  of  the  Francis  Hume  Branch  of  the  Wedderburn 
Humes  of  Scotland,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  (Continued) 

Compiled  by  Edgar  Erskine  Hume,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 


This  David  of  "Wedderburn  had 
every  day  before  his  eyes  and  it 
sorely  afflicted  him.  The  slaughter 
'  of  his  chief  and  near  relation,  the 
family  ruined  and  bapished,  the 
honor  of  his  name,  and  the  danger 
of  every  noble  from  the  tyrrany 
and  treachery  of  Albany,  tormented 
his  enterprising  soul.  The  nobles 
were  insulted,  the  whole  nation  was 
held  in  contempt  even  by  the 
French  for  yielding  to  the  yoke  of 
a  foreigner.  The  common  people 
were  enraged  and  lamented  the  de- 
generacy of  the  nobles.  An  occa- 
sion soon  presented  itself  for  put- 
ting an  end  to  this  state  of  things. 
"William  Cockburn,  "Wedderburn 's 
brother-in-law,  was  angry  that  the 
guardianship  of  his  nephew  was 
not  given  to  him  by  his  brother,  and 
got  David  to  besiege  the  castle  of 
Langton,  which  the  guardians  held 
for  their  ward.  De  la  Bastie  being 
at  Kelso,  heard  of  this,  and  cited 
Wedderburn  to  meet  him  on  the 
road  to  Dunbar,  for  which  he  was 
to  set  out  the  next  day.  Their 
meeting  was  at  first  peaceable,  but 
by  degrees  they  became  more 
warm.  De  la  Bastie  desired  that 
they  would  desist  and  said  that  if 
jury  had  been  done  to  Wil- 


liam Cockburn,  they  might  try  his 
right,  but  not  by  force.     Wedder- 
burn replied  to  this  that  he  had  no 
business  with  it;  but  that  William 
was  thrust  from  his  right  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  his   nephew's   af- 
fairs; and  that  this  was  done  by 
fraud     of     the     curators,     as     his 
brother  was  too  afflicted  by  disease 
to    withstand    their   importunities.. 
He    added    that    if   William     was 
wrong  he  would  be  answerable  for 
it  and  not  de  la  Bastie.     This  pur, 
de  la  Bastie  in  a  fury  and  he  in- 
sisted that  they  should  raise   the 
siege    of    Langton,     otherwise    it 
would  bring  ruin  upon  them   all. 
David  resolved  on  revenge.     Hav- 
ing   passed    the    village  of  Fogo, 
within    half    a    mile    of    Langton 
Tower,  then  furiously  besieged  by 
William     Cockburn     and    David's 
brothers,  he  sent  a  message  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  affairs,  and 
desired  them  to  come  to  him  with 
their    swiftest    horses.      Shouting 
out  the  name  of  Wedderburn,  they 
struck    terror  into    their    enemies*. 
There  were  but  eighteen  horsemen 
that  could  be  relied  upon.     De   la 
Bastie   had  500  horsemen,  French 
and  Scotch,  b  it  those  of  the  Merae 
sided  with  Wedderburn  and  those 
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of  Teviotdale  got  out  of  the  way. 
Carr  of  Littlejolm  seized  Wedder- 
burn's  bridle  and  begged  him  not 
to  engage  against  de  la  Bastie.  but 
finding  him  resolute,  lie,  too, 
slipped  away  with  the  rest  of 
Teviotdale.  When  de  la  Bastie 
saw  how  matters  stood,  he  called 
fawningly  ^to  Wedderburn  apolo- 
gizing for  his  rough  passion,  and 
begging  him  to  come  to  a  mutual 
agreement.  Wedderburn,  thinking 
he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede,  up- 
braicled  him  with  the  slaughter  of 
his  chief.  When  the  Frenchman 
saw  that  the  Scots  had  deserted 
him,  and  that  only  his  own  men 
remained  faithful  to  him,  whilst 
Wedderburn 's  party  rapidly  in- 
creased, he  took  to  flight.  He  was 
mounted  on  an  excellent  horse  that 
belonged  to  Lord  Hume.  Had  he 
been  saddled  in  the  Scottish  fash- 
ion, he  would  have  carried  him 
safely  off,  but  unaecumstomed  to 
French  trappings,  his  speed  was 
obstructed.  Yet  he  sprung  away 
and  passed  through  the  Dunse, 
leaving  his  pursuers  at  a  distance. 
A  page  of  Wedderburn 's,  who  hail 
been  left  at  home,  hearing  the  tu- 
mult, flew  to  it  on  one  of  his  mas- 
ter's horses.  With  drawn  sword, 
he  kept  pace  with  de  la  Bastie  step 
for  step,  every  now  and  then  mak- 
ing a  thrust  at  him.  De  la  Bastie 
threatened  the  boy,  but  his  horse 
fell  and  though  he  was  soon  on  his 
feet,  he  was  roughly  handled  by 
the  page  till  John  and  Patrick 
Hume,  Wedderburn 's  brothers, 
came  up  and  killed  him.  His  head 
wa>  brought  to  the  Dunse  and  ex- 
posed, and  afterwards  it  was 
carried  to  the  Castle  of  Hume.  It 
has  been  falsely  alleged  that  this 
action  was   perpetrated  by  fraud, 


but  Wedderburn  was  more  famed 
for  daring  than  cunning.  David 
Hume,  of  Godscroft,  adds  "and  I 
have  heard  from  those  who  were 
present  at  the  action,  that  it  was 
not  premeditated,  but  that  the  op- 
portunity offered  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of."  David,  in  the  tri- 
umph of  his  barbaric  rage,  fas- 
tened the  head  of  his  victim  by  its 
long  and  adorned  hair  to  his  saddle 
bow,  and  regained  his  house 
breathing  contempt  for  the  regenr-v 
and  the  laws.  The  head  was  placed 
on  a  spear  on  the  highest  turret 
and  the  hair  was  long  preserved  in 
the  charter  chest  of  the  family. 
When  James  V,  being  quite  a  boy, 
was  asked  what  should  be  done  with 
some  French  whom  Albany  had 
left  behind,  he  replied,  "Oh,  give 
tli em  to  David  Hume's  keeping." 
The  hair  of  de  la  Bastie  was  pre- 
served in  the  family  till  1S10  when 
it  was  thrown  in  the  fire  by  Miss 
Jean  Hume,  the  proprietress  of  the 
house.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
was  done  in  repentance  of  the  sav- 
age conduct  of  her  progenitor. 

David  was  cited  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Edinburgh  and  not  appearing, 
was  outlawed.  Arran  was  ordered 
to  go  with  a  strong  force  in  search 
of  him.  When  he  came  to  Lauder. 
Wedderburn  sent  him  the  keys  of 
all  his  castles  of  Wedderburn, 
Hume  and  Langton,  in  all  of  which 
Arran  put  garrisons.  He  himself 
returned  to  Edinburgh.  Wedder- 
burn then  repaired  to  the  castle 
of  Edrinu;ton  on  the  borders  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  town  of  Ber- 
wick, the  Governor  of  which  had 
married  Wedderburn 's  sister.  He 
remained  there  all  the  time  of  his 
banishment,  with  little  le.-,s  power 
than  he  had  had  at  home,  no  one 
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venturing  to  leave  the  country  with- 
out his  leave.  The  only  man  who 
opposed  him  was  Robert  Blackad- 
der,  Abbot  of  Coldingham,  on  ac- 
count of  ancient  family  disputes. 
Meeting  one  day  out  a-hunting,  they 
fought  with  such  bitter  enmity,  that 
the  abbot  and  most  of  his  men  were 
killed.  In  this  fight  there  were  the 
same  number  of  attendants  on  the 
two  sides.  After  this  he  hastened 
to  secure  his  castles  which  he 
gained  possession  of  one  after  an- 
other, and  then  he  brought  the 
whole  country  under  subjugation. 
It  is  probable  that  at  this  time,  he 
brought  back  his  chief,  George,  to 
take  possession  of  his  property. 

In  1520,  he  rode  into  Edinburg 
attended  by  SCO  horsemen  to  as- 
sist the  Earl  of  Angus  and  his 
brother  William  against  the  Hamil- 
tons.  The  people  of  Edinburg 
called  this  skirmish  "Clear  the 
Causeway, ''  because  the  faction  of 
the  Earl  of  Arran  was.  as  it  were, 
swept  from  the  streets.  Grodscroft 
adds  that  it  was  he  who  took  down 
his  kinsman.  Lord  Hume's  head 
from  the  Tolbooth.  Others,  among 
them,  Drnmmond,  say  it  was 
George.  Lord  Home,  who  did  it. 

The  Governor,  Albany,  who  was 
still  in  France,  granted  a  pardon 
to  David  and  his  brother.  He  also 
obtained  from  him  in  1017  a  grant 
of  half  the  lands  of  Manderston, 
which  had  belonged  to  his  chief, 
Lord  Hume.  These  he  probably 
gave  to  his  brother,  Alexander. 
David  repaid  this  favor  by  render- 
ing the  Gov-raor  active  assistance 
in  his  expedition  into  England 
when  he  sieged  Wark.  He  stood 
by  thp  Governor  when  all  other 
Scots  deserted  him.  Upon  the  oc- 
casion of  the   siege   of  Wark  the 


King  (James  the  Fifth),  presented 
him  with  a  gold  chain  from  off  his 
own  person,  and  granted  him  per- 
mission to  carry  as  his  family 
crest,  "A  unicorn's  head  gorged 
with  an  imperial  crown,  as  part 
of  the  Eoval  Armorial  Bearings, 
with  the  word  REMEMBER  as"  a 
motto." 

The  following  is  a  letter  from 
John,  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  to  David  Home,  of  AVed- 
derburn,  and  his  reply  18th  Jan- 
uary, 1523. 

"Cousing  and  Lard  of  TVedder- 
burne:  Ye  remember  the  gret  grace 
I  did  to  you  and  how  glaid  I  was 
(juhen  I  saw  you  begin  to  doo  gud 
service  and  did  my  best  to  treit 
you  wele  and  thankfully  to  giv  you 
occaisoun  of  gud  continuance  and 
presevering,  No.chttheless  now 
iaitly  I  have  written  to  you  v  or 
vj  tymes  to  cum  hier  for  sic  thingis 
as  was  ado  for  the  comone  wele, 
howbeit  ye  come  nocht;  quharthrow 
apperis  ye  haif  sum  suspicioun  that 
and  ye  come  I  wald  haif  treitit  you 
utherwayis  nor  I  had  promisit.  I 
will  ye  understand  I  use  nocht  to 
comes  in  contrar  my  wordis  nor 
wrytingis.  Herefore  sen  ye  haif 
falzeit  to  cum  to  me  at  my  desyre 
for  the  commone  wele  as  said  is, 
I  advise  and  consell  that  during  my 
absence  and  quhill  my  cuming 
agin  ye  gyde  yourself  weile  and  be 
obedient  to  your  Wardane  and  doo 
ad  sic  thingis  as  ye  sail  be  ordaint 
to  doo  be  the  Lord  is  of  the  Kingis 
Consell,  for  sua  doing  it  salbe  your 
proffit  and  piesour  to  me;  quhare 
be  the  contrare  I  assure  you  that  ye 
failyeing  sua  to  doo,  as  said  is,  it 
sail  turn  to  your  greatest  disples- 
our  that  ever  come  to  you;  and  keep 
thir  letres  to  remember  vou  hera- 
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poim  arid  to  do  vreile  as  ye  suld 
■with  help  of  God,  quha  half  you  in 
keping.  At  Edinburgh  the  xviij 
day  of  Januar.    (Signed)  Jeluni." 

The  reply  of  the  Laird  of  TTed- 
derburn  to  my  Lord  Governor 
was: — 

1 '  My  Lord,  I  commend  my  ser- 
vice in  maist  lawly  maner  onto  your 
Grace.  Plesit  your  Grace,  to  wit 
that  I  haif  ressavit  your  writing- 
say  and  that  ye  had  writtin  to  me 
fif  or  sex  t'ymes  to  cam  to  your 
Grace.  You  send  never  to  me  to 
cum  bot  I  come,  other  nycht  or  day. 
quhen  I  gat  your  wry  Ling  quhat 
tyme  at  evir  it  was,  except  this  tyme 
that  my  Lord  of  Levinax  was  in 
Briburcht  and  your  Grace  tuk  me 
sourne  in  Edinburgh  to  be  lele  and 
trew  to  him,  and  till  doo  him  gud 
service  pertening  to  the  Kingis  au- 
thoritie,  and  at  his  Lordshipis  ser- 
vand,  George  of  Colquhoun,  pro- 
vost of  Glasgow,  for  to  tak  certane 
evill  doaris  that  war  complenit 
apoun  be  the  contre,  quhilk  i  traist 
he  will  informe  your  Grace,  my 
said  Lord  of  Levinax.  quhat  dili- 
gens  I  haif  done  heirintill.  Bot  I 
knaw  wele  your  Grace  is  wrang  in- 
formit  be  my  inemys  anentt  me.  be- 
cause I  am  far  fra  you  in  the  Kingis 
service  and  your  Gracis.  I  am  and 
sail  be  redy  to  do  vow  al-  gud  serv- 
ice other  in  Scotland,  Ingland  or 
France  quhar  ye  will  command  me 
as  ony  of  Scotland  of  my  degre, 
and  has  bene  alse  trew  to  yow  -en 
vow  gaif  me  my  pardoun,  and  sal  be 
as  trew  to  yow  in  tyme  to  cum.  Bot 
thair  is  that  settis  noeht  by  bow  lit- 
ti!l  Bervice  thai  d<>  your  Grace,  sua 
tbat  thai  get  cud  informaeioun  to 
yow  and  be  at  eisment  with  yow, 
that  will  nocht  nor  sail  nocht  do 


yow  sic  gud  service  as  I  sail.  God 
■haif  yow  in  his  keping.  At  Wedder- 
burne  the  xxj  day  of  Januar,  your 
servant  at  my  power.    (Signed) 

David  Hum  of  Weddbuni." 

The  laird  was  a  staunch  hater  of 
the  English,  and  nothing  could  ever 
induce  him  to  make  friends  with 
them  to  save  his  property  from 
plunder.  "When  Surrey  invaded 
Scotland,  he  attacked  all  of  Wed- 
derburn's  castles.  That  of  Wed- 
derburn  was  surrounded  by  a  moat 
forty  feet  broad  and  nine  feet  deep, 
and  by  a  thick  wall  with  seven  an- 
cles at  each  of  which  was  a  circular 
tower.  The  keep  was  square  and 
with  walls  sixteen  feet  thick.  There 
was  a  draw-bridge  before  the  gate, 
Avhich  was  the  only  entrance  to  the 
castle.  Each  tower  had  two  doors, 
one  of  oak,  and  the  other  of  iron 
bars,  which  could  be  drawn  up  or 
let  down  at  will.  Surrey  battered 
down  the  castle  and  blew  up  the 
keep,  but  Wedderburn  continued  to 
live  in  the  fragment  which  re- 
mained, till  his  death.  The  castle 
of  Blackadder,  which  belonged  to 
his  brother,  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  and  also  those  of  Xisbett 
and  Polwarth.  The  castles  of  Ay- 
ton  and  Dunse  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  time  of  James  IV.  The  cas- 
tle of  Hume  was  alone  preserved 
and  garrisoned  by  the  English. 

It  was  a  point  of  honor  in  those 
times  for  a  chief  to  espouse  all  the 
quarrels  of  his  vassals.  Lauder, 
th"  tiends  of  which  belonged  to  An- 
drew  his  brother,  was  held  of  the 
Abbey  of  Dryburgh.  The  abbot  be- 
ing  dead,  Carr  of  Littlejohn  seized 
tin-  abbey  and  its  revenues.  David, 
enraged  that  he  should  come  out  of 
Teviotdale  into  the  Merse,  which 
was  under  his  protection,  set  about 
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mincing  the  abbey  again  into  his 
power,  and  disposed  of  Littlejohn, 
-who  had  taken  up  his  residence  at 
the  abbey.  David  made  over  the 
abbey  to  the  new  abbot  and  got  the 
tiends  of  Lauder  confirmed  to  his 
brother. 

Two  years  afterward,  in  1524, 
fighting  with  the  English,  he  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
horse  he  rode  being  very  swift,  he 
broke  away  from  them  and  had  al- 
ready got  two  miles  away,  -when  his 
horse  getting  tired,  he  determined 
to  throw  off  the  saddle,  which  the 
borderers  were  accustomed  to  do, 
even  at  full  speed.  Unfortunately, 
the  girths  entangling  in  the  horse's 
legs,  he  stumbled  and  fell.  David 
fell  on  hi-  head,  when,  owing  to  the 
bleeding  of  previous  wounds,  he  ex- 
pired in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  spot  where  he  fell,  a  cross 
was  erected  which  stood  for  a  long 
time. 

Married — Allison  or  Isabella,  the 
daughter  of  George.  Master  of  An- 
gus and  sister  of  Archibald,  the 
Sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  nicknamed 
< <  Archibald-Bell-the-Cat. ' '  She  was 
the  widow  of  Robert  Blackadder. 
Through  this  connection  with  the 
Douglases,  the  Humes  of  Wedder- 
bnrn  are  descended  from  the  Royal 
Family  of  Scotland.  The  families 
of  Hume  and  Douglas  have  always 
been  closely  joined  by  bonds  of 
blood  and  service.  .  The  present 
Earl  of  Hume  represents  also  the 
House  of  Douglas..  The  Lady 
Wedderburn  was  such  an  amiable 
and  clever  woman  that  the  King, 
who  hated  all  her  race,  even  treated 
ber  wit']  uespect.  She  was  a  a-rcar- 
great-great-great-great-great-great- 
granddaughter  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  the  Liberator    of    Scotland. 


Through  him  she  was  sixteenth  in 
descent  from  William-the-Con- 
querer. 

Issue — George,     married      Joan 
Hepburn  of  "Waughton.     He 
had  a  son  John     who     pre- 
deceased him  and  two  daugh- 
ters who     died    young.     He 
was     slain  at  the  Battle     of 
Pinkie  in  1547. 
David  of  Wedderburn,  succeed- 
ed his  brother  George,  v.  i. 
John  of  Crumstone. 
Julia,  married  Gordon  of  Loch- 
invar. 
Isabel,  married  Robert  Ker  of 
Ancrum,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian. 
Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Patrick 
Nisbit  of  Nisbil 

Nineteenth  G  eneeation. 

David  Hume  of  "Wedderburx. — 
A,s  was  above  stated,  George  Hume, 
the  eldest  son  of  David,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547.  His 
body  was  found  with  innumerable 
wounds  in  the  midst  of  a  heap  of 
those  of  his  vassals.  David,  the 
second  son,  was  prevailed  on  by 
George  to  keep  out  of  the  battle, 
that  both  might  not  fall.  After  the 
defeat,  he  fled  to  the  castle  of  Dal- 
keith, which  was  surrendered  next 
day  to  the  English  by  James  Dou- 
glas, Earl  of  Morton,  afterwards 
Regent  of  Scotland.  David  was 
earned  captive  to  England,  where 
lie  remained  two  years  till  his  ran- 
some  was  paid. 

He  was  a  ?ood  Latin  scholar  and 
had  studied  the  laws.  He  also  sano; 
and  played  well  on  the  harp.  He 
w;>s  a  very  upright  man  rind  though 
he  might  have  enriched  himself 
with  forfeited  estates,  as  others 
did,    he    steadfastly  refused  to  re- 
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eeive  what  Lie  thought  to  be  the 
property  of  others.  When  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  if  he  did 
not  get  a  share  of  the  enemies'  es- 
tates, his  own  party  would  not  trust 
him,  he  peremptorily  refused.  He 
remained  steadfast  to  the  Queen 
till  after  she  abdicated.  After  that 
he  sided  with  her  at  Carhery, 
though  his  chief.  Lord  Hume,  and 
his  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  were 
on  the  other  side.  Bothwell  pre- 
vailed on  the  Queen  to  ask  him  and 
his  uncle,  Blackadder,  whether  she 
could  depend  upon  them.  To  this 
he  replied  that  he  had  joined  the 
standard  for  that  end,  and  he  hoped 
she  would  not  disgrace  him  by  sus- 
picions of  his  fidelity.  His  uncle, 
Blackadder,  said  the  same  and  en- 
raged at  Bothwell,  added  to  him, 
"We  will  stay  as  lomr,  and  perhaps 
longer,  with  our  Royal  Mistress 
than  you  will."  They  did  remain 
with  her  after  Bothwell  had  fled. 
Wedderburn  supported  his  vassals 
entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

When  a.  Warden  was  to  he  chosen 
for  the  Eastern  Marches,  he  was 
named  as  the  fittest  person,  and  the 
Regents,  Marr  and  Morton,  offered 
it  to  him.  He  desired  one  day  to 
consider,  as  In-  did  not  do  anything 
rashly.  This  delay  was  represented 
to  the  Brents  as  caused  by  his  de- 
sire to  consult  his  chief.  Lord 
Hume.  This  so  enraged  the  Recent 
that  he  appointed  Hume  of  Oowden- 
knows.  At  this,  Wedderburn  was 
angry,  and  never  would  pay  any 
deference  to  Cowdenknows  as  War- 
den. The  Regent  attempted  to 
draw  WedderbuTn  into  a  snare  by 
ordering  all  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Merse  and  Teviotdale  to  sign  an 
association  on  behalf  of  the  King. 
David,  suspecting  some  fraud,  re- 


fused to  do  so.  Morton,  fearing  his 
example  might  influence  others,  set 
him  in  a  room  by  himself  until  the 
others  had  signed  it.  "When  Mor- 
ton went  to  dinner,  he  remembered 
David  and  sent  for  him.  David 
jocosely  said,  "As  I  was  lawfully 
committed,  I  stayed  till  I  was  law- 
fully released."  His  uncle,  Sir 
George  Douglas,  the  Rep;ent's  fath- 
er, often  resided  at  Wedderburn. 
During  one  of  these  visits,  Lord 
Hume  was  at  Manclerston,  which  is 
Trithin  a  mile  of  Wedderburn.  They 
went  out  on  a.  hunt  together  with  a 
large  party  and  rode  up  to  the  very 
doors  of  Wedderburn.  This  was 
intended  as  an  insult  to  Sir  George 
Douglas,  with  whom  Lord  Hume 
was  angry  on  account  of  a  dispute 
with  Colburnspath.  David  mounted 
his  horse  and  ordered  all  his  ser- 
vants to  attend  him,  and  hunted  in 
his  turn,  up  to  the  very  walls  of 
Manderston,  even  into  the  garden. 
Xext  a  confederacy  called  "The 
Black  Band,"  was  formed  against 
him,  headed  by  Hume  of  Mander- 
ston,  which  he  overcame.  Mander- 
ston next  attempted  to  carry  off 
the  fiends  of  Kello,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  abbot  of  Coldinghame. 
These  fiends  had  always  belonged 
to  the  Lairds  of  Wedderburn.  Wed- 
derburn with  500  horsemen  dis- 
persed the  faction  and  put  them 
all  to  flight. 

A  French  gentleman  named 
D'Oysel  in  the  neighborhood  made 
on  irruption  into  England,  without 
giving  him  notice.  On  returning  he 
was  hard  pressed  and  would  have 
been  destroyed  had  not  Wedder- 
burn. who  saw  his  distress  from  a 
neighboring  hill,  ^one  to  his  assist- 
ance and  saved  him. 


Fragment  of   the  Banner  Carried  by  the   Humes  of 
AVeddert.urx  at  the  Battle  of  Flodden  in  1513. 


"This  blood-stained  fragment  measures  3  feet  10  inches,  by  3  feet 
3  inches,  but  originally  it  must  have  been  nearly  twice  as  :arge.  It 
was  discovered  in  an  old  strong  cliest  at  Wedderburn  in  1822.  Its 
age  is  unknown,  but  it  was  probably  in  use  long  before  Flodden.  The 
banner  was  wrapped  about  the  bodies  of  the  Lairds  of  Wedderburn, 
elder  and  younger,  when  their  surviving  retainers  bore  them  rrom  the 
field  for  burial.  It  was  similarly  employed  in  1050  at  the  battle  of 
Dunbar  when  a  similar  catastrophe  overtook  the  House  of  Wedder- 
burn, when  father  and  son.  in  this  case  an  only  son,  fell.  Curiously 
enough  the  father  and  son  in  both  instances  bore  the  names,  Sir  David 
and  George.  The  banner  has  been  stretched  on  silk,  careruily  framed 
and  now  hangs  in  the  great  hall  at  Wedderburn  among  the  other 
trophies  and  emblems  of  the  military  life  of  the  family.  The  colors, 
green  and  gold,  are  appropriate,  being  those  of  the  family's  livery,  but 
the  cross  ha^  apparently  nothing  to  do  with  this  branch  of  the  family." 
—Col.  David  Milnd  Home. 
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Among  the  papers  of  the  Humes 
of  Wedderburn  there  arc  several 
charters  and  letters  from  Mary, 
Queen  oi  Scots.  The  following  is 
a  license  from  her  and  her  husband. 
King  Henry,  to  David,  relieving  him 
of  his  ward : — 

•'Pvex  et  Begin  a. — We  be  the 
teimour  heir  of  grantis  and  gevis 
license  to  our  lovit  David  Hwme 
of  Weddirburne  to  depart  and  pas 
hame  to  his  duelling  place  of  Wed- 
dirburne or  wtherwyse  in  our 
realme  at  his  plesour,  nochtwith- 
standing  his  present  warning  or 
quhatsmneiir  souirties  fund  be  him. 
or  for  his  remaining  thairin,  'with 
quliame  we  dispens  be  thir  pre- 
sentis;  providing  that  he  enter 
agane  within  his  said  ward  in  our 
burgh  of  Edinburgh  and  houndis 
limitat  to  the  samvn  quhensoevir 
ho  salbe  chargit  be  ws  upoun  auclit 
dais  warning,  thair  to  remain  dur- 
ing our  plesour;  for  the  quhilk  his 
reentre  we  will  that  his  former  cau- 
tioners fund  be  him  in  the  buikis  of 
our  Secrete  Counsail  abyde  and 
stand  oblighit,  notwithstanding  this 
present  licence.  Subserivit  with 
our  hand  and  under  our  signet  at 
Edinburgh,  the  xiij  day  of  Maij, 
and  of  our  regnis  the  first  and 
xxiiij  yeiris,  1566. 

(Sinned)     "Marie  /?." 
"Henry  R." 

Wedderburn  wa<  a  very  swift 
runner,  fond  of  racing,  hunting, 
fencing  and  throwing  the  javelin. 
His  chief.  Lord  Hume,  was  per- 
euaded  by  Manderston,  that  Wed- 
derburn wanted  his  ruin,  hut  on  the 
contrary,  he  refused  to  take  any  of 
I  U  estates  when  they  were  confis- 
cated. He  comforted  him  in  prison 
and  became  his  surety,  and  then 
Lord  Hume  became  sensible  of  his 


true  merits.  He  died  in  1574  in  his 
bed.  He  is  the  first  of  his  family 
who  died  a  natural  death,  all  of  his 
predecessors  having  been  killed  in 
the  defense  of  their  country. 

Harried. — First,  Mariota,  daugh- 
ter of  Andrew  Johnstone,  of  EL 
pliinstone.  She  was  celebrated  for 
her  charities  and  was  known  in  the 
country  as  "The  good  Lady  Wed- 
derburn."   David  married,  second, 

Margaret  Ker,  widow  of  

Pringle  of  Wliitebank.     She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Laird  of  Linton. 
Issue — George,  his  successor,  v.i. 
Mr.    David    Hume,     of     Gods- 
croft,  married  Barbara  John- 
stone, also  of  the  Elphinstone 
family,  and  widow  of  John 
Haldane,   of  Gleneagles:   lie 
is  the  historian  of  the  family. 
also  of  the  Houses  of  Dou- 
glas    and    Angus,    together 
with  other    works;    he    had 
several  children. 
Mr.   James   Home,   parson   of 

Hilton. 
Mr.   John  Home,   died  young. 
Isobel,  married  Mr.  John  Hal- 
dane, of  Gleneagles. 
Margaret,       married       David 

Home,  of  Cowdingknows. 
Julia,  married  Sir  John  Ker. 

of  the  Hirsel. 
Janet,  married  William  Cock- 
burn,  of  Langton. 
Patrick  (a  natural  son). 

Twentieth  Generation. 
Sir  George  Hume  of  Wedder- 
r.rr.N.  He  was  born  at  Elphinstone 
and  was  so  small  and  weak  at  the 
time  of  his  birth  (about  1552)  that 
he  was  obliged  to  be  wrapped  in 
wool.  After  his  childhood,  how- 
ever, he  grew  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
age    of    twelve  he  was  shown  the 
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Queen  Mother,  widow  of  James  V.. 
as  a  prodigy.  At  sixteen  years,  he 
ceased  to  grow,  Laving  attained  Ms 
full  stature,  and  then  his  beard 
grew  just  as  if  he  had  attained  to 
manhood.  He  studied  so  well  as  to 
be  accounted  one  of  the  best  Latin 
scholars  in  Scotland.  When  scarce- 
ly grown  up,  he  was  sent  to  the  Ee- 
gent,  Morton,  to  be  brought  up  with 
his  cousin.  They  studied  together 
Logic,  French,  Mathematics.  Men- 
suration, etc.  He  wrote  several  re- 
ligious treatises,  and  was  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  Scriptures. 
He  also  studied  law.  He  sang  well 
and  played  on  the  harp.  He  was  a 
keen  hunter  and  hawker  and  built  a 
lodge  on  the  Lammermuir,  where  he 
passed  whole  nights.  He  was  a 
skillful  rider  and  broke  in  the  most 
violent  horses.  He  was  a  good  shot 
with  the  bow,  played  well  at  tennis, 
and  was  very  temperate.  His 
step-mother  was  angry  that  he 
would  not  marry  her  daughter,  but 
he  was  in  love  with  his  cousin,  the 
Earl  of  Angus's  -ister.  He,  how- 
ever, could  not  propose  to  her  be- 
cause his  stepmother  would  prevent 
his  father's  consenting.  She  was 
also  in  love  with  him,  but  was  given 
by  the  Regent  to  Lord  Maxwell. 

After  his  fa  titer's  death,  he  kept 

eighteen  horsemen,  each  with  two 

horses,  and  when  he  went  out  lie 

was  attended  by  his  vassals  from 

of  Kinimerghame,  close 

by.     These  practiced    the     use     of 

-  and  rode  horses  as  beautiful 

and  swift  as  their  Lord'.-,  so  that  lie 

was  always  accompanied  by  thirty 

well-mounted  horsemen.    Hume  of 

Cowdenlmowg  had  been  improperly 

appointed  to  tie-  place  of  "Warden 

v;  c  Eastern  Marches.    This  had 

always  been    in     the  Wedderburn 


family  and  it  occasioned  continual 
breaches  between  them.  Wedder- 
burn got  great  credit  for  the  mod- 
eration with  which  he  used  every 
success  he  obtained. 

Cowdenknows,  the  Warden,  had 
displaced  John  Cranstoun  from  the 
property  of  Eunelton,  ami  placed 
Brentfieid  in  it,  a  former  proprie- 
tor, who  had  been  deposed  by  order 
of  the  King,  but  who,  trusting  in 
the  favor  of  Cowdenknows,  retained 
possession  by  force.  Wedderburn 
seized  this  opportunity  of  weaken- 
ing his  rival's  power.  He,  there- 
fore, agreed  with  Cranstoun  to 
make  over  the  lands  to  his  son  and 
appoint  him  (Wedderburn)  guard- 
ian to  the  boy.  Under  this  title, 
Wedderburn  brought  an  armed 
force,  seized  the  binds,  and  put 
Cranstoun  again  in  possession.  This 
Cowdenknows  and  Brentfieid  did 
not  again  dispute. 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner 
in  the  East  country  wliere  Hume  of 
Manderston,  who  had  been  his  fath- 
er*.- enemy,  had  got  the  Abbey  of 
Coldinghame  with  all  its  revenues, 
and  had  great  power.  Sir  George 
had  had  also  some  of  the  plunder 
himself,  as  appears  from  a  charter 
of  King  James  VI  in  1597.  They 
had  some  property  on  the  Tweed 
which  joined,  and  a  dispute  arose 
between  their  vassals.  Manderston 
went  down  and  took  the  side  of  his, 
wiio  had  wounded  a  tenant  of  Wed- 
derburn,  and  ordered  them  to  take 
refuge  in  the  small  fort  of  Snook 
in  that  neighborhood.  "Wedderburn, 
who  was  in  Edinburgh,  came  down 
with  his  brother  David  as  soon  as 
lie  heard  of  it.  He  set  fire  to  the 
fort  of  Snook  and  brought  the  of- 
fending persons     to     Wedderburn, 
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where  he  shortly  afterwards  re- 
leased thera. 

He  got  a  lease  of  the  tiends  of 
Greenlaw  arid  let  them  out  on  near- 
ly the  same  terms  to  the  people,  so 
that  while  he  got  little  pecuniary 
advantage,  he  greatly  increased  the 
number  of  his  vassals. 

He  wished  to  marry  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Gleneagles,  but  thought 
that  his  brother  wished  to  do  so 
likewise,  and  therefore  would  not 
proi  '  .    When  David  knew 

of  this  he  i  igned  her  to  his  broth- 
er, as  it  was  r  ]  issible  for  them 
to  be  united  and  he  had  never 
spoken  to  her  on  the  subject.  George 
married  her,  which  displeased  the 
Regent  that  he  had  not  made  a 
greater  alHanee.  By  this  marriage 
lie  had  united  himself  with  the  Earl 
of  Marr,  and  came  with  great  force 
to  Edinburgh  on  the  occasion  of  a 
dispute  between  that  nobleman  and 
the  Earl  of  Menteith. 

The  Regent,  Morton,  had  married 
his  natural  son  to  the  heiress  of 
Hume  of  Spot,  which  ma  do  him 
covet  the  adjoining  lands  of  Thurs- 
ton. These  belonged  to  Wedder- 
burn  although  Cragie  Wallas  pre- 
tended a  right  to  them.  The  Ee- 
gent  accordingly  bought  them  from 
him.  The  Regent  then  asked  Wed- 
derbura  what  he  could  do  to  satisfy 
him.  Wodderbnrn  replied,  "Xoth- 
rog,  but  give  them  back."  He  up- 
braided the  Regent  for  his  conduct 
to  so  near  a  relation  and  one  who 
with  his  father  before  him  had  ever 
shown  such  friendship  for  the  name 
Douglas.  Ho  added,  "No  man  in 
the  Kingdom  durst  hav  done  so 
but  yourself,  nor  yourself  if  you 
had  not  been  Regent."  George 
e  him  public  warning  to  de- 
camp, but  the  Regent  took  posses- 


sion, settled  his  family  there  and 
began  to  build.  The  conspiracy 
then  began  against  Morton,  but 
George  nobly  stood  by  him,  notwith- 
standing their  private  feud.  Mor- 
ton, in  return,  gave  him  a  legal  title 
to  the  lands  of  Thurston,  for  he  had 
previously  only  a  prescriptive  right 
by  immemorial  possession. 

George  used  his  power,  in  which 
he  was  joined  by  all  the  Humes,  to 
get  Ills  chieftain  restored.  "Norton 
told  him  that  he  was  acting  against 
his  own  interests,  as  he  would  be 
t  in  rank  in  the  clan,  if  Lord 
Hume's  branch  vero  extinguished; 
hut  he  replied  that  he  was  only  do- 
in?  his  duty  to  his  young  chief. 
Through  the  Earl  of  Mar;s  influ- 
ence, the  Wardenship  was  taken 
from  Hume  of  CowdenknowTs  and 
given  to  him. 

Morton's  power  now  declining, 
Stewart,  Earl  of  Arran,  instigated 
by  Hume  of  Manderston,  laid  a  plot 
to  seize  George.  He  sent  him  let- 
ters from  the  King,  inviting  him, 
as  Warden  of  the  Marches,  to  come 
to  court  and  give  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  country.  George, 
suspecting  some  treachery,  sent  his 
brother  David  to  Elphinstone  to  ask 
liis  advice.  Ho  advised  him  to  send 
letters  to  Gowrie,  who  was  Treas- 
urer, and  to  Seton,  who  were  both 
his  relations,  telling  them  what  he 
suspected.  These  letters  were  given 
to  one  Leckie,  a  public  notary,  who, 
seeing  lie  was  watched  by  Mander- 
ston, hid  the  answers  in  the  soles 
of  his  shoes,  lest  he  should  he  taken. 
\U'  was  taken  and  searched,  but 
nothing  found.  According  to  the 
advice  given,  Wedderbnrn,  attend- 
ed by  sixty  horsemen,  set  out  for 
Edinburgh.  Ho  mot  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  Munderston  on  the  sands 
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where  it  was  supposed  they  had 
come  to  take  him  prisoner,  but  see- 
ing his  strength,  they  let  him  pass. 
He  went  directly  to  the  palace  and 
happened  to  meet  the  King-  in  the 
court,  and  was  graciously  received. 
"When  A  nan  saw  that  the  King-  was 
friendly  to  Weddenburn,  he,  in  his 
rage,  threatened  to  turn  Seton  out 
of  his  office  as  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  "if  he  allowed  the  King's 
enemies  such  ready  access  to  him." 
Seton  replied  that  Wedderburn  was 
no  enemy,  and  was  there  expressly 
at  the  King's  desire  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  King's  own  letters. 
"When  Wedderbnrn  arrived  at  the 
inn.  lie  trot  orders  from  the  King-  to 
confine  himself  there  three  days. 
He  afterwards  complained  to  the 
King  that  having  been  sent  for  to 
give  an  account  of  the  state  of  the 
Marches,  he  had  been  confined  as 
soon  as  he  had  come  to  do  so.  On 
this,  he  was  taken  before  the  Coun- 
cil and  then  sent  to  Perth,  where  he 
was  confined  for  six  months.  While 
there  ho  lived  in  the  greatest 
friendship  with  Gowrie,  who  had 
command  of  the  town.  During  his 
absence.  Home  of  Blackadder  got  a 
sequestration  of  the  tiends  of  Dunse 
in  his  own  favor,  although  this  be- 
longed to  Wedderburn.  Wedder- 
bnrn had  another  law  suit  with 
Blackadder,  which  he  gained  with 
Bach  extensive  costs  and  damages, 
that  Blackadder  would  have  been 
ruined.  Thereupon,  Wedderburn 
generously  forgave  him  the  debt. 

He  was  much  at  court,  where  he 
was  sometimes  in  favor  and  some- 
times not.  In  1570,  he  had  an  ap- 
pointment a-  Hereditary  Governor 
of  Berwick,  and  got  some  of  the 
plunder  of  the  priory  of  Colding- 
ham. 


Later  lie  was  Collector  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Household  to 
both  King  James  and  his  Queen. 
Portions  of  his  account  books  in 
this  last  mentioned  office  are  still 
preserved,  and  are  chiefly  of  value 
for  glimpses  they  yield  of  the  move- 
i  •  uts  of  the  King  and  Queen  from 
day  to  day.  They  tell  of  visits  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  King  to 
Dumfries,  Stirling,  Falkland,  Dun- 
dee, Glasgow,  Dalkeith,  and  other 
places,  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of 
rTolstein,  and  banquets  made  by  the 
King  and  Queen  to  him  and  others, 
on  which  occasions  there  were  gen- 
erally large  contributions  of  cattle, 
deer,  fowls,  etc.,  made  by  the  nobles 
:  lairds;  of  how  the  King  drank 
all  night  with  the  Duke  of  Holstein, 
supped  with  the  Duke  of  Lennox,  or 
someone  else,  and  that  one  morning 
at  4  o'clock  he  left  the  Queen  at 
Dalkeith  and  rode  off  to  Fife,  re- 
turning two  days  later.  The 
Queen's  movements  are  also  re- 
corded in  her  special  household  ac- 
counts. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from 
Kins:  James"  the  Sixth  to  the  Laird 
of  Wedderburn.  The  original  is 
preserved  in  the  family  charter 
chest  at  Wedderburn  Castle: 

"Traist  friend: 

We  greit  you  hertlie  weill. 

We  have  ressavit  advertisement 
i'rome  our  dearest  suster  and  cous- 
ine,  the  Queene  of  England  of  hir 
contentment  tueching  the  meting  of 
<  'ommissionaris  at  the  Bordouris  in 
May  nixt  to  treat  and  take  ordour 
in  all  caussis  standing  in  contra- 
versie  botuix  the  wardanis  and  sub- 
it-etis  of  ayther  realme;  quhairfoir 
we  desire  you  effectuuslie  that  you 
fail!  nocht  to  be  with  us  heir  in 
Striding     upon     the     xxvj  day  of 
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Aprile  instant,  agane  the  quhilk  we 
have  appointit  our  Counsale  to  be 
togidder,  tliat  be  your  glide  advise 
and  information  the  directioun  and 
instructionis  of  our  saidis  Commis- 
sioneris  mar  be  consultit  upon 
and  formed ;  and  that  ye  bring  with 
you  all  your  rollis  new  and  auld 
resting  unredressit  upoun  the  at- 
temptatis  alsweill  of  geir  as  slauch- 
teris  that  it  may  be  eonsiderit 
quhat  is  to  be  craved  of  ws  and 
quliat  we  have  to  mak  redres  for, 
with  sue  uther  thingis  as  ye  think 
may  instruct  in  this  behalf:  and  sa 
louking  without  faill  for  your  crim- 
ing, committis  yow  to  God. 

"At  our  Castell  of  Striviling,  the 

ix  day  of  Aprile,  1580. 

(Signed)  "James  R." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  Sir  George's  connection  with 
the  honors  of  Courtly  office  only 
brought  him.  as  it  did' to  so  many 
others,  trouble  and  loss,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  found  it  expedient, 
either  from  this  or  from  some  other 
canse,  precipitately  to  quit  it. 
Among  Iris  charters  there  is  one 
that  shows  that  with  certain  lands 
he  had  the  custody  of  the  Castle  of 
Berwick,  and  others  show  transac- 
tions with  Robert  Logan  of  Restal- 
rig  and  Fast-Castle,  noted  for  his 
connection  with  the  Gowrie  Con- 
spiracy. There  are  also  several 
letters  Mi  border  affair-.  Sir 
George  Hume  of  Wedderburn  died 
Nov.  24,  161  (J. 

Married — Jean  Haldane,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Laird  of  Gleneagles. 
Is-iH — David  v.  i. 
Jean,  married  James  Stirling, 

younger  of  Keir. 
I         I,  married  George  Hume. 

of  Manderston. 
Elizabeth,     married      William 


Ker,    son    of  the    Laird    of 
Fawdonside. 

Margaret,  married  first  Hugh, 
Lord  Loudon,  and  secondly, 
Archibald  Stewart,  of  Ard- 
gowan. 

Mary,  married.  Sir  James  Dun- 
da.-,  of  Arniston. 

Beatrice,  married  Mr.  John 
Dickson,   Minister   of  Kells. 

Twenty-first  Generation. 

Ste  David  Hjjme  of  Wedder- 
bekx.  Succeeded  before  1617  and 
was  knighted  before  1619.  He  was 
named  the  Sheriff  of  Berwick  in 
1625.  At  this  time  the  affairs  of 
the  Earl  of  Hume  became  so  in- 
volved that  he  and  his  mother 
found,  it  convenient  to  leave  Scot- 
land. They  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  their  estates  to  their  kins- 
man of  Wedderburn,  who  had  also 
drawn  still  closer  their  connection 
by  marrying  Margaret*  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Hume  of  Cowdenknows. 

Sir  David  was  created  a  baronet 
bv  Charles  First  between  1631  and 
1610. 

In  the  Covenanting  straggle  he 
and  his  only  son  George  took  an 
active  share.  They  raised  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Morse  of  which  Sir  Da- 
vid was  Colonel  and  his  son  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. The  roster  of  the 
soldiers  in  their  command  is  still 
extant,  as  well  as  some  interesting 
accounts  of  its  movements.  There 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
family  an  interesting  letter  from  a 
son  of  the  Laird  of  Manderston, 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  King 
Charles  the  First  and  was  now  with 
Charles  the  Second  at  Breda,  gives 
information  of  the  attitude  of  the 
latter  towards  the  expected  Com- 
missioners from  Scotland,  and  his 
hopes  that     his     Scottish  subjects 
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would  aid  him  to  rescue  England 
from  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
put  his  father  to  death.  Both  Sir 
David  and  his  son  George  fell  fight- 
ing at  the  head  of  their  regiment  at 
Dunbar  on  the  3rd  of  September 
1650.  A  great  many  of  the  Scottish 
prisoners  taken  in  this  battle 
against  Cromwell  were  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  Barbadoes. 

Married — Margaret,  his  seventh 
cousin,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hume 
of  Cowdenknows,  and  widow  of  Sir 
Mark  Ker  of  Daphinstone.  The 
Earls  of  Hume  are  descended  from 
Sir  John  Hume  of  Cowdenknows. 

Is^nc — CJeorge  v.  i. 

Isabel,  married   Aulav   McAu- 
lay,  younger  of  Ardencaple. 
Margaret,      married      George, 
blaster  of  Lowdon. 

Tv.  exty-second  Generation. 

Geoeoe  Hume  of  ATeddebbubx. — 
He  was  killed,  as  above  stated,  with 
his  father,  Sir  David,  at  the  battle 
of  Dunbar,  1G50.  His  patent  of 
Baronetage  passed  the  Great  Seal 
'  Genel.  Col.)  but  was  not 
entered  on  record.  He  was  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in  his  father's  regi- 
ment, of  which  nearly  all  were 
killed  at  Dunbar. 

Married — Katherine,  daughter  of 
Alexander  Morrison  of  Preston- 
grange,  a  Lord  of  Sessions.  She 
subsequently  married  James  Be- 
thune,  younger  of  Balfour.  The 
Morrisons  were  the  Hereditary 
Judges  of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  The 
wife  of  Alexander  Morrison  was 
Eleain,  daughter  of  Sir  "William 
Maule  of  Panmure.  The  Haul  line 
is  traced  in  unbroken  succession  to 
the  Lords  of  Maule  in  Normandy 
before  the  Conquest.  Guarin  do 
Maule     (great16     grandfather      of 


Eleain  Maule)  came  over  with  the 
Conquerer. 
Issue — Katherine  (or  Elizabeth), 
married  James  Bethune. 
David,  died  in  infancy. 
Margaret. 
Sir  George,  v.  i. 

Twenty-third  Generation. 

Sib  George  Hume  of  Wedder- 
burx,  Bart.  Born,  1641.  During 
his  minority  his  estates  were  man- 
aged by  his  mother,  assisted  by 
some  of  the  friends  of  the  family. 
Her  accounts  show  this  and  are  in- 
teresting on  other  than  family 
grounds,  viz.,  that  they  indicate 
tie'1  movements  of  the  Cromwellian 
troops  after  the  tide  of  their  for- 
tunes turned  at  Dunbar.  He  sold 
half  of  the  estates  of  Polwarth  to 
Sir  Patrick  Hume,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Marchmont,  for  9000  merks. 
During  his  hardship,  the  affairs  of 
the  family  became  much  involved 
and  their  lands  were  adjudged  from 
them  by  their  creditors.  But  suc- 
cor seems  to  have  been  brought  to 
them  by  Sir.  Patrick  Hume  of 
Lumsden,  a  descendant  of  Alexan- 
der Hume  of  Manderston.  He 
bought  up  the  debts,  and  when 
AVedderburn's  elder  son,  George, 
married  his  elder  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, he  placed  his  son-in-law  and 
daughter  in  possession  of  the  es- 
tates of  Wedderburn  and  others. 
At  the  same  time  he  retained  so 
much  hold  of  them  that  further  re- 
lief at  a  later  period  became  nec- 
essarv.  Sir  George  died  before 
1715." 

Married — Isabel  Liddell,  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Francis  Liddell  of  Eeed- 
house,  then  Mayor  of  Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. 
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Issue — Jean,  died  unmarried. 

Sir  George,  v.  i. 

Francis  of  Quixwood,  who  was 
transported  to  Virginia  and 
died  unmarried;  some  ac- 
count will  be  given  of  him  in 
the  sketch  of  his  nephew, 
George  Hume  (see  twenty  - 
fifth  generation). 

Twenty-fourth  Generation. 

Sir  George  Hume  of  Wedder- 
rurn.  Both  Ik-  and  his  brother 
Francis  took  part  in  the  rising  for 
Prince  Char)  >s  in  1715.  They  were 
taken  prisoners  after  the  engage- 
:t  al  Preston  in  Lancashire,  and, 
after  being  a  considerable  time  in 
prison,  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  to  he  sold 
as  slaves.  George,  the  second  son 
of  George,  was  also  involved.  In- 
terest being  made  on  his  behalf, 
George  Hume  of  Wedderburn  was 
pardoned,  hut  Ids  brother  Francis 
was  slapped  off  to  Virginia.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  found  that  his  lib- 
erty had  been  purchased  for  him 
by  Mr.  Xinian  Hume,  minister  of 
Sprouston,  and  that  he  was  again 
a  fr^e  man.  After  the  Laird  of 
Wedderburn  was  pardoned,  he  was 
allowed  to  return  home.  He  died 
in  1720. 

The  following  letter  is  from 
George  to  his  lady  and  gives  some 
idea  of  the  beginning  of  the  Stew- 
art Rebellion  of  1715.  It  is  dated 
at  Woolar,  October  9th,  1715: 

"My  dearest, 

We  came  heir  yesternight  and 
ar  to  joyn  the  English  the  morrow 
who  ar  very  strong  both  in  horse 
and  anus.  We  ar  to  go  stroicriit 
south  at  first.  Ther  is  not  a 
country  heir  but  ar  riseing 
and      very      numerous.      I    desire 


ye    may  take    enrage  and  he  not 

dejected,  for  we  doubt  not  of  busi- 
ness proveing  to  our  mind.  This 
day  we  heard  Mr.  Gladstons  preach 
who  performed  wonderfully.  I 
shall  miss  no  sure  occasion  to  writ 
to  yow.  We  ar  all  very  Weill  and 
wishes  to  hear  the  like  of  yow  and 
the  bairns  and  recommends  yow 
and  them  to  God.    I  am,  Yours, 

G.Hume." 

"I  desire  ye  may  cause  sell  some 
corn  of  the  north  side  and  have  a 
litle  money  ready  in  caice  I  have 
occasion  to  call  for  it.  For  God 
sake  be  not  dejected.  Cause  deliver 
the  inclosed.  If  it  wer  possible 
yow  can  get  notice  of  any  body 
comeing  to  us,  send  me  some  lin- 
ings and  cause  send  some  to 
Jamie."  (Addressed)  "To  the 
Lady  Wedderburn. ' ' 

The  following  letter  is  from 
George  Hume  of  Wedderburn  to  his 
sister,  Jean  Hume.  It  was  written 
from  prison: 

"Marishallsea  7  July  1716:— 
Dear  Sister:  I  hope  yow  will  not 
be  surprised.  On  Thursday  last 
John  Winram  and  my  tryalls  came 
on  and  wer  brought  in  guilty.  Yes- 
terday Whitfield  was  tryed  and 
meet  with  the  same.  Yow  need  not 
be  concerned,  for  our  lives  I  hope 
ar  in  no  hazard,  we  having  assur- 
ance no  more  heir  ar  to  die.  Every 
body  Was  surprysed  when  the  jure 
brought  me  in  guilty,  for  ther  two 
evidences  against  me  who  declair- 
ed  the}-  only  see  me  once  upon  the 
road  with  the  rebel  Is  without  either 
sword  or  pistoll  and  no  more.  Ther 
wer  other  two  of  the  King's  evi- 
dences for  me,  who  declaim!  they 
see  me  brought  in  prisoner  to  Kelso 
and  see  me  caried  on  all  the  way 
prisoner  till  Ave  came  to  Prestone 
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wher  "\ve  wer  taken  by  the  King's 
forces.  Jerviswood  was  surprysed 
with  it  and  promises  me  all  the 
friendship  he  can.  Take  the  pra- 
dentest  way  yon  can  to  acquaint  my 
mother,  for  she  needs  have  no  fear, 
for  a  trust  in  God  we  shall  be  all 
saif.  As  for  Gordie"  we  expect  a 
noli  prosequi  for  him.  so  he  will  be 
set  at  liberty.  If  any  of  Whitfield's 
servants  come  to  Berwick  on  ther 
road  for  London,  he  desires  vow 
may  stop  them  and  to  forward  the 
inclosed  which  is  writ  to  that  pur- 
pose. Whitfield  gives  his  service 
to  vow  all.  YVe  ar  brether  in  afflic- 
tione,  but  both  weill  and  hearts'. 
This  with  my  duty  to  my  mother 
and  service  to  the  lady  and  lases  of 
Billie,  with  Mrs.  Darant  and  all 
other  friends.  I  am,  Your  loveing 
brother,  G.  Hume.  Forward  the 
inclosed  with  the  first  occasione.  If 
vow  get  not  a  sure  hand  to  send 
Mr.  Xinians.  in  all  haist  send  it  to 
Wedderbnrn." 

Married — Margaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Lumsden, 
Bart.  He  was  descended  from  the 
line  of  Alexander  Hume  of  Mander- 
ston.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  him  in  the  above  sketch  of 
Sir  George's  father,  Sir  George. 
After  her  husband's  imprisonment 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  estates, 
the  Lady  Wedderbnrn  was,  with  her 
nine  children,  almost  penniless,  as 
is  shown  by  her  petition  to  the 
crown : 

•-To  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majestie, 

"Mrs.  Margaret  Home  spouse  to 
CrPorire  Home,  late  of  Wedder- 
bunie  humbly  aheweth, — That  my 
husband  having  been  unfortunate- 


lie  engadged  in  the  late  wicked  and 
unnatural!    rebellion  was   therefor 
forfeitted,  and  I  by  my  marriage 
settlement   being  provided   to   the 
manner  place  of  Wedderburne  and 
yeards    thereof,    otherways    eighl 
pound  six  shillings  and  eight  pence 
sterling  in   lew  thereof,   and   ane 
yearly  annuity  of     one     hundered 
and  eleaven  pound  two  shillings  two 
pence  half  penuie  sterleing,  free  of 
all    puhliet   burdens    whatsomevei", 
to  be  uplifted  and  taken  out  of  the 
whole  estate  of  Wedderburne,  with 
which     annuitie     the     said     estate 
stands  burdened  and  affected  durc- 
ing  all  the  days  of  my  lifetime,  and 
for  securitie  whereof  I  am  seased 
in  the  whole  estate,  and  my  hus- 
band being  forfeitted  as  said  is,  and 
I  haveing  nine  childrin  and  have- 
ing  nothing  whereupon   to  subsist 
my  selfe  and  my  childrin,  I  am  a 
proper  object     of     your  Majesties 
pity  and  compassion. 
1  therefor  humblie  pray  that  your  ' 
Majestie      may     be      graciously 
pleased     out     of   your   princelie 
bountie  to  allbwe  me  the  manaiei 
place  of  Wedderburne  and  yeards 
thereof  and  the  111  £:  2sh;  2p: 
1  -j'l.,  sterleing  of  the  yearlie  an- 
uitie  to  be  payed  to  me  oute  of 
the  rentis  and  profites  of  the  said 
estate  dureing  my  lifetime,  free 
of  publict   burden   whatsumever. 
frr  mentinance  and  subsistence  o< 
me  and  my  poor  ehilrin,  conform 
to   ni\-   mariage    settlement,   and 
the  petitioner  shall  ever  pray  for 
your    Majesties    happiness    and 
prosperiite." 

The  Ladv  Wedderbnrn  lived  till 
after  1701. 


•This  is  the  George  Hume  who  emigrated  to  Virginia. 
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Issue — David  Hume,  born  Janu- 
ary 9.  1697;  In-  succeeded  as 
Laird  of  Wedderburn;  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Campbell,  but 
died  1762  without  issue. 

George  Hume,  v.  i. 

Patrick  Hume,  of  Wedderburn, 
born  July  17.  1699;  died  un- 
married in  1700.  He  was  a 
Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Margaret  Hume,  born  No- 
vember 30,  1700;  married  Ni- 
nian  Home  of  Billie  in  1732. 
She  was  murdered  in  her  lied 
by  a  servant  while  The  fam- 
ily were  away  at  a  ball. 

John  Hume,  born  March  25. 
1702.  He  was  Captain  in 
the  Royal  Navy  and  died  un- 
married at  Wedderburn  in 
August,  1758. 

Francis  Hume,  born  December 
15,  1703,  Died  unmarried  in 
1732:  served  in  the  Royal 
Navy  as  Lieutenant." 

Isabel!  Hume,  born  September 
12.  1700.  Married  Alexander 
Heme  of  Jardensfield,  son  of 
Ninian  Home  by  his  first  wife 

Jean  Hume,  born  May  8,  1709. 
She  married  Rev.  John 
Todd.Minister  of  Lady  Kirk: 
her  descendants  assumed  the 
name  of  Hume  and  are  now 
in  possession  of  the  Wedder- 
burn estates,  through  anoth- 
er line. 

Jame-  Home,  bora  September 
20,  1714:  became  a  Captain 
in  tli*'  Roval  Navv;  in  1  7-0]  he 


tool 


!:'■ 


eleven-vear-old 


nephew,  John  Hume  I  son  of 
George,  who  emigrated  to 
America  v.  i..  on  his  ?»hip,  1 1., 
M.  S.  "Stnth  Sen  Castle" 
and  he  remained  wit!)  him  for 


several  years  in    the     fights 
against     the     Spanish      and. 
French     privateers;     James 
Home    was    killed   in   action 
with    the    French    in    April, 
1758,  commanding    the    lire- 
ship  "Pluto,"  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay ;  unmarried. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of 
the    above    nine    children    of    Sir 
George  Hume,  the  first  eight  spelled 
the  name  •'Hume"  and  the  young- 
est.    Captain    James,    spelled    his 
"Home." 

From  the  above  list  of  Sir 
George's  children  it  will  he  seen 
that  after  the  death  of  David,  the 
eldest  son,  without  issue,  the  es- 
tates should  have  fallen  to  George. 
He  had,  however,  before  this  time, 
died  in  Virginia.  George,  the  eld- 
est son  of  George  the  emigrant, 
then  in  Kentucky,  put  in  a  claim  for 
the  estates  and  employed  Henry 
Clay  to  act  for  him.  The  matter 
was  dropped  after  the  death  of  this 
George  and  although  there  have 
been  several  claims  entered  before 
the  House  of  Lords  by  members  of 
the  family  in  Scotland,  all  have 
been  rejected  ,•,<  they  recognize  that 
there  are  still  living  in  America  de- 
scendants of  George  Hume. 

The  Peerage  of  Marchmont, 
which  became  dormant  in  1704,  be- 
longed to  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Humes  of  Wedderburn.  After  the 
death  of  Hugh  Hume,  third  Earl  of 
Marchmont,  without  surviving  is- 
sue, the  title  reverted  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Wedderburn  Humes. 
Thus  the  eldest  of  the  Hume  family 
i.n  America  is  now  entitled  to  the 
following  honours:  Karl  of  March- 
mont, Viscount  of  Blasonberrie, 
Baron  Polwarth,  Redbraes  Green- 
law, and    Blackadder.     The   actual 
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estates  have  been  sold,  so  that  there 
remains  only  the  above  titles.  The 
estate  of  Marchmont  with  its  castle 
was  sold  only  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

Twenty-fifth  Generation. 

George  Hume.  Born  at  Wedder- 
burn  Castle  on  May  30th,  1698.  To- 
gether with  his  father.  Sir  George, 
and  his  nncle  Francis,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  Jacobite  Rebellion  of 
1715.  His  mule  Francis,  as  above 
stated,  was  sent  to  America.  Here 
he  was  received  by  his  consin.  Gov- 
ernor Spottswood  more  as  a  guest 
than  as  a  political  prisoner.  Gov- 
ernor Spottswood  mad"  him  one  of 
the  fifty  gentlemen  of  the  famous 
" Transmontane  Party"  in  1716. 
Campbell,  in  his  account  of  this  ex- 
pedition, says.  ••Then-  were  about 
fifty  persons  in  all.  They  had  a 
large  nnmber  of  pack  horses,  an 
abundant  supply  of  provisions,  and 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  li- 
quors." This  gay  party,  says 
Smith,  started  from  the  governor's 
castle,  at  Germania,  and  after  lei- 
surely advancing  through  the  coun- 
try, reached  Swift  Run  Gap,  which 
is  by  most  persons  taken  to  mean 
the  historic  pass.  Here  Gov.  Spotts- 
wood cut  his  majesty's  name, 
George  I,  upon  a  rock  of  the  highest 
mountain,  calling  it  by  his  name. 
The  others  of  the  party,  not  to  be 
outdone,  named  the  next  mountain 
Mt.  Spottswood. 

On  this  memorable  trip  the  ad- 
venturers were  compelled  to  car- 
ry a  lot  of  extra  horeshoes.  Their 
tender-footed  tide  water  animals 
were  nnable  to  endure  the  rocks 
bare  of  foot,  and  so  one  of  the  chief 
camp  duties  was  to  keep  the  horses 
in  place  and  in  order. 


On  their  return  to  Germania  Gov. 
Spottswood  gave  each  one  of  the 
party  who  had  drunk  his  toast  on 
Mt.  George  a  golden  horseshoe,  witli 
the  legend,  'Sic  jnvat  transcend  rr: 
monies"  engraved  upon  it,  and  con- 
stituted what  was  called  the  Trans- 
montane Order.  King  George  for 
this  action  made  Gov.  Spottswomi 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  each  of 
his  followers  was  afterwards  called 
a  "Knight  of  the  Golden  Horse- 
shoe."   Francis  Hume  died  in  1718. 

George  Hume,  after  being  two 
years  in  prison,  was  taken  from  the 
Marchelsea,  and,  much  against  his 
will,  placed  on  a  Glasgow  slaver. 
At  the  request  of  Captain  Dan- 
dridge, ancestor  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington, George  was  exchanged  to  his 
vessel  and  put  on  shore  at  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  With  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain Dandridge,  he  went  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  to  Williams- 
burg, tlie  seat  of  the  newly  founded 
college  of  William  and  Mary.  He 
here  found  his  cousin,  Governor 
Alexander  Spottswood,  and  pre- 
sented Captain  Dandridge 's  letter 
to  him. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Vir- 
ginia, George  Hume  had  a  severe 
illness  and  came  near  to  death.  Dr. 
Brown,  an  acquaintance  in  Scotland, 
was  then'  in  America  and  under  his 
skillful  hands  George  recovered. 

In  172.'!,  two  years  after  landing, 
he  was  employed  as  assistant  to  the 
chief  surveyor  of  William  and  Mary 
<  Jollege  and  sent  to  the  field  to  work, 
in  which  capacity  he  remained  three 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  which 
time  he  was  engaged  to  the  college 
as  official  surveyor  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Orange.  In  1727-28  he  laid 
out  the  present  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg. 
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George  Hume  served  in  the  Colo- 
nial Troops  of  Spottsylvania  Coun- 

t  y  as  a  lieutenant  uuder  command 
of  Captain  William  Bledsoe.  He 
produced  his  commission  in  open 
court  and  took  the  oath  on  Septem- 
ber 2nd,  1729.  This  is  recorded  in 
the  Order  Book  of  Spottsylvania 
( 'ounty. 

In  1731  lie  received  his  commis- 
sion as  deputy  to  the  King.  This 
with  a  marriage  dower  of  2,000 
acres  of  land  enabled  him  to  take 
up  a  residence  with  his  family  near 
the  new  city  of  Fredericksburg  and 
push  his  occupation  as  a  surveyor. 

Georo-p  Washington  was,  from  his 
sixteenth  to  his  eighteenth  year, 
under  the  tutelage  of  George  Hume, 
and  from  him  learned  surveying. 
Washington  and  Hume  were  asso- 
ciated in  several  pieces  of  work. 
Washington  and  one  of  the  older 
sons  of  George  Hume  were  born  the 
same  year,  reared  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, and  were  taught  by  the  same 
instructor,   Mr.   Williams. 

When  Lord  Thomas  Fail  fax, 
Baron  Cameron,  came  to  Virginia 
to  take  possession  of  his  estates, 
he  found  that  there  was  a  claimant 
here  to  all  the  lands  between  the 
north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Rappahannock  River.  The  King- 
claimed  that  the  north  branch  and 
Fairfax  that  the  south  branch  of 
this  river  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Culpeper  grant  (Fairfax  was  the 
grandson  of  Lord  Culpeper).  Lord 
Fairfax  had  enough  power  in  Eng- 
land to  demand  a  Board  of  Arbitra- 
tion to  set  the  matter  right.  The 
Kina:  allowed  this,  and  therefore  ap- 
pointed one  Abercrombie  of  Geor- 
gia. Fairi'ax  appointed  his  eigh- 
teen-year-old friend.  George 
Washington,      to      represent    him. 


George  Washington  now  influenced 
•  Abercrombie  to  accept  his  former 
teacher  of  surveying,  George  Hume, 
as  the  third  arbiter  of  the  Fairfax 
estates. 

George,  like  all  the  Humes,  was 
an  Episcopalian.  He  was  vestry- 
man of  St.  George's  parish  and  the 
parish  records  mention  him  many 
times.  In  1726  he  was  reader  in 
a  new  parish  (i.  e.,  St.  George's  at 
Germania,  founded  by  Governor 
Spottswood).  In  1727  he  was  cus- 
todian for  the  parish  poor.  At  an- 
other date  he  was  appointed  to  '''set 
the  church  east  and  west."  At  an- 
other he  was  appointed  by  the  par- 
ish to  count  and  levy  the  King's 
rates  on  the  tobacco  plants  in  the 
said  parish  of  St.  George. 

The  letters  from  George  Hume 
fo  his  mother,  brothers  and  siste- 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  their  letters 
to  him,  have  been  preserved.  They 
throw  interesting  light  on  condi- 
tions in  Scotland  and  Virginia  ;vt 
this  time.  Much  of  our  information- 
of  the  life  of  George  Hume  is  had 
from  them.  One  of  these  letters- 
gives  an  account  of  Braddock's  De- 
feat, another  of  a  surveying  expedi- 
tion on  which  he  went  "as  far  to  the 
West  as  ye  branches  of  Misossip- 
py. "  The  letters  from  the  broth- 
ers of  George  Hume,  all  of  whom, 
except  the  eldest,  were  officers  in 
the  British  Navy,  are  most  inter- 
esting. Many  tell  of  fights  with 
Spanish  and  French  privateers  and 
pirates.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
published  in  the  Virginia  Magazine 
of  Historv  and  Biography  for  Octo- 
ber, 1912. 

George  Hume  was  surveyor  for 
Lord  Fairfax  from  1743  to  1750. 
On  the  thirtieth  day  of  November 
of  that  year  (1750)  King  George  IT 
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commissioned  him  Surveyor  of  Or- 
ange County.  His  bond  to  the  King 
is  preserved  in  the  records  of  Or- 
ange County. 

The  latter  part  of  George's  life 
was  spent  at  Culpeper  Court  House, 
he  having  been  elected  to  the  office 
of  surveyor  of  that  county.  He 
died  in  1700  and  was  buried  at  that 
place.  His  will  was  admitted  to 
probate  with  his  eldest  son  Cfeorge 
;is  executor.  The  discharge  is  sign- 
ed by  his  six  sons. 

M" rrie d— On  October  16,  17.17. 
as  shown  by  the  Governor's  Order 
Book  for  Spottsylvania  County, 
George  married  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  George  and  Mary  Proc- 
tor. George  Proctor,  who  died  in 
1738,  was  a  prominent  man  of  Sur- 
ry and  Spottsylvania  Counties.  He 
bad  been  one  of  the  soldiers  in  Ba- 
con's Rebellion  and  with  Tbo: 
Busby  had  drawn  up  the  Bill  of 
Grievance?  for  Surrey  County.  The 
reasons  for  drawing  up  this  bill 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  "On 
Jan.  29,  1077,  there  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia, which  was  still  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation  following  upon  the 
collapse  of  the  popular  movement. 
a  commission  composed  of  Sir  John 
Berry,  who  had  come  over  as  ad- 
miral of  the  fleet,  Herbert  Jeffreys, 
and  Francis  Moryson,  who  were  in 
command  of  the  regiment  of  Eng- 
lish soldiers  sent  out  to  put  a  sum- 
mary ending  to  the  insurrection. 
The  three  commissioners  brought 
over  with  them  a  full  set  of  instruc- 
tions to  guide  them  in  their  actions. 
Of  their  instruction.-.  which  cover- 
ed a  wide  crouud,  the  fifth  opened 
as  follows,  -you  shall  inform  your- 
selves of  all  grievances  in  general.' 
\n  accord  with  this  order,  the  com- 
missioners "inquired  into  and  took 


the  complaints  at  large  of  the  r<- 
spective      counties      in      writing.' 
These  complaints  throw  the  clearest 
light  on  the  mixed  causes  which  led 
up  to  the  uprising  under  the  leader- 
ship of    Nathaniel    Bacon.'"     (Vn. 
Hist.  Mag.  II.  170.)  George  Proctor 
was  one  of  the  forty  men  who  sign- 
ed the  petition  for  forgiveness  senl 
to  the  King  on  PYbruarv  6,  107(1 
(Wm.  &  Mary  Quart.  Oct'.  1902). 
Issue — George,      married      Jane 
Stanton.    He  is  the  ancestor 
of   the    Humes    of    Madison 
County,  Kentucky. 
Francis,  v.  i. 

John,  married  Helinor  Man- 
son;  served  with  his  uncle. 
James  Hume,  of  the  British 
Navy;  was  married  in  Bo.-- 
ton;  was  one  of  the  party 
who  threw  overboard  the  tea 
in  Boston  Harbor;  is  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Humes  in  the 
far  West. 
William,  married,  first,  Sarah 

Elzephan;    secondly,   

Granville;  and  thirdly,  Sarah 
Baker;  became  a  lawyer: 
is  the  ancestor  of  the 
Humes  of  South  Carolina; 
was  the  father  of  Lieut.  Al- 
exander Hume,  of  the  Sec 
ond  South  Carolina  Reiii- 
iment,  who  fell  the  second 
day  after  his  enlistment  by 
the  side  of  Sergeant  Jasper, 
at  Savannah,  October  !'. 
1777. 
James,  married  Frances  Pat- 
terson. He  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  Humes  of  Western  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee  and  Texas ; 
(there  are  also  descendants 
of  Francis,  the  second  son,  liv- 
ing in  Texas). 
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Charles,  married  Elizabeth 
Proctor ;  many  of  his  descen- 
dants are  still  in  Virginia, 

Twenty-sixth  Generation. 

Francis  Hume.  Second  son  of 
George  Hume.  George,  the  eldest 
son,  having  taken  up  surveying  with 
his  father  and  become  his  assist- 
ant, went  westward  and  settled 
in  Madison  County.  Kentucky, 
where  his  descendant.-  still  live. 
The  second  son.  Francis,  became  a 
planter.  He  bad  a  -rant  of  609 
acres  of  land  in  Culpeper  ( 'ounty 
from  Lord  Fairfax  in  17G0,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  died.  However, 
be  must  have  been  a  landowner  be- 
fore this  date,  in  bis  own  right,  for 
in  one  of  his  father's  letters  to  the 
family  in  Scotland  he  is  mentioned 
as  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Cul- 
peper County  on  the  Great  Fork 
of  the  Rappahannock  River,  fifteen 
miles  from  Culpeper  Court  House. 

Francis  Hume  served  in  the 
troops  of  Culpeper  County  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  He  was 
in  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Field.  This  was  proven  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  court  of  Madison 
County.  Kentucky,  by  the  oath  of 
<  'barles,  the  son  of  Francis,  who 
was  at  that  time  living  in  or  near 
Madison  County. 

On  March  8,  1777.  Francis  bad  a 
lease  of  land  from  Bowles  Armis- 
tead  for  the  consideration  of  500 
pounds  of  tobacco.  The  lease  was 
to  be  in  force  during  his  natural  life 
and  that  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  also 
his  son  James.  The  records  of  the 
county  show  that  he  made  a  deed 
to  his  son  Armistead  in  L806. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
Francis  served  under  his  obi  com- 
mander. John  Field,  against  the  In- 


dians who  were  allied  to  the  Eng- 
lish. This  was  proven  in  a  court 
of  the  county  of  Culpeper  in  July. 
1811,  and  Francis  was  given  a  boun- 
ty warrant  in  consideration  of  his 
Revolutionary  services. 

Francis  Hmne  died  on  his  plan- 
tation in  Culpeper  County  in  1813 
and  was  there  buried.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  the  family  papers  as  hav- 
ing been  a  "tall  heavy-set  man." 

Married — Elizabeth  Duncan,  the 
daughter  of  a  Culpeper-  County 
planter.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band and  died  at  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Nancy  Sharp,  in  Colum- 
bia, Missouri,  in  1822,  at  the  age 
of  91. 

Issue — Elizabeth,  married  John 
Almond,  of  Spottsylvania, 
Virginia. 
Xancy,  married  Lewis  Sharp ; 
they  lived  at  Columbia,  Mis- 
souri; after  becoming  a  wid- 
ow, her  mother  lived  with 
them  until  her  death  in  1822. 
James,  married  Catherine 
Barnes,  on  October  5,  1797. 
Armistead,  married  Priscilla, 
daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Colvin;  Armistead  died  in 
Culpeper  County  on  Janu- 
ary 19,  1815;  his  widow  re- 
married Rev.  Abner  Baug- 
han  on  November  17,  1817; 
Armistead  had  several  chil- 
dren and  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  Humes  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 
Charles,  v.  i. 

Benjamin.  married  Nellie 
Frost,  of  Culpeper  County. 
Virginia;  he  was  the  partner 
of  his  brother,  Charles,  in 
Fauquier    County,    but    re- 
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mained  in  Virginia  after  Ms 
brother  went  to  Kentucky. 

Twenty-seventh  Generation. 

Charles  Hume.  Charles  was  born 
on  his  father's  plantation  in  Cul- 
peper  County.  Virginia,  and  there 
spent  his  childhood.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  went  to  the  adjoin- 
ing county  of  Fauquier  for  business 
purposes  and  there  married.  A 
part  of  the  wedding  apparel  of 
Charleys  and  his  wife  Celia  has  come 
down  to  us — his  silk  stockings  and 
knee  buckles  and  her  white  shoes. 
Charles  was  in  Fauquier  County 
at  the  time  of  the  War  of  1812,  in 
which  war  he  was  a  commissioned 
officer.  He  served  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant of  his  kinsman,  Captain  Jos- 
eph Hume's  company  of  the  First, 
or  Crutchfield's,  Regiment  of  the 
Virginia  Militia.  He  was  discharg- 
ed at  Fredericksburg  on  December 
17,  1814. 

In  Fauquier  County,  Charles 
Hume  and  his  brother  Benjamin 
were  engaged  in  business.  The  old 
account  book  of  this  firm  is  .  pre- 
served, though  much  faded.  It  has 
been  kept  ever  since  this  time  in  the 
old  family  record  chest.  This  chest 
is  made  of  heavy  black  walnut  and 
was  brought  from  Scotland  by 
George  Hume,  the  grandfather  of 
Charles.  The  deed  books  of  Cul- 
peper  and  Fauquier  Counties  show 
that  Charles  Hume  and  Celia,  his 
wife,  made,  on  December  14,  1803, 
a  trust  deed  to  James  Ross  to  se- 
cure Humphrey  Pierce.  As  so 
often  happened,  the  friend  for 
whom  he  had  endorsed  failed  and 
Charles  lost  his  all.  Everything 
went  at  a  forced  sale  and  the  trag- 
edy of  seeing  his  forty  faithful 
slaves  sold,  so  impressed  his  son 


Lewis  (see  28th  Gen.),  then  but  six 
years  old,  that  it  was  indelibly 
stamped  on  his  memory  till  the  day 
of  his  death  at  the  age  of  74. 

Charles  now  decided  to  emigrate 
to  Kentucky,  which  he  did  in  about 
ISIS.  He  came  first  to  Madison 
County,  where  he  had  relatives,  for 
his  uncle  George,  son  of  him  who 
came  from  Scotland,  was  living 
there  with  a  large  family.  It  was 
during  his  residence  here  that 
Charles  was  able  to  prove  to  the 
court  that  his  father  had  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  In 
a  military  list  for  Madison  County 
i  now  in  the  Kentucky  archives)  for 
1S27,  Charles  Hume  is  mentioned 
as  an  officer  in  Tevis  Company  of 
Militia. 

Charles  Hume's  farm  was  on  the 
line  between  Madison  and  Garrard 
Counties,  but  the  house  was  actu- 
ally on  the  Garrard  side.  After 
living  here  several  years,  Charles 
and  his  family  removed  to  Trim- 
ble County.  In  Trimble  County  his 
farm  was  on  Locust  Creek  about  six 
miles  from  Milton,  a  small  town 
on  the  Ohio  River.  His  home  on 
this  farm  was  a  large  double  log 
house,  as  were  all  of  the  houses  in 
that  part  of  the  State  at  this  time. 
Since  his  death  the  house  has  been 
torn  away. 

Charles  lived  here  on  his  farm 
until  his  death,  which  occurred 
about  1838-39.  He  is  described  by 
one  of  his  grandsons,  who  was  just 
old  enough  to  remember  him,  as  a 
tall,  broad-shouldered  man  with 
iron-grey  hair,  short  grey  beard, 
and  but  slightly  bald.  Up  to  his 
last  illness  he  was  able  to  walk  al- 
most as  erect  as  in  his  youth,  lb' 
and  all  of  his  sons  were  over  six 
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feet  tall.  His  grandson.  Dr.  Edgar 
Enoch  Hume,  of  Frankfurt,  Ken- 
tucky, was  said  to  have  resembled 
him  remarkably. 

Married — Celia,  the  daughter  of 
John  Shumate  and  his  wife  Susan- 
nah Crump,  of  Fauquier  County, 
on  June  1,  1803.  John  Shumate 
was  a  soldier  of  the  War  of  1812, 
and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bla- 
densburg  on  August  21,  1814.  His 
parents  were  Jean  de  la  Shumate, 
a  Huguenot  emigre,  and  Judith 
Bailey.  The  parents  of  Susannah 
Crump  were  Benjamin  and  Eliza 
Crump.  Benjamin  Crump  was  a 
Revolutionary  officer  in  the  Vir- 
ginia state  line  and  received  a  mil- 
itary warrant  for  Kentucky  land 
in  consideration  of  his  services. 

Celia    Shumate    Hume   was   tall, 
with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes.     She 
played  well  on  the  violin  and  there 
are  persons  still  living  who  can  re- 
member spending  evenings  at  her 
home  enjoying  her  music.    She  died 
about  1854-55. 
Issue— James  Ar  mi  stead,  born  in 
Fauquier  County.    Virginia; 
married  in  Kentucky,  Mary, 
daughter    of    John    Nichol- 
son; died  without  issue  and 
his    widow    remarried    and 
went  West. 
Susan  Elizabeth,  born  Novem- 
ber   8,    1808,    in    Fauquier 
County,  Virginia  ;  married  on 
January  13,    1830.    Zachary 
Taylor,   a   second   cousin   of 
President  Taylor;  they  had 
Lucinda,  John  Pruett,  Levi- 
nah      Elizabeth,      James, 
Charles  Austin.  Joseph,  Rob- 
ert, Zachary;  she  was  about 
80  when  she  died. 
Lewis,  v.  i. 


Lucinda,  born  about  1824-25, 
and  died  unmarried  Febru- 
ary 2,  1895. 

Dr.  Joseph  Squires,  born  No- 
vember 11,  1827:  was  mar- 
ried in  March,  1851,  to  Sarah 
Ann  McGee,  daughter  of 
Enoch  Kelly  McGee;  she  was 
the  sister  of  Lamira  Douglas 
McGee,  the  wife  of  Lewis,  the 
brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hume ; 
she  was  born  Februarv  14. 
1828,  and  died  August  17. 
1902;  there  are  two  children. 
Dr.  Joseph  Squires,  Jr.,  and 
Dr.  Waverley,  both  of  whom 
have  married  and  live  in  Ok- 
lahoma; Dr.  Joseph  S'uires 
Hume  (Sr.),  died  June  4. 
1860. 

Emily,  born  June  8,  1830;  mar- 
ried Charles  Norwood  on 
Februarv  15,  1846:  died  Jan- 
uary 13,*  1893.  They  had 
AViliam,  Lewis,  Victoria, 
Joseph  and  Alice. 

John,  born  in  Garrard  County, 
Kentucky;  married  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Cornelius  Sny- 
der: they  had  two  children, 
George  Lewis  and  Cornelius. 

Twenty-eighth  Generation. 

Rev.  Lewis  Hume.  The  second 
son  of  Lieut.  Charles  Hume  and  the 
eldest  who  had  issue.  He  was  born 
in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  on 
June  22,  1814.  He  was  only  a  child 
when  his  father  emigrated  to  Ken- 
tucky with  his  family  {see  twenty- 
seventh  generation),  but  he  and  his 
elder  brother  and  sister  retained  a 
vivid  memory  of  better  fortunes  in 
Virginia. 

James  Armistead,  the  eldest  son, 
£md  Lewis  helped  their  father  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  which  he 
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bought  in  Kentucky  with  the  rem- 
nants of  his  Virginia  property. 
Thus  Lewis  lived  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Trimble  County.  Ken- 
tucky, until  his  marriage. 

After  his  marriage,  Lewis,  who 
had  been  reared  an  Episcopalian. 
became  a  convert  to  the  faith  as 
taught  by  Alexander  Campbell. 
The  McGee  family,  into  which  he 
had  married,  had  been  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians, but  they,  too,  Avent  into 
this  church.  Having  left  the 
church  of  his  ancestors.  Lewis  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Christian 
Church.  While  preaching  in 
churches  in  Anderson  and  Spencer 
Counties  in  early  manhood,  he  be- 
came the  intimate  friend  of  Dr. 
John  Ilam}iton  Clark,  a  zealous 
member  of  the  church.  Their  sons, 
Edgar  E.  Hume  and  Champ  Clark 
were  destined  to  continue  that 
friendship  through  life. 

After  preaching  at  his  home 
church  for  many  years,  Rev.  Lewis 
flume  was  pastor  of  the  Jefferson 
Street  Christian  Church  of  Louis- 
ville for  about  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  he  retired  to  spend 
his  old  asre  on  his  beloved  farm  in 
Spencer  County. 

He  died  here  on  May  22,  1888. 
He  was  buried  beside  his  wife  and 
son,  Dr.  Lewis  Hume,  in  the  old 
McGee  graveyard,  but  later  all 
three  were  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Frankfort,  in  order  that  "all 
might  rest  together,"  as  Dr.  Ed- 
gar E.  Hume,  Lewis'  eldest  son, 
had  requested. 

Rev.  Lewis  was  six  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  of  handsome  fea- 
tures, with  dark  hair  and  clear  ha- 
zel  eyes.  His  younger  son.  Dr. 
Lewis  Hume,  was     also     six     feet 


three,  so  that  Dr.  Edgar  Hume,  the 
elder  son,  used  to  say  that  being 
just  six  feet,  he  felt  himself  small 
when  walking  with  them.  The  gen- 
erosity of  Lewis  Hume  so  far  out- 
ran his  means  that  his  family  were 
often  embarrassed  by  it.  This  tfas 
especially  true  during  the  War  when 
he  declared  that  though  his  calling 
prevented  his  lighting,  it  demanded 
that  he  do  all  in  his  power  to  re- 
lieve the  distressed  soldiers  of  the 
South  to  whom  many  a  goodly  horse 
was  given  and  the  best  that  his  bir- 
der afforded. 

Married— On  June  6,  1813,  La- 
mira  Douglas  McGee  (born  March 
15,  1826);  the  eldest  child  of  Enoch 
Kelly  McGee,  a  planter  of  Spen- 
cer County,  and  his  wife,  Rebecca 
Cartmell  Crist,  also  of  Spencer 
County.  The  father  and  grand- 
father of  Enoch,  both  named  Pat- 
rick McGee,  were  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution,  the  father  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rifle  Regiment,  and  the 
son  in  Harrod's  company  of  Ken- 
tucky Volunteers.  Lamira  Douglas 
McGee 's  maternal  grandfather  was 
Jacob  Crist,  the  younger  brother  of 
Gen.  Henry  Crist, of  the  Revolution- 
ary Army,  who  so  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battle  of  Salt  Licks, 
where,  after  being  wounded  in  the 
foot,  he  crawled  12  miles  to  warn 
the  settlements  of  the  approaching 
Indians  (see  account  in  Collins' 
History  of  Kentucky).  Jacob  Crist 
married  Rogeneah,  daughter  of  Na- 
than Cartmell,  a  pioneer  Kentucky 
Revolutionary  soldier,  who  was 
with  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark  on 
his  famous  expedition  against  the 
Illinois  forts.  Nathan  Cartmell 's 
father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grand  Father  were    all    named  Na- 
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thaniel.  the  former  being  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier  in  Virginia,  the 
latter  having  emigrated  from  Lan- 
cashire, England.  Larnira  Douglas 
McGee  was  the  great-granddaugh- 
ter of  Captain  Paul  Froman,  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  tli rough  his 
son  Jaeob.  Jacob  Froman  was  a 
Kentucky  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  later  a  member  of  the  first 
Constitutional  Convention  of  the 
State,  and  was  one  of  the  commit- 
tee which  fixed  the  permanent  seat 
of  government  at  Frankfort.  He 
represented  Mercer  County  in  the 
tir>t  Kentucky  Legislature,  and  was 
afterwards  in  the  Wabash  Indian 
War.  Lamira  Douglas  McGee  was 
sixth  in  descent  from  the  pioneer 
Jost  Hiti-.  tiie  first  white  man  who 
entered  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of 
Virginia,  and  who  brought  with  him 
the  German  immigrants.  He  lie- 
came  Ju-tic<-  of  the  first  court  of 
Orange  County*  He  had  five  sons 
who  were  officers  of  the  Continen- 
tal Line  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  two  of  whom.  Capt.  Abraham 
Hite  and  Lieutenant  Isaac  Hite, 
were  original  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati.  Lieutenant 
George  Hite  (  son  of  Abraham)  was 
also  a  member.  He  had.  while  a 
student  at  "William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege,  been  one  of  the  founders  and 
first  secretary  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society.  Lamira  Douglas 
McGee  was  seventh  in  descent 
from  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  who  was 
Commander-in-Chief,  of  the  Amer- 
can  forces  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  hut  r<>- 
gigned  his  commission  on  account 
of  his  as:e  and  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  George  Washington.  La- 
mira Douglas  McGee  died  in  Spen- 


cer County  on  May  22,  1886,  and 
was   buried   as   above   stated,   first 
in  the  McGee  graveyard  and  later 
in  the  Frankfort  Cemetery. 
Issue — Edgar  Enoch,  v.  i. 

Celia  Minerva,  born  Feb.  14, 
1S46;  married  on  March  24, 
1869,  Andrew  Jackson  M;id- 
dox  (born  Sept.  27,  ISIS)  ;  he 
served  in  Berry's  Company 
(II)  of  Cluke's  Regiment 
(8th)  of  Gen.  Morgan's  Con- 
federate Cavalry;  was  with 
Morgan  on  the  famous  raid 
and  in  nearly  all  of  the  great- 
er battles  fought  in  Kentucky 
in  the  War;  Celia  Minerva 
Hume  died  at  her  home  in 
Bardstown,  Kentucky,  on 
Jan.  8,  1907 ;  the  issue  of  this 
marriage  were  (1)  Aline, 
born  Feb.  13,  1872,  married 
James  Beard  on  Nov.  24. 
1898,  and  died  Sept.  17. 
1910,  leaving  one  child,  Eve- 
lvn  Hume  Beard,  (2)  Mvra 
Todd,  born  October  23,  1873, 
(3)  Elijah  Hume,  born  April 
18,  1870;  he  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  War  in 
.  the  23rd  Regiment  and  was 
in  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay, 
Iloilo,  and  many  other  im- 
portant battles  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands;  died  unmarried 
Aug.  13,  1906,  of  a  tropical 
fever  contracted  while  in  the 
service. 
Dr.  Lewis  Nicholas,  born  Dec. 
18,  1853;  graduated  in  medi 
cine  at  the  University  of 
Louisville  and  became  the 
partner  of  his  brother;  died 
unmarried  on  April  27,  1888. 
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Twenty-Ninth   Generation. 

Dr.  Edgar  Enoch  Hume,  born  on 
his  grandfather's  farm  in  Trimble 
County,  Kentucky,  on  March  24, 
1SJ4.  "When  he  was  about  two 
years  of  age,  his  father  removed 
to  Spencer  County.  Kentucky, 
where  Edgar's  grandfather  had 
several  farms  as  well  as  in  Trimble 
County.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Louisville  Public  Schools  and  at  the 
Mt.  Washington  Academy,  whore 
he  was  preparing  himself  for  the 
study  of  medieine. 

When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
young  Hume  decided  to  enlist  in 
the  service  of  the  Confederacy,  for 
all  the  family  on  both  sides  were 
Southern  sympathizers.  While  at- 
tempting to  leave  home,  he  and 
aged  grandfather,  Enoch  .MeGee 
were  arrested  by  the  Union  author- 
ities. Mr.  McGee,  a  wealthy  land 
owner,  had  given  of  his  means  to 
equip  soldiers  for  "Dixie."  The 
grandfather  was  released  on  ac- 
count of  his  age,  but  the  grandson 
was  sent  to  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  a 
Union  military  prison.  While  a 
prisoner  here  he  "bunked"  with  C. 
Elmer  Vreeland.  A  sketch  of  the 
prison,  drawn  by  Mr.  Vreeland,  and 
sent  to  Miss  Ida  Belle  Smith  (after- 
wards Mrs.  Vreeland)  shows  the 
"bunk"  occupied  by  himself  and 
Hume. 

The  letters  to  Ed«-ar  from  his 
mother  during  the  War  tell  of  many 
hardships,  and  graphically  picture 
the  horrors  of  civil  warfare.  One 
gives  an  account  of  the  hanslnsr  in 
his  own  front  yard,  of  a  boy  of  the 
neighborhood  for  attempting  to 
join  the  Confederate  forces. 

After  the  War,  the  family 
thereby      having      lost      all      they 


possessed,  "except  the  ban- 
land,"  Edgar,  still  desiring  to 
study  medicine,  resolved  not  to  be 
a  burden  to  his  family.  He,  there- 
fore, went  to  Clearfield  County, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  managed 
a  lumber  camp  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  He  always  said  that 
this  open  air  life  gave  him  the 
strong  constitution  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  famous. 

On  his  return  to  Kentucky  he 
entered  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Louisville  where 
he  studied  under  the  three  Yandells, 
Theodore  Bell,  Gross,  and  others. 
He  Avas  graduated  in  1869  after 
preparing  a  thesis  on  "Tetanus." 
At  the  suggestion  of  friends,  he 
went  to  Camden,  a  small  town  in 
the  neighboring  county  of  Anderson 
to  practice  his  profession.  During 
this  time  he  was  the  roommate  of 
James  Beauchamp  Clark  (Champ 
Clark),  afterwards  Speaker  of  the 
National  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  school 
teacher.  The  friendship  of  the 
fathers  of  Clark  and  Hume  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned  and  it  was 
on  this  account  that  young  Clark 
came  to  Camden  to  teach.  Clark 
and  Hume  joined  the  Masons  the 
same  night,  both  their  fathers  hav- 
ing been  members  of  this  fraternity. 

After  practicing  medicine  in 
Camden  for  three  years,  Dr.  Hume 
went  to  New  York  for  further 
study.  He  was  here  the  pupil  of 
the  elder  Janeway,  Sayer,  Flint, 
Loomis,  Simms,  and  others.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  in  1875 
and  also  took  special  work  at  the 
Manhattan  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 
and  at  the   College  of  Physicians 
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and  Surgeons  (now  the  Medical 
Department  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity). 

"While  in  New  York  he  was,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  brought  out  as 
a  candidate  for  the  lower  house  of 
the  Kentucky  Legislature,  by  the 
Democrats  of  Anderson  County. 
Un  his  return  he  was  elected  and 
represented  the  county  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1875-77.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  he  declined  a  unanimous 
nomination  for  the  State  Senate. 
He  was  married  in  Frankfort  in 
the  same  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  lie  re- 
moved to  Frankfort  where  lie  prac- 
ticed medicine  very  successfully 
for  over  thirty  years.  During  this 
time  he  practiced  in  the  family  of 
every  Governor  of  the  State.  Pie 
had  been  for  man}'  years  the  friend 
of  Sen.  "William  Goebel  and  was 
liis  physician  during  his  twelve 
years  as  Senator.  When  Mr.  Goe- 
bel was  shot  on  January  31,  1900, 
he  was  taken  at  once  to  Dr.  Hume's 
office,  then  in  the  Capital  Hotel. 
Dr.  Hume  had  charge  of  the  case 
till  Goebel 's  death  on  February 
3rd.  At  the  same  time  Dr.  Hume 
was  visiting  the  Governor's  Man- 
sion three  times  a  day  where  the 
daughter  of  Governor  Taylor  was 
very  ill.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
the  only  outsider  who  went 
through  the  line-  of  soldiers  into 
the  Mansion  during  this  unhappy 
period.  In  recoi^nition  of  his  ser- 
vices to  his  brother.  Arthur  Goebel 
sent  Dr.  If  nine  a  large  fee,  al- 
though he  had  refused  to  proffer 
any  account,  and  requested  that  he 
be  made  a  member  of  tin-  Goebel 
Monument  Commission,  of  which 
Governor  McCreary  was  chairman. 


Dr.  Hume  was  at  different  times 
President  of  the  Franklin  County 
Medical  Society,  the  Kentucky 
Midland  Medical  Society,  and  the 
Association  of  Railway  Surgeons. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  founders 
of  each  of  the  above  bodies.  He 
was;  a  member  of  many  medical  and 
surgical  societies  and  association-. 

Xo  man  in  the  State  was  more 
active  in  reforms  and  advance-  of 
all  kinds,  lie  was  one  of  those  who 
worked  for  the  passage  of  bill.-  to 
improve  the  Kentucky  River,  build 
up  the  roads  of  the  State,  etc.  He 
was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  seat  of  the  State  Government 
at  Frankfort  at  the  time  when  the 
other  cities  of  the  State  were  mak- 
ing such  efforts  to  have  it  re- 
moved. He  and  certain  other  citi- 
zens never  rested  in  this  work  un- 
til the  question  was  finally  settled 
by  the  Legislature's  passing  the 
act  to  build  the  new  Capitol  at 
Frankfort. 

From  1905  to  1909  Dr.  Hume 
was  Mayor  of  Frankfort,  He  gave 
the  city  one  of  the  most  business- 
like  and  morally  clean  administra- 
tions in  its  history.  Without  bor- 
rowing money,  selling  any  of  the 
city's  property,  issuing  bonds,  or 
otherwise  extending  the  credit  of 
the  municipality,  he  met  all  finan- 
cial demands  placed  upon  it  and 
compassed  substantial  public  im- 
provements. 

He  was  a  great  worker  in  behalf 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  State 
and  called  the  teachers  to  meet  at 
Mammoth  Cave  in  the  summer  of 
1907  and  helped  to  form  the  Ken- 
tucky Educational  Association,  an 
organization  which  has  done  much 
in  the  advancement  of  teaching  in 
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Kentucky.  Besides  this  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  negro,  lie  believed  that  in 
this  way  the  economic  efficiency  of 
the  race  could  be  greatly  increased, 
thus  benefitting  all  classes.  For 
many  years  he  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Colored  Xormal  School  and 
during-  this  time  instituted  many 
improvements.  II''  was  greatly  he- 
loved  by  the  colored  people  of  Ken- 
tucky who,  as  a  token  of  their  ap- 
preciation of  his  kindness  to  them, 
presented  him  with  a  gold  ring  and 
named  oue  of  the  buildings  of  their 
Xormal  School  for  him. 

Dr.  Hume's  health  had  been  fail- 
ing for  several  years  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1909  he  decided  to  retire  from 
active  practice.  His  brother-in-law 
and  partner.  Dr.  John  Glover  South. 
continued  to  practice  after  Dr. 
Hume's  retirement.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Dr.  Hume  con- 
tinued his  interest  in  things  not 
medical,  and  indeed  on  the  day 
before  his  death,  he  approved  cer- 
tain plans  for  improvements  at  the 
Colored  Normal  School. 

During  his  last  months,  Dr. 
Hume  left  his  home  only  once.  On 
this  occasion  he  went  with  his  son 
to  the  polls  to  vote  for  his  old 
friend,  James  Bennett  McCreary, 
for  Governor.  This  was  the 
father's  last  and  the  son's  first 
yote. 

Dr.  Hume  died  at  his  home  ''The 


on  July  o,  1911,  one  of  the  mo-' 
universally  beloved  men  the  city 
and  State  had  ever  known.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Frankfort  Cemetery 
beside  his  parents  and  brother. 

M&rried — On  December  19,  1877, 
at  the  Christian  Church  at  Frank- 
fort,  Kentucky,  Mary,  eldest  child 
of  Col,  Samuel  South  and  his  wife, 
Malvery  Jett.     Col.  Samuel  South 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Confed- 
eracy.    He  was  severely  wounded 
at  Chickamauga  and  was  voted  a 
Medal  of  Honor  for   gallantry  in 
action     by    the    Confederate    Con- 
gress.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Col.  Jeremiah  Weldoh  South  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Magdeline  Cockrell. 
Col.    Jeremiah    South   served   for 
many  years  in  the  Kentucky  Leg- 
islature   both   in    the   House    and 
Senate.     He  raised  a  regiment  for 
the  Mexican  War,  but  Kentucky's 
quota  being  full,  he  was  not  allowed 
to    go  to    the  front,     lie    had  six- 
sons   and  three   son«-iu-law  in   the 
Conferedate    Army.     He   was    the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Gen.  Sam- 
uel    South,     who     served     in     his 
father's   command   in   the   Kevoln- 
tion ;  was  commissioned  captain  in 
17D2  and  served  in  several  of  the 
Indian  Campaigns;  was  Cqlonel  of 
the  Kentnckv  Mounted   Volunteers 
in  the  War  of  1812.    At  the  battle 
of  Ner  Orleans  In1  was   breveted 
General   for  bravery.     He  was  for 
many    years   in   th    Kentucky   Leg- 
islature and  during  this  time  was 
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in   South  Frankfort,     defeated  for  Speaker  by  Henry  Clay 


*The  home  of  Dr.  Hump  is  built  on  the  exact  spot  where  stood  tli*»  house  of  Gen. 
Samuel  South  (great  grandfather  of  Mary  South,  wife  of  Dr.  Hump).  The  old  house  was 
burned  in  1823.  The  spring  used  by  Gen.  South's  family,  now  across  Capitol  Avenue  from 
"The  Magnolias."  was  used  by  a  few  pr-ople  as  late  as  1910,  when  it  was  walled  over.  (Jen. 
th  later  lived  in  the  . rirk  house  on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Broadway  and  Madison 
t  .  faring  the  old  State  House.  This  house  is  next  to  the  one  wherein  the  famous 
Sharp*  murder  occurred  and  Beauchamp,  in  his  trial  mentions  the  evidence  given  at  his 
trial  by  Gen.  South.—]:.  E.  H. 
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by  bat  one  vote.  He  was  Treasurer 
of  Kentucky  1818-1826.    He  was  the 

eldest  surviving-  son  of  Lieut.  John 
South,  who  served  in  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Expedition,  and  was  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Kentucky  Troops  dur- 
ing- the  Revolution.  Lieut.  John 
South  and  his  family  were  in 
Boonesboro  and  some  of  his  let- 
ters have  been  preserved.  In  one, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  in- 
habitant- of  the  fort,  to  Gen. 
George  Rogers  Clark,  he  asks  for 
aid  against  the  Indians  and  offers 
his  services  and  those  of  his  men 
on  the  expedition  against  the  In- 
dian Towns.  He  was  for  a  time 
in  command  of  the  Fayette  County 
Militia.  He  represented  this 
county  in  Kentucky's  first  Legis- 
lature. 

The  great-grandfather  of  Mary 
South  on  her  mother's  side  was 
Stephen  Jett,  a  soldier  of  the  War 
of  1812,  and  one  of  the  Kentuck- 
ian>  who  fought  with  Texas  in  the 
Revolution  of  1836,  when  that 
State  won  her  independence  of 
Mexico.  John  Jett.  the  father  of 
Stephen,  was  an  officer  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Navy  during  the  Revolution. 
Mary  South  is  fifth  in  descent  from 
Lieut.  James  Bryant,  brother  of 
Rebecca,  the  wife  of  Daniel  Boone. 
Lieut.  Bryant  served  in  the  French 
and    Indian    War    in    the    "Roval 


*One  of  the  most  distinguished  desce 
Marion  Cockrell.  Gen.  Cockrell  was  one  of  t 
Army  and  was  wounded  several  times.  Afte 
States  Senator  fro::1.  Missouri,  one  of  the  Ion 
ber  of  the  interstate  Commerr  C  mmission. 
ninety  years  of  aae.  He  lives  in  Washington, 
'  novenior  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi, 
from  that  state,  is  a  descendant  of  John  Va 
man.  the  celebrated  Baptist  preacher  o:  Ken 
***The  house  at  "Roselawn,"  the  home  of 
wife  of  Dr.  Hume)  in  Franklin  County  near 
E.  E.  H. 


American  Regiment  of  North 
Carolina.''  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Rowan 
County,  X.  C,  and  was  one  of  the 
three  brothers  who  founded  Bry- 
ant's Station,  near  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  He  later  returned  to 
Xorth  Carolina  and  served  in  the 
North  Carolina  Continental  Line 
in  the  Revolution.  His  father. 
Morgan  Bryant,  was  a  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. His  grandson,  Hiram  Bry- 
ant (great-grandfather  of  Mary 
South)  served  in  the  Kentucky 
Mounted  Volunteers  in  the  War  of 
1812.  Lieut.  John  Glover,  great- 
great-grandfather  of  Mary  South 
was  in  the  Revolution,  Indian 
Wars  following,  and  War  of  1812. 
Ensign  Simon  Cockrell'*  another 
great-grandfather,  served  in  the 
Revolution  and  Indian  Wars.  His 
letters  to  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia have  been  published.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly and  represented  Clay  County 
in  the  first  Missouri  Legislature. 
His  father-in-law  was  John  Varda- 
maii."=  a  soldier  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  and  Revolution. 
Issue — Edgar  Erskine  Hume, 
v.  i. 
Eleanor  Marion  Hume,  born 
at  "Roselawn"***,  the  home 
of  her  maternal  grandpar- 
ents. 

ndants  of  Ens.  Simon  Cockrell  is  Gen.  Francis 
he  youngest  Generals  of  the  Confederate 
r  the  war  he  was  for  over  thirty  years  United 
gest  terms  in  ihat  body.  He  was  later  a  mem- 
Gen.  Cockrell  is  still  living  although  nearlv 

D.  ('.— E.  E.  H. 
one  of  the  present    United    States    Senators 
rdaman,   as    was   also   Rev.   Jeremiah   Varda- 
tucky—  E.  E.  H. 

Col.  Samuel  South  (father  of  Mary  South,  the 
Frankfort,  was  burned    on    July    17,    1913. — 
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Thirtieth  Generation. 
Dr.  Edgar  Eeskine  Hume,  born 
at  Frankfort.  Kentucky,  December 
26,  1889.  He  received  preliminary 
education  at  Frankfort  and  en- 
tered "Old  Centre"  College  at 
Danville  in  1904.  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1908,  of  which 
class  lie  was  president,  although 
its  youngest  member.  Kappa  Al- 
pha Fraternity.  He  was  Fellow  in 
the  Department  of  Germanics 
1908-1909,  and  received  his  Master 
of  Art.-  degree  in  1909  after  pre- 
senting a  dissertation  on  ''Old 
Germanic  Customs  and  Character- 
istics and  their  Reflection  in  the 
Xiebelun^'enlied.*'     He  entered  the 


Medical  Department  of  the  Johin 
Hopkins  University  in  1909  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  in  June,  1913.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1913,  Governor  James 
Bennett  McCreary,  of  Kentucky, 
appointed  him  Aide-de-Camp  on 
his  Staff  with  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
lie  is  at  present  Assistant  Neurole- 
u'ist  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Dispensary. 

He  is  a  32 :  Mason  and  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Society  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  Sons  of  the  devolution.  So- 
ciety of  the  War  of  1912  and  Sons 
of  Confederate  Veterans. 
Finis. 
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NEWSPAPERS. 

The  State  Journal. 

The  MaysviUe  Bulletin. 

The  Shelby  Record. 

Bath  County  World. 

Woodford  Sun. 

Hanrodsburg  Leader. 

The  Jeffersonian. 

The  Central  Record. 

The  Farmers'  Home  Journal. 

Lexington  Herald. 

The  Commoner. 

The  Courier- Journal. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  World's  Work. 

Seribner's  Magazine. 

Daughters  of  American  Revolu- 
tion Magazine. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Journal. 

The  Historical  Quarterly — 
Springfield,  111. 

The  University  Studies  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  United  Empire — London, 
England. 

The  American  Association,  Re- 
port—Vols.   1808-09-10-11. 

Journal  of  the  California 
Genealogical  Society,  its  Officers 
and  Members.  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  1913. 

The  Virginia  Magazine — Rich- 
mond, Va. 


Bulletin  of  Philippine  Library, 
Manila,  Phillipine  Is. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society,  1912. 

National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Missouri  Historical  Review, 
Columbia,  Missouri. 

University  of  California,  Publi- 
cations of  the  Academy  of  Pacific 
Coast  History,  Berkley,  Cal.  The 
leading  article  "The  Anza  Expe- 
dition of  1775-76.  Diary  of  Pedro 
Font." 

The  Washington  Historical 
Quarterly,  Seattle,  Washington. 

The  Iowa  Journal  of  Historv 
and  Politics.  April,  1913.  Lead- 
ing Article,  "Forward  Movement 
in  Politics  since  the  Civil  War." 
Codes  of  Iowa  Law.  Dutch  Col- 
onies in  Iowa. 

The  Historv  of  the  World,  Vol. 
2,  1908. 

The  History  of  Modern  Europe 
— 1815 — Eise  of  the  Modern  King- 
doms to  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1763 
— A  new  edition. 

The  Historv  of  America — Bv 
Robertson,  1812. 

Voyage  to  South  America,  under 
order  of  the  American  Government 
in  the  Frigate  Congress  in  the 
years    1817-1818.     Published    1819. 

The    'Southwestern    Quarterly — 
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Magazine, 


Austin, 


Historical 
Texas. 

The  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine for  May. 

Year  Book  of  the  Penna.  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York.  Very 
valuable  and  interesting.  The 
speeches  were  instructive,  pleas- 
ing and  eloquent.  Thanks  for  the 
remembrance. 

"The  Invincible  Magazine,"  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  is  a  new  candi- 
date for  public  favor  in  the  liter- 
ary-historical world.  It  is  beauti- 
fully published,  and  full  of  inter- 
esting material.  Mrs.  Anita  Cal- 
vert Burgeoise  is  the  editor,  one  of 
the  most  talented  women  in  Mis- 
souri— both  a  lawyer  and  liter- 
ateur,  and  this  fact  should  com- 
mend the  handsome  magazine  to 
the  reading  world. 

The  United  Empire,  Magazine 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute. 
London,  England. 

Proceedings  of  the  Historical 
Soeietv  of  "Wisconsin.  Madison. 
Wis. 

"A  Dav  With  the  Risen  Lord." 
By  Frederick  W.  Eberhardt  This 
is  another  exquisite  poem  in  blank 
verse  by  this  author.  It  will 
meet  no  doubt,  a  cordial  welcome 
with  the  religious  public.  That  the 
author  is  with  the  Risen  Lord 
every  day,  few  will  doubt  who  read 
his  reverent  and  beautiful  medita- 
tions upon  His  holy  word. 

James  Lane  Allen: — Flute  and 
Violin,  Via  Dolorosa,  The  White 
Cowl,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Ken- 
tucky, King  Solomon,  Posthumous 
Fame. 

The  Kentucky  &  Virginia  Reso- 
lutions of  1798-1799. 

Niles  Register. 


The  Mammoth  Cave,  Etc.  By 
Horace  C.  Hovey. 

An  Earthquake  in  Kentucky. 
By  John  J.  Audubon. 

Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology.  From 
W.  H.  Holmes,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian 
Institute,  "Washington,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  the  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Society,  Springfield,  111. 

Pamphlets  relating  to  the  South- 
ern States,  Daniel  Newhall,  X.  Y. 

The  Government  of  England. 
By  Laurenia  A.  Lowell,  New  York 
City. 

Journal  of  the  Presbyterian  His- 
torical Society.    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  United  Empire — Colonial 
Institute.  London,  Eng. 

Mitteilugen,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

The  •  American  Monthly  Maza- 
zine,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Philippines. 
Manila. 

Poultrv  Ideas  Magazine.  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Coyle's  Magazine.  Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library.    New  York  City. 

Bulletin  of  Seattle  Magazine. 
Seattle,  Washington. 

Dr.  Ephraim  McDowell,  His 
Life  and  His  Work.  By  August 
Schachner,  M.  D.     Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Confederate  Veteran,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

New  England  Historical  6c 
Genealogical  Magazine.  Whole 
Number.     Boston,     Massachusetts. 

"Historia,"  Magazine  of  Okla- 
homa Historical  (Society.  Okla- 
homa, City. 

The  Lindsay  Family  of  America. 
Boston  .Mass. 
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History  of  Franklin  County.  By 
L.  F.  Johnson.     Frankfort,  Ky. 

History  of  Muhlenberg-  County. 
By  Otto  A.  Rothert,  Louisville, 
Ky.  We  have  written  of  this 
splendid  County  History  in  the 
May  Register.  It  comes  to  us  now 
complete.  It  is  deeply  interesting, 
and  a  work  of  art  in  printing,  bind- 
ing and  picture.  The  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  such  a  historic  treasure. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  o  f  the 
University  of  South  Dakota,  Uni- 
versity, S.  D. 

Bulletin  of  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society.    New  York. 

American  Monthly  Magazine. 
"Washington.  D.  C. 

Library  of  Congress,  Reports. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

"Patriotism."  By  Robert  Ben- 
nett, Washington,  D.  C. 

Municipal  Reference  Library, 
Xew  York  City. 

The  United  Empire,  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Southwestern  Historical  Maga- 
zine.   Austin.  Texas. 

The  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of 
History  and  Biography — 3  Vols. 
Philadelphia.  Perm. 

Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Quarterly,  July,  1913. 
State  House.  (Very  fine  number.) 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Indiana  Magazine  of  History. 
Published  by  Indiana  University. 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society 
Collection. 

American  Homestead. 

Autobiography  of  Dean  Nathan- 
iel Shaler.  Also  History  of  Ken- 
tucky by  same  author. 

The  German  Catalogue.  Leip- 
sic,  Germany. 

Virginia  Militia  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  McAllister's  Data. 
This  very  valuable  book  has  been 
recently  issued  by  the  McAllister 
Publishing  Company,  Hot  Springs, 
Bath  Co.,  Va.  The  book  is  neatly 
bound,  well  printed  and  its  records 
carefully  collected,  its  sections  di- 
vided so  as  to  simplify  the  data  in 
regard  to  the  Militia  of  Virginia, 
of  which  little  has  been  known,  and 
that  little  fragmentary.  It  is 
valuable  especially  to  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Indiana  Magazine.  Blooming- 
ton,  Indiana. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota. 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Newport  Historical  Society. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Pamphlets  from  Italy,  illus- 
trated. 

Pamphlets  from  Germany. 

Pamphlets  from  France. 
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RECORDS  FROM  LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

BY 

UJCIEN  BECKNER. 


WILL  BOOK  NO.  1. 

Harlan,  Silas.  1-7-1780—1-22- 
1783.  Legatees:  brothers,  Jehu, 
Elijah,  James.  "Duo-  me  from 
Stephen  Harlan  of  my  father's  es- 
tate. Executors  bro.  James.  Wit- 
nesses: Jeremiah  Briscoe,  Charles 
Ferguson,  Jacob  Harlan.     Page  2. 

Hart,  Nathaniel.  6-27-1782 — 
1-22-1783.  Legatees:  ••my  nine 
children."  Kezie  Thompson.  Su- 
sannah, Simpson.  Nathaniel,  John, 
Mary  Ann,  Cumberland,  Chinai, 
and  Thomas  Richard  Green  Hart: 
wife;  provision  for  posthumous 
child.  Executors:  wife  Sarah, 
sons  Simspon.  Nathaniel,  bros. 
David,  Thomas.  Wit. :  William 
Calk,  Nicholas  George.  Nicholas 
Anderson.    Page  4. 

Lindsay,  Joseph.  7-11-1782 — 
1-21-1783.  Leg.:  wife  Ann:  Joseph 
Lindsay,  Jr.,  son  of  William:  Ful- 
ton Thompson;  bro.  Arthur.  Es- 
tate :  money  due  for  public  ser- 
vices; due  from  Samuel  Lindsay; 
grant  to  Fulton  Lindsay  for  which 
testator  owes  Fulton  L..  Jr.  Exrs. : 
wife,  bro.  William.  Wit.:  John 
Kennedv,  John  Rav.     Page  6. 

McBride,  William.  10-:;-17Sl  — 
1-21-17S3.  Let'. :  wife  Martha,  sons 
William,  Lapsley;  daus.,  Sarah, 
Martha,  Elizabeth,  Mary.  Exrs.: 
wife,  John  Lapsley,  James  Davis. 


Est.:  slaves  from  Hubbert  Taylor, 
land  for  John  Mclntire,  etc. 
Page  7. 

Radcliffe,  Charles.  11-13-1780— 
2-20-1781.  Leg.:  wife,  three  chil- 
dren. Exr. :  Daniel  Radcliff. 
Wit. :  Azor  Bees,  Thomas  Moore, 
Joseph  Scott.    Page  9. 

Bern',    James.  "  3-10-1781—1-15- 

1782.  Leg. :  dan.  Elizabeth,  wife 
wills.  < 

Christina,  provision  for  post- 
humous child,  step-son  John  Will- 
son.  Exrs. :  wife,  Ebenezer  Miller, 
John  Smith.  Wit.:  Jno.  Kearrill, 
Sam'l  Dennis,  Thomas  Denton. 
Pa°e  9. 

Hicks,  William  N.  8-4-1780—5- 
15-1781.  Le.2,'. :  oldest  son  John, 
second  son  William,  wife  Agnes, 
the  rest  of  mv  children.  Exrs. : 
Cleery.  Wit, : 
William  Young, 
Page  10. 
7-12-1780—2-18- 

1783.  Leg.  :sons  John,  Joel, 
Thomas;  posthumous  child;  daus. 
Elizabeth.  Lettis ;  wife.  Exrs. : 
wife,  Richard  Swan,  Jacob  Van- 
matree.  Wit. :  Mary  N.  Hinton, 
Rebekah  Rowling,  Margaret  X. 
Ha  vera  ft.    Pa  ire  11. 

Stewart,  William.  8-25-1781— 
1-21-1783.  Leg.:  father,  bro.  Rob- 
ert,   sis.    Hanna,    Mary.      Exrs. : 


wife,      William 
James     Davis, 
Samuel  Gordon. 
Swan,     John, 
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James  Hunter,  John  Smith,  Wil- 
liam McBride.    Page  19. 

MeMurtry,  John.  "of  Cian- 
tuckey       county."     7-7-1780 — 2-18- 

1782.  Leg.:  father  "land  at  a 
spring-  eald  William  McMurtry's;" 
son  James,  property  at  Holston; 
sons  Samuel,  William  (under  age); 
wife  Mary;  Wit.:  John  Hutton, 
James  Hutton,  William  MeMurtry. 
Paae  35. 

Froman,    Paul.    4-28-1783—5-20- 

1783.  Leg.:  wife  Elizabeth;  sons 
Paul.  Jacob;  my  daughters;  my 
daughters  that  is  dor-east  '  :  to 
there  husbands  or  children.  Exr. : 
son  Jacob.  Wit.:  John  X.  Gritton, 
John  Summit.  John  Woolman, 
Christian  Samet.    Pa^e  4(5. 

Gillas,  William.     4-2-1783-^-21- 

1784.  Leg.  :bro.  Thomas  :  William 
son  of  Thomas  Gillas;  Elizabeth 
Gathers;  friend  Edward  Gathers. 
Xo  Exr.  Wit. :  John  Jameson, 
James  Scott.    Paae  64. 

Henrv,  John  X.  12-13-1770 — 8-19- 

1783.  Of  Sullivant  co.,  X.  C.,  Leg. : 
five  children,  Samuel,  Thomas, 
James,  Jesse.  John:  wife  Mary. 
Est.:  land  for  serving  a  soldier  to 
the  Elinois  in  the  year  1778;  etc. 
Exr.:  bio.  Hugh  Henry.  Wit.: 
Ben  Porter,  David  Gwin,  David 
Henry.    Page  G6. 

-     Bowman,    John.     2-5-1784 — 8-17- 

1784.  Leg. :  wife  Elizabeth ;  son 
John;  bros.  Abraham.  Isaac,  siss. 
Mary  Stephens.  Elizabeth  Puddle, 
Sarah  Wright,  Reginer  Durley,  Ee- 
beccah  Blinker.  Exrs.:  wife,  bros. 
Abraham,  Isaac.  Wit.:  Joseph 
Love,  James  Cox,  Richard  Foley, 
Wilson  Maddox.     Page  72. 

Car]  .enter,  John.  11-19-1784— 
2-15-1787).  Leg.:  wife  Elizabeth, 
son  George,  dans.  Margaret,  Mary, 


my    three   children,    bros.    Adam, 
George.   Exrs.:  wife,   Conrod  Car 
penter,     Adam     Carpenter.     Wit.: 
James     Coppodge,      John      Litter, 
Isaac  Shelbv.    Page  83. 

JPotts,  John.  KI-28-1783— (i-21- 
1785.  Leg. : wife  Naomi;  son 
David;  dan.  Sarah  Burks;  grand 
son  John,  son  of  Amoss  Potts. 
Exrs.:  son  David,  friend  Thomas 
Harbeson.  Wit.:  James  McCol- 
luck,  Margaret  X.  Harbeson,  Wil- 
liam Shaw.    Page  98. 

Bulger,  Edward.  8-21-1782— 
1-21-1783.  Leg.:  bro.  Daniel; 
friend  Joseph  Jones;  friend 
Abram  James;  Capt.  John  Smith; 
Jonathan  Drake;  Thomas;  Guess. 
Wit.:  John  Read,  Henry  French, 
William  Crow.    Page  99. 

Gordon,  James.  11-16-1784 — 7- 
19-1785.  Leg. :  wife  ;  all  my  chil- 
dren. Exrs.:  wife.  Martin  Nail, 
Edward  Darneby.  Wit. :  Edmund 
Ware,  Henry  Nixon;  Seuky  Ware, 
Edward  Darneby.     Page  104. 

Lang-ford,  Joseph.  9-1-1783 — 
7-20-1785.  Leg. :  wife ;  my  children 
Joseph,  youngest  dan.  Sarah,  my 
ether  children.  Exrs.:  wife,  James 
Brown.  Wit.:  James  Curry,  Dan- 
iel Brown,  Edward  Taylor.  Page 
10G. 

Shiell,  Hugh.  8-24-1782—11-15- 
1785.  Leg. :  Wife  Anne ;  friend 
John  Hunter;  my  dau.  who  was 
born  on  the  19th  of  this  month  of 
August,  who  is  not  yet  christened 
but  is  to  be  named  Catherine  Har- 
ris; wife's  father  John  Harris, 
Esq.,  dee'd,  of  Buck's  co.,  Pa. 
Exr.:  wife.  Wit:  Geo.  Muter. 
Mary  W.  Faunt  Le  Roy,  Thomas 
Lowrie.     Page  121. 

Duncan,  Andrew.  3-25-1784— 
2-21-1780.      Le":      sis.      Elizabeth 
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Buchanan's  son  Andrew;  sis.  Mary 
Craig's  son  James;  sis.  Jenny  Ed- 
miston's  son  Andrew;  sis.  Jean 
uMelvinney's  dan.  Jenny;  sis.  Flor- 
ence Brownlee's  dan.  .Jenny. 
Exrs.:  bros. -in-law  John  Edmiston, 
John  McKinney.  Wit. :  Wm.  Ed- 
niiston,  Robert  Harreld,  John 
Buchanan.     Page  130. 

Yoakam.  Matthias  X.  1-29-1780 
— 2-1S-1783.  Leg.:  wife  Eleanor; 
son  Felty  Yoakam's  oldest  son 
George;  other  children  married  ex- 
cept youngest  son  George.  Exrs. : 
Wife,  son  George.  Wit. :  William 
Walton,  Peter  Deyerle,  Peter 
Keenev.    Paa-e  118. 

Williams,  Giles.  11-28-1787—6- 
17-178S.  Log.:  wife  Sarah:  three 
children,  Sarah,  Nancy,  and  Lizza 
Williams.  Exrs.:  John  Jones, 
George  Stowbauld  Smith.  Wit.: 
William  Hamilton,  Philip  Thur- 
man,  John  Fields.     Pa.sre  152. 

Logan,  James.  5-23-17^7 — 7-15- 
178S.  Leg.:  wife  Martha;  children, 
James,  Matthew,  Hugh.  David. 
Jonathan.  Cnarles,  Martha;  son 
Robert  Allison;  friend  Benjamin 
Lou'an.  Exrs. ;  son  Matthew,  Ben- 
jamin Logan.  Wit.:  Alexander 
Gaston,  William  Main,  Mary  X. 
Gaston.     Pa  ire  156. 

Chapman,  Edward.  7-26-1788 — 
9-16-1788.  Leg.:  four  children, 
Edward,  William,  Lewis,  Sally; 
wife.  Xo.  exrs.  Wit. :  Isaac  Faris, 
Benjamin  Talbert,  Jerusha  Lovas, 
Danile  Chapman.    Page  158. 

Ball,  Edward.  9-29-1788—10-21- 
1788.  Leg.:  children.  William, 
Elizabeth,  Mary,  Sarah  Baley; 
wife  Elizabeth;  Shadrack  (.'have. 
Exrs.:  wife,  son  William.  Wit.: 
Joseph      Helm,       Wm.     Marshall, 


Floyd,  David.  9-12-1787—12-16- 
1788.  Leg.:  wife  Sarah;  sons,  Ben- 
jamin. George,  John,  David;  my 
two  dans.,  Mary,  Gracey;  grand- 
dan.,  Mary  Singleton,  dau.  of  dan. 
Sally  S.,  dee'd.  Exrs.:  sons  Ben- 
jamin. George,  John.  Wit.:  John 
Bryant.  Robert  Singleton.  Nathan 
Lamme.    Page  165. 

Slade,  Stephen.  2-26-1789 — i- 
21-1789.  Leg. :  wife  Anne ;  dans. 
Margaret.  Marv.    Exrs.:  wife,  Wil- 


liam     Walton 
Wit.:  I.    Manire 
Joseph  X.  Horn. 
Smith,   Henry. 


David  X.  White. 


Page  159. 


of      Cumberland.. 
Andrew    Oliver, 
Pao-o  170. 
12-9-1788—9-15- 

1789.  Leg.:  sons,  Henry.  Liberty; 
wife  Margaret;  dans.,  Elizabeth, 
Leddy  Duff.  Sarah  St.  Tour;  step- 
son Henry  Garret;  dau.  Cloe  Deal. 
Exrs. :  Samuel  Taylor,  Edmund  & 
Christopher  Smith.  Wit.;  John 
Bryant,  George  Douglass,  Ezekiel 
X.  Lacefield.    Page  178. 

Montgomery,  Robert.  5-15-17S9 
—3-16-1790.  '  Leg.:  wife  Mary; 
John  Simpson;  sons.  Joseph, 
James,  William.  Thomas,  Samuel, 
Robert.  "My  beaver  hat  &  house 
bible"  to  James.  Exrs.:  sons 
James,  William,  Samuel.  Wit. : 
John  Montgomery,  Nathaniel 
Evins,  Samuel  Montgomery.    Page 

■tgo 

Berry,     John.       8-10-1789—7-20- 

1790.  Leg. :  two  sons,  James,  Wil- 
liam; dans.,  Betsy,  Polly,  Sally, 
Hannah,  Peggy,  Jane;  two  sons, 
Joseph,  John ;  wife  Hannah.  Exr. : 
wife.  Wit. :  James  Piggot,  James 
Kerr,  Isaac  Fallis.     Page  189. 

Cassey,  John.  4-28-1790—7-20- 
1790.  Leg.:  wife  Margaret;  chil- 
dren, William,  James,  Agnes, 
Marthew.  Exr.:  friend  Hugh  Lo- 
gan.    Wit. :  John  Magill,  Hannah 
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Page 


Barrv, 
189.  ' 

Hannah.  Alexander.  7-21-1785 
—9-21-1790.  Leg-.:  wife  Isable; 
sis.,  Elizabeth  Wylie,  Jean  Mof- 
fet,  Margaret  Galbraith:  children: 
bro.  John  Hanna.  Exrs. :  -wife, 
Robert  Moffett.  Wit.:  James 
Davis,  Hngh  Galbraith,  Robert 
Moor.    Page  191. 

Bowderv,  Samuel.  5-1-1769 — 
12-21-1790.  Leg.:  wife  Elizabeth: 
two  youngest  dans.  Jemimah, 
Martha :  Exrs. :  son  James,  wife. 
Wit. :  John  Bailey,  Francis  Cut- 
ting.   Page  191. 

BOOK  B. 

Sloan,  Margaret  X.  8-14-1791— 
11-15-1791.  Leg.:  son  Thomas; 
three  dans.  Margaret,  Betsy.  Anne 
Sloan.  Exr. :  James  Davis.  Wit.: 
Agnes  X.  Sloan.  Abraham  Miller, 
Margaret  X.  Wilkins,  Polly  Don- 
nellv.     Page  15. 

Willey,  John  X.  1-3-1792—11- 
29-1792.  Leg.:  three  sons  Peter, 
Alexander,  Thomas :  eldest  son 
John.  Exr. :  son  John.  Wit. : 
James  Davis,  William  C.  Perm, 
John  Wvlie. 

Moore.  Edward  X.  5-20-1792— 
10-16-1792.  Leg.:  wife:  sons  Wil- 
liam, Samuel,  George,  Jonathan. 
Joshua;  Isaac  son  of  Edward 
Moore,  dec'd;  dans,  Maryanne, 
Sally.  Anne.  Exrs.:  sons  William, 
Samuel.  Wit.:  Jonathan  Forbis, 
William  Magill,  Hugh  Loyan. 
Page  49. 

Brings,  Samuel  X.  5-27-1792 — 
10-16-1792.  Leg.:  wife  Mary;  son 
Benjamin;  dau.  Jean  Todd;  chil- 
dren Margaret  Drake:  Joseph;  my 
youngest  daus.  Elizabeth,  Hannah 
&    Rachacl    Briggs.     Exrs.:    wife, 


Benjamin.    Wit.:  Benjamin  Log-in, 
John  Magill,  Hugh  Logan. 

Campbell,  Isaac.  5-17-17S3-— -j 
21-1792.  Leg.:  bros.  Charles, 
James;  younger  bro.  William; 
Peter  Higgins;  sis.  Betsy;  mother: 
if  bro.  "William  moves  to  Keu 
tucky  this  fall,"  etc  Exrs.:  bros. 
Charles,  James.  Wit.:  John  Hall, 
Peter  Higgins,  William  Hall. 
Page  59. 

IXVEXTOKIES. 

The  pioneers  brought  personal 
property  with  them  to  Kentucky, 
although  most  of  it  at  the  early 
period  of  which  the  records  quoted 
treat  had  to  be  brought  in  over  the 
wilderness  road  on  pack-horses. 
Just  what  was  considered  essentia  i 
and  brought  in  is  better  shown  in 
the  inventories  of  their  estates 
than  in  anything  else  remaining. 
The  page  references  are  to  Lincoln 
County  Wills  &  Settlements,  Books 
1  and  2. 

Page  1.  William  Montgomery; 
July  17,  17S1 ;  amount  £175 :5 :6. 
(All  sums  are  stated  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence  Virginia 
money,  running  twenty  shillings 
or  sixteen  and  two-thirds  cents  to 
the  pound.) 

3.  William  McAfee;  April  17, 
1781.  This  inventory  has  its 
values  stated  in  pounds  tobacco.  A 
brindled  cow  is  valued  at  300 
pounds;  -1  sheep  at  135;  a  fluke 
plow  at  1.00;  4  pounds  of  lead  and 
4  of  powder  at  140 ;  a  4  year  old 
bay  horse  at  1800. 

13,.  John  McCaslin.  Feb.  18, 
1783. 

13.  William  Stewart.  Mch.  19, 
1783.  Steftvurt  was  a  wealthy  man 
and  the  list  contains  such  interest- 
ing things  as    great    caots,  linnin 
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skirts,  stocks,  geographical  books. 
salver  nee  buckles,  liorn  buttons, 
leather  breeches,  ink  powder,  etc. 

14.  John  Kennedy.  Jan.  22, 
1783.  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  im- 
portant men  of  the  settlement,  but 
his  wealth  ran  to  horses,  cattle, 
-wine  and  farm  implements,  al- 
though there  is  listed  £54  of 
Books  on  Divinity  and  Arithmetic. 
a  very  large  assortment  of  books 
for  that  time.  His  estate 
amounted  to  £7,862:9:0.  Thi<  is 
tobacco  values. 

16.  James  Berry.  Jan.  22, 
1783.    £67:16:14. 

18.  Adam  Jackman.  Feb.  IS, 
1783.     £102:10:6. 

20.  James  Wright.  Feb.  18, 
17b'3.  The  Virginia  Justice,  Laws, 
and  pamphlets,  £3.  Total, 
£276:3:0. 

22.  Daniel  Hawkins.  Apl.  It, 
1781.  Shoemaker  tools,  £40.  To- 
tal, £2,974:5:0.  tobacco. 

26.  John  Montgomery.  July 
17,  1781.  Ax  and  tomahawk.  60 
lb.;  Bible,  20  lb.;  total,  10,397  lbs., 
tobacco. 

27.  Clough  Overton.  May  20, 
1783.  Dutch  blanket,  £3 :9  :0 ;  1  pr 
billiard  balls,  5:10;  Otter  skin  6:0; 
shoe  buckles,  knee  buckles,  a  cabin 
in  Harrodsburg,  etc.,  £103:18:10. 

29.  Joseph  Lindsay.  Mch.  28, 
1783.  2  glass  tumblers:  1  wine 
glass;  doz.  pewter  plates,  etc.; 
£105:12.  Appraisers:  Dan'i 
Chambers,  William  Shephard, 
John  Baker. 

30.  Silas  Harlan.  June  14, 
17*3.  Bible;  case  of  pistols,  £3:10; 
2  swords,  £1:16;  etc.,  £496:6:4. 
Apps. :  Jeremiah  Bris-joe.  Jacob 
Meyers,  Josiah  Hedges. 


John  Swan.  June  17,  1783. 
spinning  wheel,  6:0;  4  negroes: 
etc.,  £242:0:6.  x\pps.:  William 
Simpson,  Ebenezer  Corn,  Anthony 
Crockett. 

34.  Samuel  Moore.  1781. 
Tomhock,  2:6;  tea  pot  &  books, 
10:9;  etc.,  £39:19:3.  Apps.:  Joseph 
Hughes,  Joseph  X.  Cashwiler, 
Isaac  Pritchett. 

37.  Isak  Hogland.  July  26, 
17S2.  Pr.  of  tier  dogs;  small 
wheel ;  slate ;  book ;  etc.,  £109 :15 :9. 
Apps.:  Henry  Higgins,  John  Mc- 
Murtry,  Jacob  Froman. 

38.  Henry  Baughman.  June, 
2,  1783.    £215:18. 

39.  James  Estill.  Nov.  17,  1781. 
(Estill  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Little  Mountain,  near  the  present 
Mt.  Sterling.  He  was  a  magis- 
trate of  Lincoln  County  at  the 
time,  besides  a  captain  in  the  mi- 
litia. He  built  his  station  near 
the  railroad  station  of  Ft.  Estill, 
Madison  County,  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  men;  on  which  account 
his  inventory  is  given  in  full.) 

One  negro  fellow  named  Monk, 
£80;  one  do.,  Nedd.  £60;  do.,  Peter, 
£30;  6  head  of  cattle,  £18;  3  sheep, 
£2 :8 ;  24  hogs,  £3 :15 ;  kettles  &  pots, 
£13:15;  3  beds,  £25;  pewter,  £4; 
gun,  £4:10;  17  lbs.  saltpeter  & 
brimstone  mixed,  £3:16,  (Monk 
was  the  powder  maker  of  the  fron- 
tier— B.)  ;  16  lbs.  brimstone,  £3:4: 
bat.  £1:16;  sundry  books,  £5:3;  3 
brids  &  a  pair  of  harness,  £1:4; 
.-pinning  wheel,  10:0;  3  hoes,  10:0; 
4  nxos  &  1  tomhoeke,  £1:7:6;  3 
augers  &  1  handsaw,  £1;  pair  of 
cards,  6:0;  old  bells,  10.6;  chiswell 
&  hamer,  6:0;  sundry  small  tools, 
15:0;  frow,  6:0;  plow  irons,  £4;  old 
gun,  15:0;  bridle,  £1;  hatchet,  15:0; 
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plain,  3:0;  2  bottles,  4:0;  2  old 
trunks.  12 :0 ;  pair  of  britches  & 
stockings,  £1 :2 :6 :  sundry  house 
vessels,  15:0;  table  &  chairs.  £1:2; 
reasor,  2:6:  2  old  chairs,  5:0;  1  & 
quarter  pound  of  lead,  3 :6 ;  3  cows, 
£3:  horse,  £25;  cash,  £1:8:3.  Total, 
£362:12:9.  Apps.:  David  Glass, 
Thomas  Shelton,  John  Woods. 

10.  Adam  Carpenter.  Feb.  15, 
1783.  Negro  Sam;  sundry  books. 
£5:5;  etc.,  £17:1.  Apps.:  Thomas 
Shelton.  Arch'd  Woods,  John 
Woods. 

41.     Henry  Miller.    Apl.  5,  1783. 
Warming  pan;  2  Bibles,  a  Testa- 
ment and    some    old    books,  15 :0 ; 
etc.;  total,  £213.15.     Apps.:  James 


Brown,    Samuel     Kirkham,    Jac 
Copelin,  Samuel  Drenn. 

44.  John  Frye.  Mch.  13,  17- 
Bible,  prayer  book,  etc.,  £1:5;  etc 
total,  £144:12.  Samuel  Kirkhai, 
Jacob  Copelin.  James  Brown. 

47.  Edward  Bulger.     April    I  : 
17S3.     £159.     Apps.:   John  Sniii 
Jeremiah  Tilford,  James  Woods. 

48.  Michael  Goodnight.  Ma\ 
21,  1783.  Parcell  of  books,  6:1; 
raw  cowhide,  5:0;  etc.;  total 
£165:14.  Apps.:  George  Caldwell, 
Will  Lewis,  George  Harlan. 

49.  Christopher  Johnson.  April 
19,  1783.  £28:16:8.  Apps.:  John 
Bovle,  William  Miller,  Joseph 
Scott. 
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NECROLOGY 


BY 


MRS.  JEXXIE  C.  MOETOX 
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NECROLOGY. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  we  record 
the  death  of  three  of  our  most 
prominent  members  during  the  past 
year,  Mrs.  Judith  L.  Marshall, 
Louisville:  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Pick- 
ett, Maystille,  and  Colonel  E, 
T.  Durrett,  Louisville;  each  dis- 
tinguished for  notable  worth,  and 
their  activities  in  behalf  of  human- 
ity, in  their  several  spheres,  differ- 
ing each  from  the  other,  yet  in  one 
thing  alike,  "doing  good  to 
others." 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  widely  known 
for  her  benevolence.  Her  name 
was  found  upon  the  list  of  nearly 
all  charitable  institutions  in  Louis- 
ville, and  also  upon  the  roll  of 
prominent  patriotic  societies  in 
the  State. 

She  was  beloved  during  her  life, 
and  in  death  sincerely  lamented. 
She  had  the  siimal  distinction  of 
being  buried  with  Masonic  honors, 
by  the  Masons  of  the  Lodge  named 
in  her  honor  in  Henry  County,  and 
of  which  she  had  been  a  most  gen- 
erous patron. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  from  its  bey-in- 
ning— and  was  onfj  of  its  most 
faithful  friends  and  subscribers. 
She  was  bom  in  Maysville,  Ivy. ; 
married  Charles  E.  Mar-hall,  of 
Henry  County;  lived  in  the  county 
tor  many  years,  then  moved  to 
Louisville,  where  she  lived  for 
manv  years,  and  died  there  Sept. 
13,  1913. 


Col.  Reuben  T.  Durrett  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  this  society 
upon  its  reorganization  in  1896, 
and  continued  his  subscription  to 
it  even  to  the  last.  He  regretted 
that  he  could  do  no  more  for  the 
State  Historical  Society  than  to 
send  his  congratulations  with  his 
subscription  to  the  Register 
every  year.  His  long  continued 
ill  health  prevented  an  effort  to 
write  magazine  articles.  He  was 
the  most  distinguished  librarian  in 
America,  and  possessed  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  Lie  found  his  chief  happi- 
ness in  books,  and  in  the  literature 
belonging  especially  to  Kentucky. 
AVe  bought  from  him  the  Filson 
Club  Publications,  and  other  books 
that  he  deemed  most  valuable  for 
our  library.  A  few  months  before 
his  death  he  sold  his  library  to  the 
Chicago  University.  But  for  the 
fact  that  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  the  State  Li- 
brary possess  the  finest  equipped 
libraries  in  the  South,  the  sale  of 
Col.  Durrett 's  library  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  irreparable 
loss  to  the  State. 

Col.  Durrett  was  born  in  Henry 
county,  Kentucky,  but  lived  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Louis- 
ville, where  he  was  buried. 


Of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Pickett  it  is 
said,  he  is  one  of  the  few  eminent 
men  of  America  who  has  been  hon- 
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ored  abroad  by  being  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "Royal  Society  of 
Arts,"  in  England  in  recognition 
of  bis  wonderful  book — "The 
Quest  for  a  Lost  Race."  His 
erudition  and  elegance  as  a  writer, 
was  appreciated  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Science,  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  National  Geographi- 
cal Societv,  and  other  such  socie- 


ties, as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
National  Medical  Society.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Historic,!! 
'Society,  and  a  contributor  to  its 
magazine,  The  Register. 

A  more  extended  notice  of  this 
famous  Kentuckian  and  beloved 
citizen  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  will  be 
given  in  our  Series  8th,  a  Brochure 
with  a  handsome  picture  of  Dr. 
Pickett,  whose  recent  death  was  so 
widely  deplored  in  and  out  of  the 
State  he  adorned  as  a  citizen,  an4. 
famous  writer  and  physician. 
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COL.  J.  STODDARD  JOHNSTON 


BY 


MRS.  JENNIE  C.  MORTON. 
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COL.  J.  STODDARD  JOHNSTON. 


This  distinguished  Kentuckian 
was  born  in  New  Orleans,  Febru- 
ary 10,  1S33,  was  reared  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College.  He  married  a  short  while 
previous  to  the  Civil  War  Eliza 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Hon.  George 
Johnson,  of  iScott  County,  Ken- 
tucky. 

During  the  Civil  War  he  was  an 
officer  on  the  staff  of  General  John 
C.  Breckinridge,  and  distinguished 
himself  as  a  brave  and  gallant  of- 
ficer on  many  of  the  battlefields,  of 
which  the?-^  are  a  number  of  ac- 
counts in  the  different  histories  of 
his  life. 

He  came  to  Frankfort  to  live 
about  18b7.  and  was  made  editor 
and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Kentucky  Yeoman,  a  stanch 
Democratic  paper  that  had  carried 
the  banner  of  the  party  to  victory 
for  many  years.  Such  was  its  in- 
fluence and  power  in  the  State  it 
was  suppressed  by  the  Federal 
authorities  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Civil  War.  When  Col. 
Johnston  became  the  head  of  it 
after  the  war  his  talent  as  a  writer 
and  ability  as  a  scholar  and  leader 
in  politics  at  once  established  it 
again  at  the  head  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  Kentucky.  Tie  was 
a  power  in  the  State.  He  bought 
for  a  residence  the  home  on  Shelby 
street.  South  Frankfort,  built 
about  the  time  he  wa.«  born,  1833, 
by  Governor  Charles  S.  Morehead. 


In  this  home  he  entertained  the 
most  distinguished  men  and  women 
of  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  notable 
foreigners,  who  visited  America. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of 
Scientists,  Poets  and  Historians 
throughout  the  nation. 

He  did  more  than  any  other  citi- 
zen did,  or  could  do,  to  make 
Frankfort,  as  the  Capital  of  the 
State,  a  notable  city,  distinguished 
for  its  culture  and  hospitality,  the 
seat  of  law,  and  residence  of  dis- 
tinguished people.  He  engaged  the 
Poet  laureate,  Henry  T.  Stanton, 
author  of  the  "Moneyless  Man." 
to  assist  hint  in  editing  the  Yoe- 
man.  These  two  celebrated  wits 
vied  with  each  other  in  writing 
striking  articles  for  the  Yoeman, 
and  so  this  paper  became  not  only 
the  newspaper,  hut  the  mirth  pro- 
voker, in  ever}'  household,  by  its 
catchy  witticisms.  Major  Stan- 
ton's verse,  at  the  head  of  the  front 
column,  told  always  the  topic  utter- 
most— and  Col.  Johnston's  puns 
were  quoted  everywhere1.  Natur- 
ally from  his  ability  as  a  writer,  he 
was  sought  by  politicians.  He 
tried,  lie  said,  to  keep  out  of  poli- 
tics, but  politics  had  need  of  his 
ability  and  his  influence.  He  de- 
clined to  have  his  distinguished 
name  connected  with  any  office  for 
the  money  in  it,  but  he  consented 
to  he  Secretary  of  State  during 
tin-  first  administration  of  Gov. 
James  B.  MeCrearv  1*75-7!). 
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He  was  universally  honored  and 
beloved  by  the  people  of  Frank- 
fort, whose  interests  in  every  way 
he  enriched  and  enlarged.  His 
home  was  a  temple  of  elegant  hos- 
pitality, and  his  beautiful  welcome 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  be  there. 
Times  changed,  and  sorrows  and 
losses  came  to  him,  as  the  years 
glided  by.  He  was  saddened  by 
them,  and  injured  financially.  He 
accepted  an  honoring  position  in 
Louisville,  one  that  was  congenial 
to  his  literary  taste  and  ability, 
and  he  gave  up  the  home  here  in 
Frankfort  which  he  had  made 
beautiful,  and  endearing  to  the 
people,  by  all  the  graceful  cour- 
tesies and  kindnesses  he  so  willing- 
ly gave  in  it,  to  friends,  relatives 
and  strangers  within  its  gates. 

His  admiring  ami  attached 
friends  were  loath  indeed  to  give 
iip  such  a  citizen,  but  he  thought  it 
best  to  go  to  Louisville.  He  was 
for  awhile  connected  with  the 
Courier-Journal  there.  He  was 
most  happy  in  his  home.  His  wife 
and  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary 
Wisdom  and  Miss  Eliza  Johnston, 
and  his  three  sons,  George,  Harris 
and  Stoddard,  Jr.,  composed  a 
family  of  unusual  brightness,  har- 
mony and  interest,  and  he  was 
justly  proud  of  them,  and  devoted 
to  them.  After  removing  to  Louis- 
ville, Mrs.  Johnston  died,  ulso  Mrs. 
Wisdom.  Eliza  had  died  the  sum- 
mer previous  to  his  removal  to 
Louisville.  His  sons  married  and 
settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  he  was  left  alone. 
When  his  health  failed  his  son 
[[arris,  who  lived  in  Clayton,  Mis- 
souri, came  to  Louisville   for  him. 


and  by  affectionate  entreaty  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  return  with  him 
and  spend  the  summer  in  his  home. 

At  first  he  wrote  to  his  friend  i 
that  he  thought  he  would  be  well 
enough  to  return  to  Louisville  in 
the  fall,  but  that  he  was  so  happily 
situated  in  the  home  of  Harris  and 
his  children,  so  tenderly  watched 
and  tended  by  all  around  him,  he 
had  set  no  day  to  return  to  Louis- 
ville. He  was  anxious  to  arrange 
his  fine  library,  stored  there,  which 
contained  many  of  the  rarest  books 
in  America  upon  History  and 
Science.  He  was  not  able  to  cata- 
logue it. 

He  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the 
most  perfect  gentleman,  handsome, 
talented,  scholarly,  polished  and 
cultured;  an  authority  upon  his- 
tory— Kentucky  history  especially 
-in  every  department.  The  try- 
ing vicissitudes  through  Which  he 
passed  depressed  and  saddened 
him,  and  finally  his  robust  health 
U'ave  way.  His  facile  pen  was  still 
his  solace.  He  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  articles  to  the  Register, 
and  the  beautifullv  written  paper 
—"Major  W.  E.  Lytle,  author  of 
the  famous  poem,  'I  xVm  Dying, 
Egypt  Dying,'  "  in  this  number  of 
the  Register,  was  probably  the 
last  article  he  ever  wrote.  It  was 
received  by  the  writer  only  a  short 
while  before  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Clayton,  Mo.,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  his  son.  Harris  Johnston, 
October  4,  1913.  He  was  buried  in 
his  lot  in  Cave  Hill  Cemetery, 
Louisville.  Full  of  honors  as  full 
of  years,  he  has  passed  to  the 
Great  Beyond  where  his  heart's 
treasures  have  long  been  gathered. 
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There  were  many  notices  from 
different  parts  of  tbe  country  of. 
him,  as  a  writer  of  varied  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  and  as  a  be- 


loved and  admired  gentleman,  of 
the  cultured  and  polished  class  that 
adorned  the  South  in  the  davs  of 


its  wealth  and  glory. 
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GEN*.  GEORGE  ROGERS  ('LARK. 

From  an  old  painting  by  Jouett,  owned  by  R.  T.  Durrett. 

(See  page  20.) 
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REAR  ADMIRAL 

JAMES  E.  JOUETT 


A  Distinguished  Kentuckian  and  a 
Heroic  Naval  Officer 


BY  GEORGE  BABER 


REAR  ADMIRAL  JAMES  E.  JOUETT. 
A  Distinguished  Kentuckian  and  A  Heroic  Naval  Officer. 


The  history  of  Kentucky's  dis- 
tinguished sons  would  be  incom- 
plete, should  it  omit  the  late  Ad- 
miral Jouett,  whose  brilliant  ser- 
vice in  our  Civil  War  won  for 
him  high  rank  and  enduring  fame. 
He  was  born  at  Lexington,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1828,  and  died  at  his 
country  home,  Sandy  Springs, 
Maryland,  near  "Washington  City, 
September  30,  1002,  in  the  seventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  The  period 
of  his  actual  Naval  Service  em- 
braced nearly  forty-nine  years,  be- 
ginning as  a  midshipman  Septem- 
ber 10,  1841,  and  terminating  as  a 
Eear  Admiral  on  the  retired  list, 
February  27,  1890,  having  readied 
the  statutory  age  of  sixty-two 
years. 

In  the  course  of  his  service,  as 
here  indicated,  Jouett  rose  from 
Midshipman  in  1841  to  Passed 
Midshipman,  August  10,  1847;  to 
Master,  September  14,  1855;  to 
Lieutenant,  September  15,  1855; 
to  Lieutenant  Commander,  July 
1G.  1862;  to  Commander,  July  25, 
1866;  to  Captain,  January  6,  1874; 
to  Commodore,  January  11,  1883; 
and  to  Rear  Admiral,  February  19, 
1886.  The  records  of  the  Navy 
show  that,  during  the  Civil  War, 
served  on  board  of  the  United 


States  Steamer,  Michigan,  from 
April  to  June,  1861 ;  on  the  United 
States  Steamer,  Santee,  from  June, 
1861,  to  January,  1S62;  on  the 
United  States  Steamer,  Michigan, 
from  April,  1S62  to  March,  1863; 
in  command  of  the  United  States 
Steamer,  Cuyler,  from  March  to 
September,  1863;  in  command  of 
the  United  States  Steamer,  Meta- 
eomet  from  September,  1863,  to 
December,  1864 ;  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
New  York,  from  March  to  August, 
1865;  on  leave  of  absence,  due  to 
illness,  from  August  to  December, 
1865 ;  and  at  the  Naval  Rendez- 
vous, Philadelphia,  from  January, 
1866,  until  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War. 

The  dates  here  given  supply  only 
the  outline  of  Jouett 's  naval  ca- 
reer which,  from  time  to  time,  was 
replete  with  interesting  events 
and,  likewise,  with  such  activities 
as  tested  at  once  the  fidelity,  the 
intelligence,  the  endurance  and  the 
courage  of  the  educated  sailor. 
For  twenty  years  he  followed  the 
disciplined  and  arduous  service  of 
warships  manned  and  ready  for 
possible  action  against  a  foreign 
foe;  and,  then,  for  two  decades,  he 
was  a  heroic  participant  in  such 
warlike  struggles  on  tire  wave  as 
awaken    the   slumbering  ocean  by 
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thunder-peals   of    battle    and    the 
havoc  of  death  itself. 

The  fame  of  Jouett  is  mainly 
due  to  his  service  in  the  Civil  War. 
His  qualities  as  a  lighter  were 
splendidly  demonstrated  in  that 
desperate  battle  in  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
veston when,  on  the  night  of  No- 
vember 7,  1861,  holding  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant  on  the  Frigate  San- 
tee  in  the  Gulf  Squadron,  under 
McKean,  he  made  himself  a  con- 
spicuous hero  by  his  prompt  action 
in  conducting  a  perilous  expedition 
against  the  Confererate  war  ves- 
sel, Royal  Yacht,  off  Galveston, 
capturing  and  destroying  the  cele- 
brated vessel.  In  that  engagement 
he  exhibited  extraordinary  cour- 
age. He  received  a  pike  wound  in 
the  arm  and  side  which  was  well- 
nigh  fatal.  In  recognition  of  his 
self-poised  and  gallant  deportment 
in  the  affair,  he  was  recommended 
by  Captain  Henry  Eagle,  of  the 
Scottee,  for  "a  command  suitable 
to  his  rank,"  complimented  in 
General  Orders  by  Flag  Officer, 
Wm.  W.  McKean,  and  called  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Xavy  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  personally  received 
the  expression  of  the  Departmen- 
tal appreciation  of  his  daring  and 
brilliant  achievement,  the  language 
of  the  Secretary,  addressing  Flag 
Officer  McKean,  of  the  Gulf  Squad- 
ron, being  as  follows: 

"The  Department  cannot,  in  too 
high  terms,  express  its  admiration 
of  the  daring  and  successful  ex- 
ploit of  Lieutenant  Jouett  and  the 
officers  and  men  under  him.  The 
capture  of  a  schooner,  well-manned 
and  well  armed,  and  with  every 
advantage  of  resistance,  after  a 
desperate    encounter,    speaks    well 


for  the  intrepidity  and  bravery  of 
the  captors." 

The  incidents  of  this  notable 
naval  battle  and  the  incurrence  of 
the  distressful  wound  which  Jouett 
received  on  board  the  Royal  Yacht 
were  subsequently  described  in 
graphic  terms  by  himself  in  a  let- 
ter, dated  eighteen  years  there- 
after, March  9,  1879,  and  addressed 
to  Secretary  Thompson,  of  the 
Navy,  from  which  the  following 
quotation  is  made: 

"In  the  month  of  November, 
1861,  when  attached  to  the  U.  S. 
Frigate  Santee  then  lying  off  the 
harbor  of  Galveston,  Texas,  I  vol- 
unteered to  take  command  of  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying the  Confederate  vessels, 
General  Rush  and  Royal  Yacht, 
then  lying  in  that  port.  My  re- 
quest was  granted  and  the  San- 
tee's  two  launches  with  about  forty 
men,  were  placed  under  my  com- 
mand for  this  purpose.  Lieutenant 
Mitchell  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
second  launch,  assisted  by  Mate 
Adams;  Gunner  Carter  and  myself 
went  in  the  first  launch.  The  lat- 
ter boat  was  provided  with  a 
twelve-pound  howitzer,  loaded 
shells,  with  long  fuses  to  be  thrown 
down  the  hatchways ;  and  port- 
fires, fire-balls  and  slow-matches 
for  the  purpose  of  burning  the  ves- 
sels, were  also  supplied  to  the 
boats.  Everything  being  ready,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th,  we  started 
up  the  harbor  to  attack  the  Con- 
federate vessels  then  lying  about 
seven  miles  distant  from  the  San- 
tee. Our  plan  was  to  surprise  the 
General  Rusk  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  that  being  the  larger 
craft;  and,  afterwards,  to  capture 
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the  Royal  Yacht.  *  *  *  The 
second  launch  ran  into  my  boat, 
breaking  my  oars  and  making  a 
noise.  This  discovered  us  to  the 
crew  of  the  General  Rusk.  The 
attempt  at  surprise  having  been 
frustrated,  I  deemed  it  unwise  to 
attack  the  General  Rusk,  as  she 
carried  four  guns  and  had  a  large 
crew.  I,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  promise  I  had  made 
Captain  Eagle,  abandoned  the  at- 
tack on  the  General  Rusk  and  gave 
the  orders  'pull  for  the  schooner, 
second  launch  board  on  the  star- 
board bow;'  'first  launch  on  the 
starboard  beam.'  *  *  *  Xot 
a  word  was  spoken  until  we  were 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
schooner,  when  I  was  hailed — 
'boat  ahoy!' — to  which  hail  I  gave 
no  reply,  but  called  out  to  my 
crew,  'give  way  strong',  men!' 
'ready  with  the  .gun.  Mr.  Carter.' 
Again  came  the  hail  from  the 
schooner,  'boat  ahoy.'  to  which  my 
onlv  answer  was  'giveway  strong 
boys— fire!  Mr.  Carter.''  The 
primer  being  damp,  the  gun  failed 
to  go  off.  'Trail  oars — stand  by 
the  board,'  were  the  next  orders 
given.  Mr.  Carter,  the  gunner, 
ever  quick  and  ready,  at  this  mo- 
ment re-primed  and  fired  the  gun, 
and  a  shell  pierced  the  schooner 
below  the  water  line.  Mr.  Carter 
alone,  of  all  the  party,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  schooner,  leaping 
upon  ber  deek,  pistol  in  hand,  at 
the  moment  of  firing  his  gun. 
*  *  *  The  second  launch  was 
firing  into  us  from  the  port  beam. 
Instead  of  obeying  the  order  to 
'board  on  the  starboard  bow,'  the 
second  launch  had  taken  a  position 
on     the     schooner's     port     beam, 


about  twenty  yards  off.  Mistak- 
ing us  for  Confederates,  the  crew 
of  the  second  launch  poured  their 
fire  into  our  boat.  In  despair,  I 
shouted  to  them  to  cease  firing,  but 
the  noise  of  the  engagement 
drowned  my  cries.  I  was  com- 
pelled, therefore,  while  my  four 
after-oarsmen  were  pulling  the 
boat  up  to  the  schooner,  to 
make  the  rest  of  my  men  lie  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  launch  to  save 
their  lives  from  the  fire  of  our 
friends.  As  our  launch  again 
neared  the  schooner,  coming  under 
her  starboard  counter,  I  sprang 
to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  seized  the 
painter,  leaped  on  board  the 
schooner,  (Royal  Yacht)  hauled 
up  our  boat,  and  made  her  fast  to 
the  main  wheel  caval.  I  called  to 
my  men,  'Now  is  your  time !  Come 
on  board!'  I  was  in  despair,  lest 
Carter  (the  gunner)  should  be 
killed  before  we  could  go  to  his 
assistance.  As  I  turned,  after 
making  the  boat  fast  to  go  forward, 
I  ran  against  a  pike  held  by  a  man 
who  was  braced  in  the  cabin  hatch- 
way. For  an  instant  it  took  my 
breath  away  and  dazed  me.  I 
found  myself  sitting  on  the  schoon- 
er's rail,  with  not  the  faintest  idea 
that  I  had  been  wounded.  I  sup- 
posed that  I  had  run  against  a 
spear  or  other  obstruction,  and 
received  a  severe  blow.  Eecover- 
ing  myself  in  a  moment,  and 
totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
the  sharp  blade  of  a  spike  had 
passed  through  my  right  arm  and 
penetrated  my  side  and  was  then 
sticking  in  my  body.  I  turned  to 
go.  The  man  holding  the  pike, 
finding  that  I  was  not  dead,  gave 
a  powerful  thrust  to  push  me  over- 
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board.  Then,  for  the  first  time 
realizing  my  situation,  I  threw  my- 
self back,  rath  my  leg'  over  the  rail 
and,  with  my  left  hand,  seized  the 
pike,  the  blade  of  which  was  still 
in  my  body,  and  sprang  forward. 
As  my  enemy  held  onto  the  other 
end  of  the  pike,  it  brought  up 
against  the  corner  of  the  hatch- 
way and  was  broken.  The  man 
then  let  go.  I  drew  the  broken 
pike  from  my  side,  struck  him  over 
the  head  with  it,  and,  then,  threw 
it  overboard.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  this  occurred  under 
cover  of  darkness,  and  much 
quicker  than  the  story  can  be  told. 
*  *  I  found  great  difficulty 
in  giving  an  order.  The  pike 
seemed  to  have  injured  my  right 
lung.  "Wrapping  the  folds  of  my 
Crimean  shirt  around  my  fingers, 
I  stopped  up  the  hole  in  my  side. 
This  made  my  breathing  easier. 
Thus  I  sat  for  three  long  weary 
hours.     *     *     * 

"The  result  of  this  expedition 
was  the  destruction  of  the  schooner 
and  the  capture  of  thirteen  pris- 
oners. How  many  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  we  never  knew.  Of 
our  party,  two  officers  and  six  men  . 
were  wounded,  two  of  whom  after- 
wards died  of  their  wounds,  and 
one  man  was  killed." 

In  his  official  report  of  this  mem- 
orable battle,  Captain  Henry 
Eagle,  of  the  United  States  Fri- 
gate Stmtee,  off  Galveston  Ear, 
Texas,  November  15.  1861,  ad- 
dressing lion.  Gideon  Welles,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing reference  to  Lieutenant 
Jouett  as  "among  the  bravo  offi- 
cers and  men"  who  participated 
in  the  engagement,  viz.: 


"Among  the  brave  officers  and 
men,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Jouett. 
and  Mr.  Win,  Carter,  gunner,  were 
conspicuous  for  their  coolness 
and  courage.  They  were  the  first 
to  board  the  vessel  (Royal  Yacht). 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  gallantry  of  Lieut. 
Jouett.  He  was  seriously  wounded 
in  the  arm  and  side  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest.  Al- 
though suffering  from  wounds  and 
loss  of  blood,  he  showed  great  firm- 
ness throughout,  and,  after  setting 
fire  to  the  vessel,  he  was  three 
hours  in  the  launch,  pulling  for  the 
ship,  and  had  the  care  of  twelve 
prisoners  and  six  of  his  wounded 
men.  I  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend him  for  a  command  of  any 
vessel  in  the  service  suitable  to  his 
rank,  although  I  should  much  re- 
gret his  detachment  from  this  ship, 
as  he  is  a  very  efficient  officer." 

The  crowning  tribute  to  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Jouett  and  in 
honor  of  his  brilliant  achievement 
in  Galveston  Bay  is  contained  in 
the  General  Order  issued  by  Wm. 
W.  McKean,  the  vigilant  Flag  Of- 
ficer commanding  the  Gulf  Block- 
ading Squadron,  the  Order  being 
dated  from  the  IT.  S.  Flagship, 
"Niagara,"  December  7,  1861,  and 
required  to  be  read  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  every  ship  attached  to  the 
Gulf  Squadron.  This  unusual 
Order  is  couched  in  the  folloAving 
glowing  terms: 

"The  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Forces  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  anxious  to 
express  in  the  most  public  manner, 
his  entire  appreciation  of  the  gal- 
lantry and  coolness  displayed  by 
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the  officers  and  men  of  the  United 
States  Frigate,  Santee,  engaged  in 
the  expedition  for  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  the  privateer 
schooner.  Royal  Yacht,  in  the  har- 
bor of  Galveston  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  nit.  He  desires  to  assure 
them  that  he  fully  shares  the  sat- 
isfaction they  must  feel  at  the  bril- 
liant success  which  crowned  their 
efforts;  offers  his  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  wounded  and  to  the 
friends  of  those  whose  lives  were 
given  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try; and.  while  expressing  his  con- 
viction that  their  names  will  be  en- 
rolled by  a  grateful  country  among 
those  who,  in  former  years,  have 
shed  lustre  upon  the  American 
Navy,  feels  confident  that  the 
survivors  will  unite  with  him  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  protecting 
Providence  manifested  to  them 
while  engaged  in  so  hazardous  an 
enterprise." 

The  heroic  conduct  of  Jouett  in 
Galveston  Bay  naturally  attracted 
the  whole  country's  attention.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  admiring 
plaudits  in  the  public  press  every- 
where, even  the  newspapers  of  the 
Confederate  States  conceding  to 
him  the  praise  to  which  his  q-;dlan- 
try  was  fairly  entitled.  Captain 
Bailey,  of  tic  Colorado,  wrote  to 
him  from  the  Sonth  West  Pass, 
under  date  of  December  27,  1861, 
saying,  "Your  gallant  conduct  is 
beyond  all  praise;"  and  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,  th"  famous  historical 
writer,  in  an  article  entitled  "He- 
roic Deeds  of  Heroic  Men,"  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  as  late  as 
ber,  1866,  says  of  the  ex- 
lition    to    capture    the    Royal 


Yacht,    "it    was,    indeed,  a    brave 
undertaking!" 

The  next  of  the  more  important 
engagements  in  which  Jouett  bore 
a  distinguished  part  was  the  cele- 
brated fight  with  Confederate  ves- 
sels in  Mobile  Bay,  conducted  by 
Admiral  Farragut,  August  5,  1864. 
Following  the  battle  in  Galveston 
Bay,  under  McKean,  Jouett  had 
been  ordered  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment from  the  frigate  Santee  and 
given  command  of  the  Mont- 
gomery but,  being  physically  en- 
feebled by  the  wounds  received  in 
his  encounter  with  the  Royal  Yacht, 
the  Secretary  declined  to  assign 
him  to  active  service  until  he 
should  recover.  Thereafter,  about 
the  close  of  1862,  he  was  ordered  to 
report  to  Admiral  Farragut  for 
duty  in  the  Gulf  Squadron,  being 
first  placed  in  command  of  the 
Steamer  Cvyler,  stationed  at  Mo- 
bile and  engaged  in  blockading 
duties.  From  the  Cuyler,  he  was 
in  good  time  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  United  States 
Steamer  Metaoomet  and  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  under  the  im- 
mediate command  of  Farragut. 
In  the  ^reparations  then  in  pro- 
gress for  the  impending  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay,  Jouett  was  chosen  by 
Farragut  to  accompany  the  Flag- 
ship, Hartford,  through  the  en- 
gagement, and,  according  to  the 
plan  oi  the  battle,  the  Hartford 
and  Metacomet  were  lashed  to- 
gether. The  battle  of  Mobile  Bay 
ranks  as  one  of  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested Naval  engagements  of  tin? 
Civil  War.  On  both  sides  it  was 
a  conflict  of  heroic  spirits.  From 
Jouett 's  report  to  Farragut,  dated 
August  (>,  1864,  the  day  following 
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the  figlit,  the  following  condensed 
statement  of  his  own  action  is 
taken,  viz. : 

"At  live  minntes  past  eight,  I 
cast  off  from  the  Hartford  and 
steamed  for  the  three  Confederate 
gunboats  who  were  annoying  the 
fleet  by  a  raking  fire.  They 
steamed  up  the  Bay,  engaging  us 
with  their  stern  guns,  of  which 
they  had  three  each.  At  half  past 
eight,  the  Gaines  retreated  under 
cover  of  the  Fort  in  a  crippled  con- 
dition. At  nine,  the  Morgan 
hauled  off  to  the  starboard,  and, 
at  ten  minutes  past  nine,  the  Selma 
struck  her  flag  to  this  ship." 

In  confirmation  of  the  forego- 
ing statement  by  Captain  Jouett, 
it  is  pertinent  here  to  reproduce 
the  following  extracts  from  de- 
tailed reports  of  Admiral  Farra- 
gut,  dated  August  11,  1861,  por- 
traying briefly,  but  in  clear  terms, 
the  actions  of  Jouett  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  driven  by  his  fa- 
mous superior  officer,  viz. : 

"The  Confederate  gunboats, 
Morgan,  Gaines  and  Selma  were 
ahead,  and  the  latter  particularly 
annoyed  us  with  a  raking  fire 
which  our  sruns  could  not  return. 
At  two  minutes  after  eight,  I 
ordered  the  Metacomet  to  cast  off 
and  go  in  pursuit  of  the  Selma. 
Captain  Jouett  was  after  her  in  a 
moment,  and,  in  an  hour's  time,  lie 
had  her  as  a  prize.  She  was  com- 
manded by  P.  V.  Murphy,  former- 
ly of  the  United  States  Navy. 
Lieutenant  Commander  Jouett 's 
conduct  during  the  whole  affair 
commands  my  warmest  commenda- 
tions. The  Morgaii  and  Gaines 
succeeded  in  escaping  under  the 
protection    of    tie-    guns    of    Fort 


Morgan  which  would  have  been 
prevented  had  the  other  gunboats 
been  as  prompt  in  their  movements 
as  the  Metacomet.     *     *     * 

"Our  little  consort,  the  Meta- 
comet, was,  also,  under  my  imme- 
diate eye  during  the  whole  action 
up  to  the  moment  I  ordered  her  to 
cast  off  in  pursuit  of  the  Selma. 
The  coolness  and  promptness  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  Jouett, 
throughout,  merit  high  praise. 
His  whole  conduct  was  worthy  of 
his  reputation."  *     *     * 

In  the  Spring  of  1865,  Jouett 
was  put  in  command  of  the  Naval 
forces  on  the  North  Atlantic  Sec- 
tion. He  was  actively  engaged  on 
blockade  duty  off  the  Coast  of 
Texas,  during  which  service  he 
captured  the  Savannah,  the  fast- 
est and  most  successful  Confeder- 
ate blockade  runner  known  to  the 
Squadron.  During  the  rebellion 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  that 
year,  he  displayed  great  dis- 
cretion, exerting  the  most  salu- 
tary influence  over  the  perplexing 
conditions  which  prevailed.  He 
was  potential  in  restoring  order, 
re-establishing  transit  and  pre- 
venting the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  the  loss  of  life.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  surrender  of  the  insur- 
gent forces  in  the  United  States  of 
Columbia,  and  in  effecting  a  peace- 
able solution  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  thereby  reflecting  credit 
not  only  upon  himself  as  an  officer, 
but  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  which  he  so  wisely 
represented. 

Throughout  his  long  and  bril- 
liant Naval  Service,  this  great 
Kentuckian  was  never  a  seeker  of 
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promotion  for  himself.  His  ad- 
vancement in  rank  came  in  the 
regular  course  only,  when  vacan- 
cies existing  above  him  came  in 
their  turn,  to  which  he  succeeded 
by  length  of  service  and  seniority 
in  the  junior  rank,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  in  either 
peace  or  war. 

As  Avas  said  by  Jouett  himself, 
he  was  always  "content  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  him  were  performed  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government 
as  well  as  of  his  immediate  su- 
perior officers,"  thereby  keeping 
his  own  record  clear  and  unsullied. 
He  was  promoted  in  every  instance 
upon  recommendations  of  his  su- 
periors. In  tins  connection,  it  is 
due,  however,  to  the  records  of  the 
Naval  Service  and  to  Jouett  him- 
self to  reproduce  here  a  voluntary 
statement  which  the  late  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter,  in  pursuance  of 
the  Act  of  Congress  passed  and 
approved  January  24,  1865,  made 
officially  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Hon.  E.  TV.  Thompson,  May 
26,  1879,  as  follows,  viz. : 

"Immediately  after  our  intes- 
tine war,  a  board  was  ordered  to 
convene  in  Washington  for  the 
Xmrpose  of  examining  into  such 
cases  as  merited  promotion  for 
'heroic  conduct  in  battle.'  Admir- 
als Farragut,  Dnpont,  Golds- 
borough,  Davis  and  myself  com- 
posed that  board.  We  recom- 
mended that  Commander  Jouett 
should  receive  an  advancement  of 
thirty  (30)  numbers  for  heroic  con- 
duct in  battle.  Why  it  was  never 
given  to  him,  I  cannot  conceive. 
There  were  many  advanced  who 
were    not     recommended     by    that 


board,  while  such  officers  as  Jouett 
were  left  unnoticed.  His  record 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Navy,  and 
his  acts  of  gallantry  cannot  be 
questioned.  I  hope,  Sir,  even  at 
this  late  day,  that  you  will  be  en- 
abled to  have  justice  done  him." 

The  strong  recommendation  of 
Admiral  Porter  was  cordially  sup- 
ported in  an  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  under  date  of 
May  26,  1879,  by  Eear  Admirals 
Thornton  A.  Jenkins,  John  L. 
Worden,  A.  Murray,  and  Commo- 
dore Thomas  H.  Jenkins,  who 
jointly  urged  that  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Board  be  carried  out 
as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
report  of  the  Board,  with  its 
recommendation  of  Jouett,  as  de- 
scribed by  Admiral  Porter,  dis- 
appeared mysteriously  from  the 
flies  of  the  Navy  Department;  and 
the  further  fact  should  be  stated 
that  the  Naval  official  who  sup- 
pressed it,  if  afterward  discovered, 
was  never  punished,  thus  leaving 
a  stain  upon  the  annals  of  the  De- 
partment itself.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  the  cruel  wrong  this 
inflicted  upon  the  hero  of  Galves- 
ton Bay  was,  in  a  partial  degree, 
redressed  by  the  passage  0f  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress,  whereby 
he  was  given,  to  the  date  of  death, 
the  full  pay  of  a  Rear  Admiral,  as 
a  marked  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services.  This  special 
Act  of  Congress  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  advocacy  of  the  measure  by 
United  States  Senator's  Joseph  C. 
S.  Blackburn  and  John  S.  Wil- 
liams, of  Kentucky,  who  were  dis- 
tinguished Confederate  Officers  in 
the  Civil  War  and  who,  on  the  floor 
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of  the  Senate,  paid  to  Jouett  a 
tribute  that  abounded  in  heart- 
stirring  aad  patriotic  eloquence. 

Admiral  Jouett  was  a  son  of 
Mathew  Jouett,  Kentucky's  famous 
portrait  painter,  and,  on  his 
mother's  side,  was  related  to  the 
Colstons  of  Maryland  and  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  He  was  a  worthy  scion 
of  his  great  father.  He  wore  with 
becoming  dignity  the  high  honors 
which  he  won.  He  was  generous 
and  brave,  faithful  and  true.  His 
noble  traits  of  character  gained 
the  esteem  and  praise  of  all  men 
who  knew  him,  whether  in  public 
or  in  private  life,  and  added  lustre 
to  the  Xaval  Service.  Known  in 
the  service  as  "Fighting  Jim,"  he 
literally  obeyed  throughout  his  ca- 
reer that  scriptural  injunction 
which  says  "Whatsoever  thy  hand 
finds  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy 
might."  Eecently  the  memory  of 
the  illustrious  Kentuckian  was  sig- 
nificantly honored,  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  crew  of  the 
destroyer,  "Jouett,"  have  dubbed 
their  ship  "the  Smokeless  Queen 
of  the  Navy,"  on  account  of  her 
highly  creditable  competitive  full- 
power  run,  when  she  made  more 
than  her  contract  speed  without  a 
sign  of  smoke  from  her  funnels. 
This  feature  was  closely  watched  by 
umpires  for  signs  of  smoke  bring 
penalties  into  the  final  score  by 
which  a  vessel's  engineering  stand- 
ing is  computed. 


When  the  lifeless  body  of  the 
honored  Admiral  was  borne  by  de- 
voted comrades  to  its  final  resting 
place  in  Arlington,  that  splendid 
city  of  the  Xation's  dead,  a  large 
throng  of  friends  and  associates 
composed  the  imposing  cortege,  as 
a  testimonial  to  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen  for  a 
hero  who,  with  Farragut  and  Mc- 
Kean,  had  won  imperishable  fame 
in  the  greatest  Naval  conflicts  of 
modern  times. 

The  casket  which  contained  the 
great  Kentuckian ?s  ashes  was  en- 
shrouded in  the  Nation's  flag  and 
covered  with  beautiful  floral  trib- 
utes. On  the  top  rested  the  sword, 
chapeau,  and  other  insignia  of  the 
rank  of  the  late  Admiral.  The  pall 
bearers  were  Rear  Admirals :  Sam- 
uel R.  Franklin,  Andrew  E.  K.  Ben- 
ham,  James  A.  Greer,  Philip  Hich- 
born,  Col.  Green  C.  Goodloe  of  the 
Marine  Corps;  Richard  C.  Dean, 
Medical  Director  of  U.  S.  Navy; 
Senator  J.  C.  S.  Blackburn,  and  Col. 
James  M.  Morgan,  formerly  of 
United  States  Navy  and  later  of 
the  Confederate  Army.  The  name 
of  Jouett  completes  the  quartet  of 
Kentucky's  great  heroes  of  the  sea 


Young, 


Watson    and 
last  half  cen- 


-Coughlin, 
Jouett — during  the 
tury. 

Admiral  Jouett  is  survived  by 
his  wife  and  a  son  who  now  reside, 
as  for  years  past,  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 
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UNVEILING  OF  MONUMENT 

AT  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

BY  THE 

COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA 


Interesting  Ceremonies  and  Addresses  on  the 
Memorable  Occasion 

i   • 

NOVEMBER  EIGHT,  1913 


TO  COMMEMORATE  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  TOWN  OF  LOUISVILLE,  1  780 

(By  Ella  Hutchison  Ellwanger.) 


Monument  to  commemorate  establishment  of  Fort  Nelson 
and   founding  of  Louisville. 


/f 


UNVEILING  OF  MONUMENT 
at  Louisville,  Ky. 


On  November  the  eighth,  shelter- 
ed from  a  heavy  rain  by  stretches 
of  canvas,  many  hundred  people 
witnessed  the  unveiling  of  the  mon- 
ument erected  by  the  Kentucky  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Dames  at  Main 
and  Seventh  Streets  to  commemor- 
ate the  establishment  of  Fort  Nel- 
son by  Major  George  Slaughter  in 
17S0.  which  later  was  strengthened 
by  General  George  Rogers   Clark. 

Mrs.  Gilmer  Speed  Adams,  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames,  was  mistress  of  ceremonies. 
The  invocation  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Ewell  Craik,  dean  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  after 
which  Mrs.  Adams  introduced 
Lieut.  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner,  Jr., 
who  presented  the  monument  on  be- 
half of  the  Society. 

In  her  remarks  Mrs.  Adams 
acknowledged  the  courtesy  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company 
in  allowing  the  placement  of  the 
monument  on  its  property. 

Lieut.  Buckner  reviewed  the  pio- 
neer history  of  Kentucky  and  the 
exploits  of  General  Clark  in  the 
winning  of  the  Northwest,  includ- 
ing Kaska-kia  and  Vincennes. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address 
the  monument  was  unveiled  by  Mas- 
ter Thruston  Ballard  Morton,  and 
Mayor  W,  0.  Head  accepted  the 
tribute  on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Lou- 
isville. 


The  address  of  acceptance  on  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth  was 
made  by  Lieut.  Governor  Edward 
J.  McDermott,  who  commented  that 
the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
the  past  stimulate  the  minds  of  pos- 
terity and  make  for  better  citizen- 
ship. 

Edmund  F.  Trabue,  counsel  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany, made  the  address  of  accept- 
ance on  behalf  of  that  corporation 
in  the  absence  of  C.  H.  Markham, 
president  of  the  company,  in  which 
he  brought  out  some  hitherto  un- 
known facts  regarding  Fort  Nelson 
by  quoting  from  the  diary  of  Daniel 
Trabue,  an  eighteen  year  old  boy, 
who  was  the  deputy  of  his  brother, 
James  Trabue,  General  Clark's 
commissary,  describing  a  ball  at 
Fort  Nelson. 

The  monument  is  a  handsome, 
rough,  granite  shaft  designed  by 
"William  Horatio  Day  in  imitation 
of  the  famous  Boone  stone,  near 
Richmond.  The  inscription  on  a 
bronze  tablet  affixed  to  the  face  of 
the  monument  reads: 

"To  Commemorate 

the   Establishment   of  the 

Town  of  Louisville,  1780 

On  this  site  stood  Fort  Nelson,  built 

17S2,  under  the  direction  of 

George   Rogers   Clark,   after  the 

expedition  which  gave  to  the 

country  the  great  Northwest. 

The   Colonial   Dames  of  America,  in 

the  State  of  Kentucky,  1U12." 
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The  program  was  as  follows: 
Program 


Lord's  Prayer 

Invocation : 

To  the  Glory  of  God  and  in  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  these,  our  an- 
cestors, who  through  evil  report  and 
loss  of  fortune,  through  suffering 
and  death,  maintained  stout  hearts 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
country,  we,  the  Kentucky  Society 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
have  built  this  monument. 

Mrs.  Gilmer  Speed  Adams,  Pres- 
ident of  Kentucky  Society,  Intro- 
ducing Lieutenant  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner,  Jr. 

Presentation  of  Monument. 

Unveiling  of  Monument — Master 
Thruston  Ballard  Morton. 

Acceptance  of  Monument  for  the 
City— Honorable  W.  0.  Head.  May- 
or of  Louisville. 

Acceptance  of  Monument  for  the 
State — Honorable  James  B.  Mc- 
Creary,  Governor  of  Kentucky. 

Acceptance  of  the  Monument  for 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad — 
President  C.  II.  Markham. 

Benediction — The  Bight  Rever- 
end Charles  C.  "Woodcock,  Bishop  of 
Kentuckv. 


Mrs.  Adams  Address 

Mrs.  Gilmer  Adams,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Dames,  made  a  brief  and  t  filing  ad- 
dress. In  part  she  said:  "In  com- 
mon with  other  jSfreat  patriotic  or- 
ganizations, the  National  Society  of 


.Colonial  Dames  has  for  its  stimu- 
lation the  love  of  country,  the  pre- 
servation of  records,  and  marking 
of  historical  sights  of  Colonial 
days. 

"Therefore  it  is  that  we  today 
stand  upon  this  memorable  spot,  to 
perform  a  duty  which  both  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past  impose  upon  us. 

"Two  events  are  linked  together 
by  the  erection  of  this  monument, 
the  establishment  of  Louisville  as  a 
township  by  the  mother  colony  of 
Virginia  and  the  completion  of  Fort 
Nelson  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  by 
General  George  Bogers  Clark. 

"Their  effect  upon  the  pioneer 
history  of  Kentucky  cannot  be  ex- 
aggerated, yet  it  is  not  of  this  but 
of  the  memorial  that  I  desire  to 
speak. 

"The  early  history  of  Kentucky 
was  often  written  upon  trees,  in 
mounds,  and  blazen  paths,  but  in 
our  efforts  to  secure  a  model  for  this 
monument  which  should  be  typical, 
accurate  and  suggestive,  few  rec- 
ords upon  stone  were  found.  One 
there  was  of  strange  shape  and 
monumental  character  known  as 
Boone's  rock.  Chiseled  by  the  hand 
of  time  and  dropped  from  some  in- 
explicable height,  half  of  its  bulk 
imbedded  in  the  soil,  it  stands  in  a 
field  in  Madison  county  near  Rich- 
mond. L^pon  its  face  rudely  cut 
out  is  a  date.  "1770,"  and  a  name 
"Squire  Boone."  Its  purpose  was 
to  convey  from  one  heroic  brother 
to  another  in  the  wilds  of  a  prime- 
val forest,  some  hidden  message  of 
secreted  stores. 

"After  consultation  with  the  best 
authorities  under  enthusiastic  and 
determined     leadership     of     Mrs. 
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Charles  G.  Strater,  chairman  of 
Colonial  Work,  our  Society  cora- 
:  ir  \  it*  Jf  to  the  artistic  repro- 
duction of  this  remarkable  relic  en- 
larged in  size,  ana  Mrs.  Strater  se- 
cured the  services  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Day,  of  New  York,  as  artist  and 
architect  of  the  scheme. 

''To  express  in  the  granite  se- 
lected the  rectitude  and  patience  of 
the  cliff.  Mr.  Day  went  to  the  Geor- 
gia quarry,  and  personally  selected 
the  shapening  of  the  stone. 

"The  tablet  was  also  executed 
with  care.  The  bronze  was  cast  in 
the  shape  of  pelt  peculiar  to  the 
Shawnee  Indians.  Museums  of  nat- 
ural history  were  searched  that  the 
Indian  maize  and  hemp  represented 
might  be  truly  Kentucky's  own. 
For  guarantee  that  the  copy  of  pio- 
neer ride  and  powder  horn  were 
correct,  a  photograph  of  those 
which  belonged  to  General  Clark 
himself  was  used. 

"In  the  erection  of  the  monument 
our  Society  is  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Ward  and  Glossop,  of  this  city,  who 
with  infinite  patience  and  pro-  - 
sional  skill  completed  the  work,  and 
to  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company  we  are  indebted  for  Idieir 
generous  concession. 

"For  the  dedication  of  the  mon- 
ument which  or-enpies  this  place  of 
heroic  memory  an. I  it--  presentation 
to  the  City.  State  and  Railroad,  our 
Society  has  selected  the  son  of  a  pa- 
triot, soldier,  and  statesman  whose 
wisdom  and  rectitude  is  Kentucky's 
pride;  by  heritage  and  calling  he 
is,  therefore,  a  worthy  repress  nta- 
tire  of  the  hardy  pioneer.  11"  has 
been  selected  for  another  reason, 
he  represents  to     us  his    gracious 


mother  who  organized  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  who,  offending  none, 
propitiating  all,  conducted  the  af- 
fairs of  the  organization  for  more 
than  seventeen  years. 

"'I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  Lieut.  Simon  Bolivar  Buck- 
ner,  of  the  United  States  Army." 

Lieut.  Buckner,  in  making  the 
presentation  spoke  as  follows : 

"Fellow  Kentucldans :  The  occa- 
sion of  our  gathering  here  takes  us 
back  in  thought  to  the  time  when 
Kentucky  was  truly  a  'dark  and 
bloody  ground. '  It  calls  to  my  mind 
the  early  days  of  our  Kevolution- 
ary  war  when  the  first  settlers  were 
breaking  their  way  through  the  for- 
est, and,  with  that  grim  determina- 
tion characteristic  of  our  frontiers- 
men, were  striving  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

"Unlike  the  settlers  of  our  sea- 
coast  colonies,  who  gradually  push- 
ed their  cabins  out  from  a  nucleus, 
always  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
thickly  settled  districts  in  their 
rear,  these  Kentucky  pioneers  plac- 
ed 200  miles  of  mountain  and  forest 
between  them  and  all  hope  of  assist- 
ance and  relied  on  their  own  hardi- 
hood in  their  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. 

"There  were  two  or  three  stock- 
aded enclosures,  such  as  Boones- 
boro,  Harrodsburg  and  Logan's 
Station,  and  a  few  lonely  cabins 
scattered  among  the  clearings,  but 
there  was  not  an  acre  of  land  in  all 
Kentucky  where  a  white  man's  life 
was  safe.  '  *  "This  was  the  state 
of  affairs  in  1776  when  there  came 
out  from  Virginia  a  man  upon 
whom  we  may  look  as  the  founder 
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of  Louisville,  George  Eogers  Clark. 
At  Harrodstown,  later  known  as 
JJaxrodsburg,  he  induced  the  set- 
tlers to  hold  a  convention  and  at 
this  convention  he  and  Gabriel 
Jones  were  elected  delegates  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature.  Upon  their 
arrival  in  Virginia,  however,  the 
Legislature  had  adjourned,  but 
Clark  went  to  the  Governor  and  re- 
quested 500  pounds  of  powder  for 
the  protection  of  Kentucky.  "When 
at  first  this  was  refused  he  rose  and 
said:  'A  country  which  is  not 
worth  defending  is  not  worth  claim- 
ing",' therebv  showing  clearly  that 
if  Virginia  did  not  protect  Ken- 
tuck}'  she  need  no  longer  look  upon 
Kentucky-  as  part  of  her  territory. 

4 'The  powder  was  given  to  him, 
and  it  was  through  his  efforts  that 
Kentucky  was  organized  as  Ken- 
tucky county,  with  its  judicial  and 
military  establishments. 

•'Clark  now  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  protection  of  his  newly 
found  county  from  its  enemies. 
With  the  instinct  of  a  soldier,  he 
realized  that  a  passive  defense 
would  never  dishearten  a  savage 
and  resolute  enemy,  and  that  to 
strike  his  foe  in  a  vital  spot,  the  blow 
must  fall  in  the  enemy's  country. 
He  knew  that  the  Indian  raids  were 
instituted  by  the  British  at  Detroit 
under  Governor  Hamilton,  who 
used  Vincennes.  KaskasMa  and  Ca- 
hokia  as  advanced  military  bases 
for  their  operations.  He  believed 
that  these  Illinois  forts  could  be 
taken,  and  he  laid  his  plans  for 
their  taking  before  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  the  renowned  Patrick 
Henry.     His  plans  were  approved 


and  he  was  authorized  to  organize 
an  adequate  force. 

''With  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
got  together  about  150  men,  and  in 
having  the  Redstone  settlements 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  in  flatboats. 
His  first  stop  was  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  but,  seeing  that 
this  point  was  too  far  East,  he 
dropped  down  the  river  and  on  May 
27th,  1773,  landed  on  Corn  Island, 
at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

''Here  for  nearly  a  month  he 
drilled  and  disciplined  his  men 
under  his  trusted  Captains,  Harrod, 
Bowman,  Montgomery  and  Helm. 
This  gallant  little  party  then  sailed 
down  the  river,  landed  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  after  a 
march  through  the  wilderness  took 
Kaskaskia.  Cahokia  and  Vincennes, 
won  the  confidence  of  the  settlers 
in  the  Northwest  and  made  treat- 
ies with  a  dozen  Indian  tribes. 

"He  then  took  steps  to  secure  the 
most  important  strasfetic  point  in 
his  rear,  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  *  *  * 
Meanwhile,  Governor  Hamilton, 
of  Detroit,  assembled  a  force  of  500 
British  and  Indians,  and  set  out 
with  the  idea  of  not  only  driving 
Clark  out  of  the  Northwest  but  of 
driving  the  Americans  out  of  Ken- 
tucky/* *  * 

"Having  made  safe  the  lives  of 
Kentucky  settlers  and  having  won 
so  rich  a  gain  for  his  country  he 
still  looked  for  the  welfare  of  Ken- 
tucky. He  knew  that,  as  a  protec- 
tion of  traffic  on  the  Ohio,  as  a  key- 
point  to  operations  in  the  North, 
as  a  gateway  to  the  South, 
there  should  lie  a  town  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Ohio.  Before  there  could  be 
such  a  town  there  must  be  a  perma- 
nent fort. 
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"Accordingly  in  1782  he  built  on. 
this  very  ground.  Fort  Nelson.  It 
covered  about  an  acr^  of  ground 
and  was  a  crude  structure  of  earth- 
tilled  log-pens,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch  and  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
pickets.  However  it  served  its  pur- 
pose. 

"We  are  here  to  commemorate 
the  building  of  this  fort  which 
made  possible  the  town  of  Louis- 
ville. 

"The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames 
of  America  in  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky presents  this  monument  to 
the  Illinois  Central  Eailroad  Com- 
pany, upon  whose  ground  it  is 
erected,  and  who,  with  public  spirit, 
have  promised  to  care  for  it — to 
the  city  of  Louisville,  whose  birth 
it  commemorates,  and  to  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  whose  manhood  and 
womanhood  wrested  this  beautiful 
land  from  the  savage,  and  who  may 
now  be  justly  proud  of  this,  her 
fairest  city. 

"And  when  we  look  upon  this  em- 
blem of  manly  virtue  and  brilliant 
achievements  in  the  past,  may  it  in- 
spire us  to  deeds  of  honor  in  the 
future." 

The  Acceptance. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Lieut.  Buck- 
ner's  remarks  the  actual  unveiling 
of  the  monument  took  place,  Mas- 
ter Thruston  Ballard  Morton  per- 
forming the  act. 

Mayor  W.  0.  Head  accepted  the 
monument  on  behalf  of  the  city. 
The  Mayor  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
and  thanked  them  for  the  memorial 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Louis- 
ville. 

Lieut.  Governor  McDermott  made 


the  speech  of  acceptance  for  the 
State  in  the  absence  of  Governor 
(MeCreary. 

Mr.  McDermott  said  in  part: 
"It  is  a  good  thing  to  preserve 
such  records  of  the  past. 

"They  stimulate  our  minds  and 
hearts  and  help  to  make  us  better 
citizens.  I  have  here  with  me  to- 
day the  first  director  of  the  city 
printed  in  1832.  It  belonged  to  my 
grandfather  and  was  given  to  me 
by  my  mother.  You  can  see  how 
small  it  is  as  compared  with  the 
Directory  of  today.  It  well  de- 
scribes the  town  of  1831.  I  have 
also  here  a  silver  medal,  given  to 
my  mother  for  scholarship  in  1831, 
at  the  first  public  school  ever  built 
here,  as  this  directory  tells  us  in  a 
brief  history  of  the  town.  Here  it 
is  said  that  this  fort  was  built  in 
1782;  that  in  1788  there  were  thirty 
persons  in  Louisville;  that  in  1832 
there  were  about  11,000;  that  the 
property  here  was  assessed  for  tax- 
ation at  four  million  and  a  half. 
Every  man  of  sense  and 
feeling  must  needs  love  the  place 
where  he  was  born  and  reared.  It 
is  his  duty  and  must  be  his  pleas- 
ure to  do  something  to  improve  it, 
and  to  give  those  coming  after  him 
at  least  some  reason  for  being 
grateful,  as  we  are  now  grateful  to 
the  men  who  built  the  old  fort  here 
131  years  ago.  Many  a  time  must 
the  pioneers  of  that  day  have  look- 
ed  across  this  river,  not  calmly,  as 
we  do  now,  but  with  anxiety,  not 
knowing  when  they  might  hear  the 
crack  of  an  Indian  or  British  gun. 
In  the  presence  of  this  distinguish- 
ed company  of  Kentucky's  fair  and 
patriotic     women    and     prominent 
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men,  we  mark  this  spot  where  our 
founders  worked  and  fought  that 
this  great  Commonwealth  might  be 
dedicated  to  civilization  and  lib- 
erty. "We  hope  that  this  monument 
may  be  an  inspiration  and  stimulus 
to  us  and  our  children." 

Mr.  Edmund  Trabue,  speaking 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  C. 
H.  Marfcham,  president,  whose  at- 
tendance had  been  expected,  devel- 
oped some  interesting  information 
about  the  early  history  of  Louisville 
and  Kentucky.  He  read  a  portion 
of  the  diary  of  Daniel  Trabue,  an 
eighteen  year  old  boy  of  Logan's 
Fort,  the  deputy  of  his  brother 
James,  General  Clark's  commis- 
sary, and  in  which  is  described  a 
ball  by  night,  which  is  believed  to 
have  taken  place  where  Fort  Nel- 
son was  built.  This  diary  is  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Alvah  Terry,  the  original 
of  which  is  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  bene- 
diction by  Dr.  Charles  Ewell  Craik. 

Fort  Nelson  Responsible  Foe 
City  of  Louisville. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
another  that  the  Society  of  the  Col- 
onial Dames  of  Kentucky  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  t lie  peo- 
ple, it  is,  that  Fort  Xelson  was  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  city  of 
Louisville.  As  ail  know,  the  Fort 
was  named  for  the  third  Republi- 
can Governor  of  Virginia.  The  <  'ily 
of  Louisville  was  in  turn  called 
after  the  young  Iviiicr  of  Prance, 
Louis  XVI,  who  had  a  little  more 
than  two  y  -fore,  February  (>, 

1 7 7 - .  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 


with  the  American  Colonies,  and 
then  sent  his  armies,  with  the 
young  Marquis  cle  la  Fayette  and 
other  military  and  naval  heroes,  to 
aid  the  struggling  cause  of  inde- 
pendence. 

The  following  taken  from  Col.  J. 
Stoddard  Johnston's  history  will 
give  the  history  of  Kentucky  briefly 
down  to  the  date  of  the  building  of 
Fort  Nelson. 

""When  the  year  1778  began 
there  is  no  record  showing  that  a 
solitary  white  person  lived  upon  the 
present  site  of  Louisville,  nor  in 
fact,  was  it  the  abode  of  the  Indian. 
Traders  at  rare  intervals  passed  up 
and  down  the  river  in  canoes  or 
other  small  boats,  and  hunting  part- 
ies of  Indians  made  occasional 
visits  in  quest  of  the  game  which 
abounded  hereabouts,  but  there  was 
no  semblance  of  human  habitation, 
and  all  was  in  its  primeval  srate. 
In  May  of  that  year  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark  arrived  here  on  his 
way  to  Kaskaskia.  When  he  reached 
the  Monongahela  on  his  way  from 
Virginia  to  the  Falls,  he  found  at 
Redstone,  Old  Fort,  some  twenty 
families  anxious  to  come  further 
West  but  without  transportation. 
His  command  consisted  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and 
notwithstanding  his  expedition  was 
purely  military,  with  that  breadth 
of  judgment  which  characterized 
all  his  work--,  he  brought  the  emi- 
grants with  him,  and  they  then  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  future  pop- 
ulation of  Louisville,  and  he  its 
founder.  lie  reached  the  Falls  on 
the  27th  'lay  of  Ma  v.  1778  and  re- 
garding the  main  land  as  too  much 
exposed  to  possible  Indian  attack, 
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landed  at  Corn  Island,  the  only- 
trace  of  which  now  to  be  seen  con- 
sisting, of  a  few  willows  visible  at 
low  tide  above  the  bridge  off  the 
foot  of  Twelfth  street.  "  Then  it 
comprised  between  forty  and  fifty 
acres  of  high  grounds,  covered  with 
a  vigorous'  growth  of  large  cotton- 
wood  trees  and  tail  cane.  Here  he 
cleared  some  land,  built  cabins  for 
the  emigrants  and  a  fort  with  block- 
houses and  stockade  and  left  them 
there  while  he  proceeded  on  his 
way  to  the  Illinois.  It  was  seed 
well  planted,  for  in  addition  to 
clearing  land  and  planting  corn  and 
vegetables,  they  also  occupied  their 
time  by  Clark's  direction  and  under 
the  leadership  of  Richard  Cheno- 
weth.  in  erecting  on  the  mainland 
at  the  foot  of  Twelfth  street,  where 
a  small  ravine  put  in,  a  fort  larger 
and  stronger  than  that  on  the  is- 
land. The  stockade  was  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram  two  hundred 
feet  long  and  one  hundred  feet  wide 
with  eight  double  log  cabins  in  each 
of  the  long  sides,  and  four  single 
ones  on  each  of  the  short  sides,  and 
a  blockhouse  at  each  of  the  four  cor- 
ners. It  was  occupied  by  the  set- 
tlers until  the  erection  of  Fort  Nel- 
son, a  substantial  fort  able  to  re- 
sist military  attack,  mounted  with 
cannon,  on  the  north  side  of  Main 
street,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth. 
It  was  built  by  order  of  George 
Rogers  Clark,  under  the  direction 
of  Major  George   Saunders." 

The  Founder  of  Louisville. 

To  George  Rogers  Clark,  then, 
belongs  the  honor  of  beinsr  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Louisville, 
which  has  a  justifiable  pride  in  hav- 


ing such  an  illustrious  founder. 
From  his  little  room  in  the  fort  he 
looked  far  into  the  future  and  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  great  city.  Yet, 
this  man  who  was  still  in  his  twen- 
ties when  he  established  Fort  Nel- 
son and  provided  it  so  adequately 
against  the  ravages  of  the  Indians 
all  through  his  campaign  had  the 
welfare  of  the  early  pioneers  in 
view,  lies  now  in  Cave  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, near  a  prominent  drive,  Sec- 
tion P.,  lot  number  245,  and  with 
only  a  small  "marker"  with  the 
bare  inscription  which  states  that 
he  was  born  November  9,  1752. 
Died  February  13,  1818. 

Several  other  members  of  the 
Clark  family  are  buried  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  grave  of 
General  Clark.  The  humble  grave 
of  General  Clark,  who  rendered  his 
country  such  great  service,  without 
adequate  roAvard  while  living,  or 
a  suitable  monument  to  mark  his 
grave  when  dead,  although  it  is  in 
sight  of  the  city  he  founded,  is  still 
one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in 
beautiful  Cave  Hill  Cemetery. 
Some    of    Louisville  's    Ancient 

History  Reviewed. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this 
article  to  quote  a  bit  of  Louisville's 
ancient  history  in  regard  to  the  so- 
cial life  in  the  two  forts  first  erect- 
ed in  Louisville.  From  Col.  Dur- 
rett's  history  we  take  the  follow- 
ing which  will  be  of  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Louisville  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1913. 

The  marked  contrast  in  the  way 
the  people  of  the  twentieth  century 
now  spend  their  Christmas  Holi- 
days, to  that  obtained  in  the  first 
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rude  fort  built,  will  serve,  better 
than  any  other  means,  to  show  the 
march  of  progress  that  Kentucky 
has  made. 

"When  Col.  Clark,  in  the  spring 
of  177S  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
against  the  British  garrisons  in  the 
Illinois  territory,  some  twenty  fam- 
ilies assembling  at  Redstone,  for 
the  purpose  of  emigrating  to  Ken- 
tucky, accompanied  the  soldiers 
from  that  place  to  the  falls.  These 
families  were  landed  on  Corn  Is- 
land May  27,  1778.  and  became  the 
founders  of  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Cabins  were  erected  for  their  hab- 
itation on  the  Island,  and  they  dwelt 
there  until  the  news  came  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Illinois  country, 
and  orders  were  received  from  the 
victorious  commander  to  prepare 
for  moving  to  the  main  shore. 

To  secure  the  settlers  against  the 
attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians  on 
the  main  land,  a  fort  was  ordered 
to  be  erected  on  the  high  banks 
where  Twelfth  street  now  enters 
the  river.  The  building  of  this  fort 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Richard  Chenoweth;  and  although 
the  structure  he  erected  had  little 
claim  to  the  name  of  fort,  consist- 
ing as  it  did,  of  rows  of  log  cabins 
joined  together  around  an  inner 
court,  it  yet  served  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  until  a  bet- 
ter one  could  be  constructed. 

The  settlers  who  had  b^en  coop- 
ed up  on  Corn  Island  ever  since 
their  arrival  were  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity of  enlaririncr  their  ran^e. 
The  fort  was  not  finished  at  the 
close  of  1778  but  was  in  habitable 
condition,  and  some  of  the  families 


spent  their  first  Christmas  in  the 
new  quarters. 

Pleased  witli  the  idea  of  the  ap- 
proaching holidays,  which  all  had 
been  wont  to  celebrate  in  the  old 
homes  from  which  they  came,  they 
decided  to  give  their  new  quarters 
what  they  called  a  house  warming 
on  Christmas  day.  As  Chenoweth 
had  been  the  builder  of  the  new 
fort,  it  was  concluded  to  honor  him 
with  the  conduct  of  the  house  warm- 
ing, or  giving  of  the  Christmas 
dinner  and  dance. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  two  things — a  feast  and  a 
dance — were  necessary  to  the  pro- 
posed Christmas  celebration.  'Twas 
easy  enough  to  have  the  feast. 
Game  was  abundant  in  the  woods 
and  expert  marksmen  were  present 
to  kill  all  the  deer,  and  bears  and 
turkeys,  and  rabbits,  and  opossums 
that  could  be  needed.  The  difficulty 
was  the  music  for  the  dance. 

In  the  settlement  was  a  negro 
named  Cato  who  had  a  riddle  that 
had  furnished  all  the  music  for  the 
settlement  during  the  summer  and 
fall.  But  his  crazy  old  instrument 
was  reduced  to  one  string,  and 
Cato  was  not  Ole  Bull  enough  to 
saw  music  from  it.  He  had  tried  to 
make  strings  from  the  hair  of  the 
horse  and  the  sinews  of  the  deer. 
But  the  sounds  were  only  a  screech. 
Every  young  heart,  and  old  too,  in 
the  settlement  was  sad  at  this  con- 
dition of  Cato's  fiddle,  and  all  had 
sorrowfully  resolved  to  make  the 
most  of  the  feast  without  the  dance. 

On  Christmas  eve  when  the  hunt- 
ers had  returned  from  the  woods 
and  the  men  were  preparing  the 
game  and  the  women  were  picking 
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the  fowls  for  the  morrow's  feast,  a 
small  boat  was  rowed  between  the 
Island  and  the  mainland,  and  made 
fast  to  a  tree  just  opposite  the  new 
fort.  The  boat  was  occupied  by 
some  traders  on  their  way  from 
Fort  Pitt  to  Kaskaskia,  and  among 
them  was  a  Frenchman,  who  hear- 
ing of  the  help  his  King  had  deter- 
mined to  give  the  Americans  in 
their  struggles  for  independence, 
had  left  France  for  the  purpose  of 
making  his  fortune  in  the  new 
world  with  his  violin.  The  boat  was 
in  a  leaky  condition  and  they  had 
been  compelled  to  come  ashore  for 
repairs.  Although  anxiety  to  see 
the  strangers  had  brought  all  the 
men,  women  and  children  from  the 
settlement  to  the  boat  none  of  them 
had  thought  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  there  was  a  fiddle  or  even  fiddle 
strings  on  board.  Not  so  with 
Cato.  As  soon  as  he  could  he  made 
diligent  search  and  learned  that  a 
French  musician  was  on  bo^ird.  and 
that  he  not  only  had  a  fiddle  but  a 
supply  of  strings.  Cato  bargained 
with  the  Frenchman  for  the  three 
strings  he  needed,  and  gave  as 
many  raccoon  skins  therefor,  with 
an  extra  skin,  on  condition  that 
nothing  be  said  about  it. 

Friday,  the  25th  of  December, 
1778,  came  with  a  bright  sun  and 
a  genial  winter's  air.  Early  that 
morning  the  pots  were  boiling  and 
the  ovens  baking  the  dishes  that 
were  to  make  the  dinner.  At  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  fort,  adjoin- 
ing the  cabin  of  Ohenoweth,  and 
connecting  therewith  by  a  door, 
was  a  lar^e  apartment,  double  the 
size  of  the  rooms  of  the  cabin  and 
intended  for  a  store  house.     Here 


forks  were  driven  in  the  unboarded 
floor  and  poles  stretched  between 
them.  Boards  were  laid  across 
these  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the 
table  was  ready  for  the  guests. 

The  occupants  of  the  boat  that 
had  landed  the  day  before  were  in- 
vited to  the  feast.  "When  the  din- 
ner was  over  and  the  boys  and 
girls  and  old  folks,  too,  had  begun 
to  sigh  for  want  of  a  dance,  the 
Frenchman  was  telling  Miss  Ann 
Tuell  an  anecdote  in  which  some- 
thing was  said  about  an  accident  to 
his  fiddle.  At  the  mention  of  this 
fiddle  Miss  Tuell  gave  a  joyous 
shout,  which  brought  everybody 
around  her.  Monsieur  was  besought 
we  are  told,  with  kisses  and  hugs  to 
get  his  fiddle  and  help  to  dance. 
AVhile  the  Frenchman  was  gone  for 
the  fiddle  the  room  was  cleared  for 
the  dance.  Cato  was  now  the  sad 
one.  He  began  to  think  the  French- 
man would  carry  off  all  the  honors 
of  the  day  and  that  his  new  fiddle 
strings,  bought  at  the  cost  of  four 
raccoon  skins  would  not  afford  the 
joy  or  bring  him  the  pay  he  had  ex- 
pected. After  trying  in  vain  to 
teach  the  new  dances  of  his  native 
land  the  Frenchman  gave  up  the 
task  and  Cato  came  into  his  own. 

There  was  no  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  the  Falls  at  that  early 
date  but  if  there  had  been,  its  next 
issue  would  have  had  "among  those 
present  at  the  dance  were:" 

Richard  Chenoweth,  his  wife 
Hannah  and  their  four  children, 
Mildred,  Jane,  James  and  Thomas. 

James  Patten,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  three  daughters,  Martha, 
Mary  and  Peggy. 

John  McManus,  his    wife  Mary, 
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and  their  three  sons,  John,  George 
and  James. 

John  Tuell,  his  wife  Mary,  and 
their  throe  children,  Ann,  Winney 
and  Jesse. 

William  Faith,  his  wife  Elizabeth 
and  their  son,  John. 

Jacob  Reager,  his  wife  Elizabeth 
and  their  three  children,  Sarah, 
Maria  and  Henry. 

Edward  TTorthington  was  with 
General  Clark  in  the  Illinois  cam- 
paign, but  his  wife  Mary,  his  son 
Charles,  and  his  two  sisters.  Ann 
and  Elizabeth  were  at  the  party. 

James  Graham  was  also  with 
General  Clark  in  the  Illinois  terri- 
tory, but  his  wife  Mary,  was  in  the 
fort  at  the  fails.  John  Donne  was 
also  with  Clark,  but  his  wife  Mary, 
and  their  two  sons,  John  and 
Charles,  were  at  tne  falls  at  this 
time. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that 
Isaac  Kimbly  and  his  wife  Mary, 
were  among  the  first  settlers  at  the 
falls. 

Added  to  these  were.  Capt.  Isaac 
Euddle,  James  Sherlock,  Alexan- 
der Mclntyre,  William  Foster, 
Samuel  Finley,  Xeal  Loherty  and 
Isaac  McBride,  who  were  detailed 
by  General  Clark  to  guard  the  mili- 
tary store.-  there  deposited  and  thus 
became  parties  to  the  rirst  settle- 
ment in  Louisville. 

Shortly  after  this  first  Christ- 
mas merry  making  a  larger  and 
better  fort  was  erected  by  the  reg- 
ular trooos.  assisted  by  the  militia 
in  1782.  This  was  located  between 
the  present  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streets,  and  on  the  north  side  of 
Main,  on  the  high  water  bank  of 
the  river.       In  honor    of  the  third 


Republican  Governor  of  Virginia 
it  was  called  Fort  Nelson. 

When  completed  it  contained 
about  an  acre  of  ground,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  eight  feet 
deep  and  ten  feet  wide,  intersected 
in  the  middle  by  a  row  of  sharp 
pickets.  This  ditch  was  surmount- 
ed by  a  breastwork  of  log  pens  or 
enclosures,  filled  with  the  earth 
from  the  ditch,  with  pickets  ten 
feet  high  planted  on  top  of  the 
breastwork.  Xext  to  the  river  pick- 
ets alone  were  deemed  sufficient, 
aided  by  the  lohg.^slope  of  the 
bank.  In  the  course  of  time,  artil- 
lery was  placed  in  the  fort,  and,  in- 
significant as  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  of  the  military  critic  of  today, 
it  proved  an  important  defense, 
and  altogether  adequate  to  the 
wants  and  purposes  of  its  day. 

This  was  the  first  permanent  im- 
provement and  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  commercial  metropolis 
made  by  the  frontier  settlers.  We 
note  the  fact  that  Capt.  Thomas 
Bullitt  laid  off  a  town  site  in  an- 
other portion  of  Louisville  nearer 
the  mouth  of  the  Beargrass  creek, 
in  August,  1773;  but  for  years  this 
pioneer  work  was  not  followed  up 
with  practical  results  towards  the 
founding  of  a  great  city. 

In  the  summer  of  1832,  in  exca- 
vating the  cellar  of  John  Love's 
business  house  on  Main  street,  op- 
posite the  Louisville  Hotel,  some  of 
the  wooden  remains  of  this  fort 
were  dug  up. " 

Feoji  Bex  Cassedy's  Histoky 
op  Kentucky. 

In  Ben  Cassedy's  History    and 
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Directory  of  Louisville  be  has  this 

to  say  about  Fort  Xelson: 

"In  May,  1780  the  Legislature 
of  Virginia  passed  an  act  establish- 
ing Louisville  as  a  town,  the  pre- 
amble to  which  commences  as  fol- 
lows : 

'Whereas  sundry  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Kentucky  have  at  a 
great  expense  and  hazard  settled 
themselves  upon  certain  lands  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  said  to  be  the 
property  of  John  Connaly  &  Co., 
etc.,  etc'  The  strip  of  land  runninrr 
from  Green  to  Grayson  streets  was 
originally  intended  to  be  reserved 
as  a  public  park;  but  by  some  flag- 
rant mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  trustees,  it  was  sold  in  lots  for 
a  mere  trifle  to  a  company  of  spec- 
ulators. Immigration  to  the  city 
was  rapid,  and  the  town  soon  be- 
gan to  assume  some  importance. 

In  1782  Fort  Xelson  was  built  by 
the  troops.  It  was  situated  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Main  streets  and  contained  about 
this  time  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  houses  and  about  one  hundred 
cabins,  though  it  wa^  seven  years 
later  before  a  brick  house  was  built 
in  the  city.  In  1799  Louisville  was 
declared  to  be  a  port  of  entry,  and 
in  1800  contained  eight  hundred 
souls." 

While  this  is  the  last  word  men- 
tioned about  Fort  Xelson,  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  give  a  bit  more  of  the 
charming  and  intimate  history  of 
the  days  that  followed  the  building 
of  this  fort  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 

Mr.  Cassedy's  history,  which  by 
the  way  is  valuable  enough  to  be 
kept  under  lock  and  kpy  in  Louis- 
ville's Free  Public     Library,    and 


wdiich  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Polytechnic  Society  of  the  Fall's 
City,  goes  on  to  state  that  Lou- 
isville with  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  found  formidable  rivals 
growing  up  around  her.  Cincinnati, 
Jeifersonville  and  Shippingport 
had  all  been  laid  out,  and  strange 
to  say  Shippingport  for  a  number 
of  years  was  the  most  formidable  of 
these  rival  towns.  It  contained  in 
1800  about  six  hundred  inhabitants, 
which  is  probably  five  hundred  and 
fifty  less  than  it  contains  at  pres- 
ent. 

In  1807  we  get  the  first  mention 
of  a  newspaper  published  in  Lou- 
isville. This  was  entitled  "The 
Farmer's  Library,"  and  was  suc- 
ceeded the  next  year  by  the  "Lou- 
isville Gazette."  A  comparative  ex- 
amination of  the  tax  lists  for  the 
ten  years  ending  with  this  period 
shows  an  increase  of  nearly  one 
thousand  dollars.  Another  evidence 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  was 
the  erection  in  1808  of  a  theatre. 
This  was  situated  on  the  north  side 
of  Jefferson  street  between  Third 
and  Fourth  streets,  and  was  de- 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1843.  In  1810 
the  first  Court  House  was  erected 
on  Sixth  street  near  the  corner  of 
Jefferson.  This  building  was  taken 
down  in  1S36  and  in  1837  the  pres- 
ent bombastic  pile  of  fantastic 
ruins  was  commenced,  but  has  wise- 
ly been  left  unfinished. 

These  minor  details  must  now 
give  place  to  the  most  important 
events  in  the  annals  of  Western 
history.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  steam  navigation  on  the 
Western  rivers;  from  tins  event  we 
may  date  the  prosperity  of  Louis- 
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ville  as  a  fixed  fact.  At  the  liead  of 
ascending  and  the  foot  of  descend- 
ing navigation,  all  the  wealth  of  the 
western  country  must  pass  through 
her  hands.  Such  advantages  as 
were  here  presented,  could  not  go 
unheeded.  It  became  only  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  be  convinced 
of  the  efficacy  of  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, and  the  opportunities  held  out 
to  the  capitalists  of  Louisville, 
must  be  seen  and  embraced. 

In  October,  1811,  Fultoms  steam- 
boat, called  the  Xew  Orleans,  in- 
tended to  run  from  the  port  of  that 
name  to  Natchez,  left  Pittsburg  for 
its  point  of  destination.  At  this 
time  there  were  but  two  steamboats 
on  this  continent;  these  were  the 
Xew  River  and  the  Clermont,  and 
they  were  occupied  on  the  Hudson 
River.  The  Xew  Orleans  on  her  first 
trip  took  neither  freight  nor  pas- 
sengers. Her  inmates  were  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  an  associate  of  Fulton, 
with  his  wife  and  family,  Mr. 
Baker,  the  engineer,  Andrew  Jack, 
the  pilot,  six  hands  with  a  few  do- 
mestics. Up  to  1819  eight  steam- 
boats were  built  at  Louisville. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  Gover- 
nor Shelby,  built  by  Messrs.  Gray, 
Gwathmey  and  Gretsinger  and  was 


of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons 
burden. 

"Contemporary  with  the  opening 
of  steam  navigation,  came  the  sea- 
son of  earthquakes,  from  which 
Louisville  suffered  considerably." 

Then  Mr.  Cassedy  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  religious  fervor  that 
followed  these  shocks  and  the  sub- 
sequent lapse  into  the  old  condi- 
tions when  the  tremors  passed.  It 
seemed  to  be  a  case  of 

The  devil  was  sick. 

The  devil  a  saint  would  be; 
The  devil  got  well; 

The  devil  a  saint  was  he. 

with  the  inhabitants  of  Louisville, 
for,  after  subscribing  a  thousand 
dollars  after  each  fearful  shock, 
till  something  like  five  thousand 
dollars  was  in  the  fund  to  build  a 
place  of  worship,  the  earth  quaked 
no  more  and  the  money  went  to 
build  a  theatre.  Then  according  to 
Mr.  Cassedy,  "They  employed  a 
company  of  actors,  the  offscourings 
of  maritime  city  theatres.  To  this 
company  they  gave  about  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  week,  till  at  length 
the  actors,  instead  of  raising  the 
curtain,  broke  through  it  and  broke 
each  others  heads  with  sticks,  and 
the  heads  of  some  of  the  audience 
that  interfered." 
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COAL   MINING   AND   ITS   BEARING   ON   COAL   HISTORY. 

Louisville,  Kentucky. 


Coal  is  Kentucky's  greatest 
natural  resource,  and  the  mining 
of  it  is  rapidly  becoming  a  greater 
factor  in  the  commercial  history 
of  the  State.  About  30,000  men 
are  now  employed  in  the  various 
coal  mines.  At  present  there  are 
three  times  that  number  employed 
by  the  various  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments in  the  State  and  nine 
times  that  number  are  connected 
with  farms  as  operators,  managers 
and  tenants.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  number  of  miners  was  compar- 
atively insignificant.  More  coal 
lands  are  becoming  developed 
every  year  and  the  number  of 
miners  is  growing  in  proportion, 
and,  as  a  direct  result,  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  State  are 
increasing.  But  by  far  the  great- 
est effect  of  this  increase  in 
wealth  and  population  is  felt  in  a 
community  where  mining  is  carried 
on.  To  show  the  bearing  of  coal 
mining  on  local  history  I  have  se- 
lected Muhlenberg  County  as  an 
example. 

There  are  now  twenty-six  com- 
mercial coal  mines  in  Muhlenberg. 
Their  pav-rolls  amount  to  about 
$2,000,000  a  year.  This  is  almost 
double  the  amount  of  the  county's 


agricultural  products.  Tobacco, 
the  leading  crop,  seldom  exceeds 
$300,000.  The  countv  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000.  Three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men  are  em- 
ployed in  and  around  the  mines. 
About  95  per  cent  of  the  miners  are 
native  Americans,  of  whom  one- 
fourth  are  native  Muhlenbergers. 
About  5  per  cent  are  foreigners  and 
25  per  cent  are  negroes.  Thus  we 
have,  as  it  were,  another  "  melting 
pot,"  the  outcome  of  which  time 
alone  can  tell. 

By  far  the  largest  per  cent,  of  na- 
tive Muhlenbergers  who  are  now 
employed  in  the  mines,  came  from 
farms  and,  as  a  result,  farm  labor- 
ers are  in  greater  demand.  Min- 
ing has  increased  the  price  of  farm 
labor,  but  in  turn,  eggs,  poultry, 
vegetables,  etc.,  command  a  higher 
price,  owing  to  the  strong  local 
demand  for  them  created  by  the 
miners. 

Schools,  as  a  rule,  are.  good  and 
progressive  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  who  attend.  In 
the  mining  region  of  Muhlenberg 
the  number  of  scholars  has  in- 
creased in  proportion  with  the 
number  of  miners.  This  increase, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  better 
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methods  have  been  introduced 
everywhere  in  the  State,  resulted 
in  better  schools  for  all  who  live 
near  the  mines. 

Ground  for  home  sites  near 
mines  is  cheap  in  Muhlenberg,  and, 
as  a  result,  about  15  per  cent,  of 
the  miners  own  the  houses  in 
which  they  live.  As  property 
owners  and  permanent  citizens 
such  men  are  naturally  more  in- 
terested in  their  local  schools  and 
churches  than  are  those  who,  pre- 
suming their  stay  is  temporary, 
are  more  or  less  indifferent  re- 
garding educational  advantages, 
morals  and  general  conditions. 
The  per  cent,  of  home  owners  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  especially  true 
in  and  near  Central  City  which  is 
now  the  largest  town  in  the  county 
and  maintains  good  schools  and 
churches.  That  the  mine  owners 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  and 
uplift  of  their  people  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  Graham  and  Lu- 
zerne the  operators  offer  cash 
prizes  to  their  miners  for  the  best 
kept  home  premises,  whether  com- 
pany property  or  not. 

The  work  of  classes  in  First  Aid 
to  the  Injured  and  in  Mine  Rescue 
Work  have  already  aroused  interest 
among  a  few  of  the  non-miners 
who,  as  a  consequence,  are  better 
prepared  to  render  aid  in  ease  of 
an  accident.  The  lectures  to  be 
given  by  the  Mining  School  Exten- 
sion will,  in  all  probability  be  of 
interest  to  many  people  and  give 
some  of  them  their  first  knowledge 
of  practical  geology,  chemistry  and 
various  other  sciences. 

In  Muhlenberg,  as  in  many  other 
counties,  much  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  of  coal  has  been  lost, 


as  it  were,  in  the  dust  and  darkness 
of  a  deserted  "entry"  or  an  aban- 
doned "room."  Nevertheless,  an 
investigation  has  brought  out  some 
interesting  facts. 

Tradition  has  it  that  about 
one  hundred  years  ago  Alney  Mc- 
Lean, who  later  became  a  member 
of  Congress,  accidentally  dis- 
covered that  the  "black  rock"  found 
on  his  farm  near  Green  Eiver 
would  burn.  However,  wood  being 
plentiful  and  more  convenient,  his 
discovery  was  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  little  consequence.  About  1820, 
his  son,  William  D.  McLean, 
opened  up  what  was  known  as  the 
McLean  drift  bank.  It  is  said  he 
was  one  of  the  first  men  to  report 
the  existence  of  coal  in  Western 
Kentucky.  As  early  as  1830  a  few 
barges  of  coal  were  mined  at  the 
McLean  drift  bank  and  sent  down 
Green  Eiver  to  Evansville.  About 
that  time  coal  was  taken  from  the 
Mud  Eiver  Mine  and  hauled  to 
.  Eussellville  in  ox  wagons,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  miles.  It  usually 
required  three  days  to  make  the 
trip  over  what  is  still  called  the 
"Old  Coal  Eoad."  This  coal  was 
used  by  the  early  blacksmiths  who 
failed  it  "rock  coal,"  thus  distin- 
guishing it  from  charcoal,  which, 
for  many  years,  was  the  only  coal 
burned  in  their  forges. 

The  great  extent  and  probable 
value  of  the  deposits  of  coal  in 
Muhlenberg  was  given  very  little 
thought  by  local  people  before  1854 
when  David  Dale  Owen,  America's 
greatest  geologist,  published  the 
first  report  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  Kentucky.  In  this  report  he 
calls  attention  to  the  existence  of 
thick  veins  of  coal  in  about  twenty- 
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five  different  places  in  the  county 
and  points  out,  in  a  general  way, 
the  territory*  underlaid  with  coal. 
The  many  observations  made  since 
his  day  have  added  very  little  to 
his  discoveries,  but  have  merely 
verified  his  statements  regarding 
the  extent  of  the  field. 

By  1875,  or  a  few  years  after 
what  is  now  the  Illinois  Central 
Eailroad  was  built,  no  less  than  a 
dozen  mines  were  in  operation  in 
the  county  along  that  Hne,  and 
when,  in  1882,  the  Owensboro 
branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Eailroad  was  completed,  more 
were  opened  along  its  tracks.  xVs 
years  rolled  on  other  and  larger 
mines  were  opened  and  now  the 
output  has  placed  Muhlenberg  at 
the  head  of  the  coal  producing 
counties  in  Kentucky.  In  the 
meantime,  coal  lands  have  ad- 
vanced from  $4.00.  and  $5.00  per 
acre  to  $50.00  and  $100.00  per  acre. 

In  1900,  when  commercial  mines 
were  still  comparatively  small, 
producing  about  400.00(j  tons  a 
year,  the  population  of  Muhlenberg 
was  20,000.  In  1910  the  output 
reached  almost  3,000,000  tons  and 
the  population  was  29.000,  an  in- 
crease of  45  per  cent  over  the  popu- 
lation of  ten  years  before.  Most 
of  this  increase  was  due  to  mining. 
During  this  same  period,  the  in- 
crease of  population  for  the  United 
States  was  21  per  cent  and  for 
Kentucky  about  7  per  cent. 

Coal  mining  methods  have 
undergone  many  changes  in  7-eeont 
years.  One  modern  method  fol- 
lows another  so  rapidly  that  the 
methods  of  a  few  years  previous 
a iv;  soon  regarded  as  out  of  date 
During    these    rapid    changes    the 


early  methods — methods  in  vogue 
thirty  or  more  years  ago — are  al- 
most lost  sight  of,  for,  like  the  tra- 
ditions bearing  on  the  first  mines 
in  the  county,  they  are  seldom  or 
never  referred  to  and  are,  as  it 
were,  buried  in  the  old  dumps. 

"William  H.  Hoskinson,  who  all 
his  life  long  has  lived  near  Mud 
Eiver  Mines,  speaking  of  the 
methods  employed  there  some 
forty  years  ago,  says: 

"Those  /who  are  familiar  with 
none  but  the  present  methods  of 
mining  coal  can  not  easily  realize 
on  how  diminutive  a  scale  the  old 
Mud  Eiver  Mine — or  any  other 
old  coal  mine — was  worked.  In 
1S71-72,  when  my  father,  Jackson 
Hoskinson,  operated  this  mine 
under  a  contract  with  Hall  &  Evan, 
he  put  out  more  coal  than  had  ever 
before  been  produced  at  this  place 
in  the  same  length  of  time.  But 
there  are  mines  in  Muhlenberg 
County  now  that  produce  more  coal 
in  one  week  than  did  old  Mud  Eiver 
during  the  entire  two  years  of  my 
father's  contract. 

"Modern  methods,  as  we  know 
them  today,  were  never  in  use  at 
Mud  Eiver.  Much  coal  has  been 
produced  here  by  the  light  of  can- 
dles and  the  old  'Dutch  lamps,'  but 
these  were  displaced  long  ago  by 
the  more  convenient  devices  from 
which  have  evolved  the  present  oil 
and  carbide  lamps.  The  drill, 
needle,  and  scraper  were  never 
seen  here  until  about  1869.  Before 
that  time  ail  coal  was  wedged  down. 
A  good  steed  sledge  and  five  or  six 
steel  wedges  were  among  the  es- 
sentials of  a  collier's  kit;  he  also 
had  a  heavy  iron  rake,  with  which 
he  separated  his  coal,  being  care- 
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ful  to  load  nothing  that  would  pass 
through  the  rake.  His  car  was  sup- 
posed to  hold  ten  bushels.  When 
it  was  rilled  a  home  made  wooden 
ticket  was  attached  to  it  and  a 
'pusher'  pushed  it  out  of  the  room 
into  the  'lie-way/  where  it  was 
coupled  to  one  or  two  other  cars 
and  pulled  by  a  mule  to  the  tipple. 
Only  one  mule  was  used  in  the 
mine,  and  he  never  went  any  fur- 
ther than  the  'lie-way.'  In  fact., 
small  as  he  was.  it  was  necessary 
in  many  places  to  remove  some  of 
the  roof  or  bottom  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  him  to  reach  the  'lie-way.' 
The  track  throughout  the  mine  was 
of  wood.  For  a  long  time  car 
wheels  without  flanges  were  used — 
the  flange,  or  guard  rail,  being  part 
of  the  wooden  track.  In  the  course 
of  the  time  these  smooth-faced  old 
wheels  and  the  wooden  track  were 
superseded  by  flanged  wheels  and 
iron  rails. 

"Blasting  powder,  it  is  said, 
was  first  used  here  about  1869. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  at  Mud  River,  for  the  churn- 
drill,  needle,  and  scraper  soon  be- 
gan to  take  the  place  of  the  sledge 
and  wedges.  All  the  coal  was 
mined  'on  the  clear'  and  four  or 
five  inches  of  powder  was  con- 
sidered a  good  shot.  The  little 
squib  now  so  common  was  then  un- 
known. In  it.-;  stead  the  miners 
used  a  joint  of  wheat-straw  filled 
with  gunpowder,  which  was  set  off 
by  means  of  an  oiled  paper  placed 
under  the  straw  and  attached  to 
the  coal  by  a  small  lump  of  clay. 
Wlion  I  was  a  boy  I  made  many  of 
these  squibs,  leaving  the  joint  in 


one  end  of  the  straw  and  stopping 
the  other  end  with  soap  to  keep  the 
powder  from  running  out." 

Mr.  Hoskinson's  description  of 
the  methods  employed  in  this  old 
mine  in  the  early  seventies  is  also  a 
picture  of  the  operations  in  other 
mines  worked  there  at  that  time. 

The  mining  of  coal  has  long 
passed  the  experimental  stage  and 
is  now  a  well  established  industry. 

Muhlenberg  County  has  an  area 
of  about  four  hundred  square 
miles,  all  of  which  is  underlaid  with 
coal.  However,  only  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  area,  or  270  square 
miles,  is,  it  is  said,  underlaid  with 
coal  No.  9  and  >To.  11,  which  are 
the  largest  veins  and  practically 
the  only  ones  now  being  worked. 
Each  foot  of  thickness  of  a  vein  of 
this  coal  is  estimated  to  produce 
1,000  tons  to  the  acre,  and  since 
Xo.  9  and  No.  11  have  a  combined 
average  thickness  of  from  ten  to 
eleven  feet,  these  two  veins  will 
run,  according  to  this  estimate, 
about  10,000  tons  to  the  acre,  or 
6,400,000  tons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  1,728,000,000  tons  to  the  270 
square  miles.  Thus,  assuming  that 
the  coal  is  uniform  and  estimating 
the  output  at  three  million  tons  per 
year,  these  two  veins  alone  could 
he  worked,  according  to  these 
figures,  for  about  six  centuries,  or 
until  about  the  year  2500  A.  D. 

In  the  meantime,  and  even  after 
the  year  2.500,  mining,  in  all  prob- 
ability, will  not  only  continue  to 
have  much  bearing  on  local  history, 
but  will  stand  as  the  principal  fac- 
tor in  controlling  many  of  the  af- 
fairs that  will  constitute  the  his- 
tory of  Muhlenberg  County. 
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SOUTH  FRANKFORT 

MAIN  STREET— LATER  CAPITOL  AVENUE. 

(By  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton.) 

Chapter  2. 


June,  1899.  Xote. — Since  the 
history  of  this  street  was  written 
its  name,  has  been  changed  to  Cap- 
itol Avenue.  It  leads  directly  to  the 
new  Capitol — erected  on  the  Hunt 
hill,  afterward  the  estate  of  Frank 
Chimi,  lawyer,  from  whom  it  was 
purchased  as  the  most  beautiful 
and  suitable  site  in  the  boundaries 
of  Frankfort,  for  this  magnificent 
Capitol,  completed  and  occupied  in 
September  1909. 

Maix   Street — Later    Capitol 

AvEXUE. 

This  handsome  avenue  opens 
at  the  river,  but  does  not  a-sert  its 
dignity  as  a  9treet  until  it  reaches 
Second  street,  one  square  east  of 
Shelby  street.  The  story  ccoes  that 
originally  it  was  intended  by  the 
forefathers  to  be  an  extension  of 
Main  street  on  the  North  side.  It 
was  contemplated  at  one  time, 
where  the  landing  known  as  Mack- 
lin'a  wharf  is  located,  that  a  bridge 
should  he  built  from  the  North  to 
the  South  side,  beginning  at  that 
point.  This  was  never  effected — 
0  'hat  the  extension  of  Main  on  the 
South  .side  was  abandoned,  and  the 


spacious  avenue  was  left  to  im- 
prove itself  and  populate  its  side- 
ways as  best  it  could. 

In  my  chapter  on  Second  street 
I  gave  notice  of  the  elegant  square 
on  the  East  side  with  a  handsome 
house  in  the  center,  told  that  it  was 
for  many  years  known  to  us  all  as 
the  Berry  place.  Since  then  it  has 
been  sold  by  Mr.  George  Berrv  to 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Ford,  Clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  (since  deceased). 
Opposite  the  square  on  the  west- 
corner  is  a  brick  cottage,  which  was 
built  between  1873-7")  by  Harris 
Johnston,  only  brother  of  Col.  J. 
Stoddard  Johnston,  (deceased).  He 
died  while  on  a  visit  in  Versailles, 
Kentucky,  in  1877.  The  place  was 
sold  afterward  to  Madison  C.  John- 
son, of  Lexington,  who  in  turn  pre- 
sented it  to  his  niece,  Mrs.  Eliza 
Johnston  (wife  of  Col.  J.  Stoddard 
Johnston) ;  she  sold  it  to  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Exum,  about  1890-91. 
Since  then  it  has  been  bought  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Longmoor,  who  later 
sold  it  to  Mr.  Robert  Noel.  Beyond 
this  place  are  two  pretty  brick  resi- 
dences, built  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and 
beyond  these  a  pretty  modern  homo 
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which  he  erected  for  himself,  and 
which  has  its  front  entrance  on 
Third  street.  This  square  of  Main 
street  was  the  first  in  South  Frank- 
fort to  have  its  sidewalks  of  gran- 
itoid. It  is  well  paved  and  shaded 
by  beautiful  trees.  Opposite  the 
home  on  the  corner,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Courtland  Chenault.  is 
a  house  built  in  1886-87  by  Horace 
Posey.  It  is  a  comfortable  two  story 
house  surrounded  by  granitoid 
pavements,  on  Third  and  Main 
streets,  later  sold  to  Morgan  Chinn, 
who  has  recently  sold  it  to  Mr. 
Sherman  Goodpaster,  State  Inspec- 
tor and  Examiner. 

"We  well  remember  when  this  lot 
was  the  Commons — and  a  most 
tangled,  neglected,  undesirable  lo- 
cation in  a  low  fen,  where  the  seep 
water  settled  in  a  pond.  Mr.  Po.-ey 
had  it  filled,  drained  and  sodded, 
and  built  his  first  home  there.  On 
the  west  side  of  it,  continuing  up 
Main  street,  he  built  two  pretty  cot- 
tages for  rent,  and  continued  the 
granitoid  pavement  up  to  the  lot 
of  Mr,  McGill  adjoining  it.  Mr. 
Rogers'  handsome  home  is  on  the 
adjoining  lot,  having  a  front  on 
Fourth  as  well  as  Capjtol  Avenue, 
This  property  finishes  the  square. 
On  the  east  side  opposite  Mr. 
Posey's  home,  first  mentioned,  is 
the  home  of  Mr.  McEwan,  now  oc- 
cupied by  Captain  D.  C.  Hill  (since 
deceased.) 

There  are  one  or  two  small  cot- 
tages along  the  sideway,  but  still 
quite  unimproved.  On  the  east  cor- 
ner i-:  the  beautiful  home  of  Prof. 
McKee.  Dr.  E.  E.  Hume's  elegant 
home,  which  fronts  on  Fourth  ave- 
nue, has  also  an  entrance  on  Main 


street.  It  was  once  the  home  of  one 
Dr.  Hall,  who  was  a  druggist  in 
Frankfort  for  years.  Dr.  Vallamd- 
ingham  was  the  owner  of  this  prop- 
erty, and  builder  of  .  the  house, 
which  was  burned.  Dr.  William  Hall 
was  a  floriculturist.  His  wife  gave 
special  attention  to  the  conserva- 
tory and  garden,  and  had  some  of 
the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  plants 
and  flowers  in  the  State.  He  sold 
the  place  to  Dr.  E.  E.  Hume  and 
went  to  "Washington  City  to 
live.  The  house  that  he  occu- 
pied burned  and  on  its  site 
Dr.  Hume  (deceased)  erected  one 
of  the  most  spacious  and  beautiful 
homes  in  the  city,  and  so  planted 
his  lawn  and  garden,  and  orna- 
mented his  grounds  with  terraces 
and  granitoid  pavements,  that  it 
has  become  the  "show  place"  of 
South  Frankfort.  Mrs.  Hume  has 
her  residence  there. 

("The  home  of  Dr.  Hume  is  built 
on  the  exact  spot  where  stood  the 
house  of  General  Samuel  South 
(great  grandfather  of  Mary  South, 
wife  of  Dr.  Hume),  The  old  house 
was  burned  in  182.3.  The  spring 
used  by  .  Gen.  South 's  family,  now 
across  Capitol  Avenue  from  'The 
Magnolias,'  name  of  the  home,  was 
used  by  a  few  people  as  late  as 
1010,  when  it  was  walled  over.  Gen. 
South  later  lived  in  the  brick  house 
on  the  Northwest  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Madison  streets,  facim: 
the  old  State  House.  This  house 
is  next  to  the  one  wherein  the  fam- 
ous Sharpe  murder  occurred,  and 
Beauchamp  in  his  trial  mentions 
the  evidence  given  at  his  trial  by 
Gen.  South.''—  E.  E.  11.  in  the 
Register,  Jan.  1914.) 
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Opposite  this  place,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  street  it  is  unimproved, 
only  a  deep  sink  and  a  never  fail- 
ing spring  are  there.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  above  Dr.  Hume's  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  Guy  Barrett, 
with  its  front  on  Campbell  street. 
Across  from  this  home  is  a  hand- 
some new  home  belonging  to  Mr. 
Henry  Crnik.  Opposite  Mr.  Guy 
Barrett's  resident,  across  Campbell 
street,  is  the  handsome  old  place  of 
Owen  Glendower  Cates.  The  house 
was  built  by  him,  and  afterward 
owned  by  George  McKee,  Minister 
to  Panama,  and  from  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Martinette  McKee,  Attorney 
General  John  Rodman  (deceased), 
once  a  prominent  lawyer  iiere, 
bought,  it  and  resided  here  until 
his  death.  His  widow.  Mrs.  Hallie 
Rodman,  a  few  years  ago  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Russell  McRery.  He  tore  away 
the  handsome  old  home,  the  lot 
of  which  extends  the  length  of  the 
square  to  Todd  street,  and  it  is 
now  filled  with  beautiful  homes  on 
Shelby  and  Todd  streets.  Opposite, 
with  its  front  on  Main,  and  side  en- 
trance on  Campbell,  is  the  quaint, 
pretty  home  of  Miss  Lou  AViard.  a 
teacher  in  the  public  schools.  Ad- 
joining her  lot  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Tom  Rodman,  and  beside  this  is 
the  cottage  of  Miss  Sallie  Smith, 
also  a  teacher  in  the  public  school. 

These  homes  are  of  recent  erec- 
tion and. have  no  history  connected 
with  them.  On  the  corner  is  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Kavanaugh.  This 
pretty  home  fronts  on  Todd  street, 
and  was  built  not  many  years  ago 
by  John  Sneed,  and  Mr.  Kavanaugh 
bought  it  from  him.  His  son,  Frank 
Kavanaugh,  is  the    present    State 


Librarian.  Hubbard  Kavanaugh 
was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier, 
and  an  estimable  gentleman;  his 
family  surviving  him  now  occupy 
the  home. 

At  this  corner  Main  intersects 
Todd  street.  A  demand  for  its  ex- 
tension came  when  the  State  bought 
the  property  from  Mr.  Frank  Chinn 
for  a  site  for  the  new  Capitol  in 
1904-05.  Main  street  then  extended 
its  length  to  the  building,  up 
through  the  lovely,  sloping  plain 
to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  There  it 
branches  off  on  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  Capitol,  in  smooth 
carriage  drives,  to  the  entrances  at 
each  end  of  the  building,  and  com- 
pletes the  loop  around  the  Capitol. 
It  is  hoped  before  long  a  bridge  will 
be  built  at  the  foot  of  Capitol  Ave- 
nue that  will  connect  the  two  cities 
North  and  South  Frankfort,  adding 
not  only  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
street,  but  adding  convenience  and 
prosperity  to  the  cities  on  both 
banks  of  the  beautiful  Kentucky 
river. 

Frankfort,  like  all  Century 
plants,  has  come  slowly  into  bloom. 
It  lakes  its  time  to  grow  and  throw 
out  branches;  those  who  plant  the 
Century  bulb  rarely  if  ever  see  its 
bloom,  and  this  is  true  of  the  foun- 
ders and  planters  of  this  city.  Now 
we  predict  since  its  altar  fires  have 
been  set  in  the  Capitol  on  a  hill 
top,  that  Frankfort  will  become 
beautiful  and  prosperous,  homes 
will  light  its  hills,  as  stars  glow  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  music  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  will  resound 
thru  its  picturesque  surroundings 
of  river,  mount  and  dell. 

We  have  been  requested  to  write 
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of  the  handsome  old  residence  upon 
the  Hunt  hill,  removed  from  its  site 
to  make  room  for  the  new  Capitol. 
It  was  a  historic  home  of  the  early 
days  in  this  vicinity,  when  it  crown- 
ed the  outlying  farm  of  one  of  the 
pioneer  citizens,  when  old  Frank- 
fort on  the  North  was  comparative- 
ly a  village,  and  South  Frankfort  a 
hamlet,  with  very  few  houses  of 
any  kind,  not  then  dreaming  of  be- 
ing annexed  to  the  Capital  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

In  1858,  Major  William  Hunt,  of 
Mississippi,  bought  this  home  and 
farm  for  a  summer  residence.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  it  became  a  target 
for  the  Federal  soldiers,  encamp- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Shelby  street.  At 
one  time  its  mistress.  Mrs.  Pru- 
dence Hunt,  was  placed  under  ar- 
rest, and  the  old  home  surrounded 
by  a  guard.  The  mistress  was  de- 
voted to  the  South,  and  was  found 
guilty  of  supplying  the  Eebel  pris- 
oners at  Johnson's  Island  and 
Camp  Chase  with  clothes  and 
money  to  make  them  comfortable. 

The  house  was  an  old  fashioned, 
two  storied,  spacious  brick  build- 
ing, very  hand>ome  in  its  day,  and 
occupied  the  space  of  ground  now 
covered  by  the  central  portion  of 
the  Capitol.  It  had,  like  the  Capitol, 
two  entrances.  The  front  opened  on 
Shelby  street,  as  does  the  West  en- 
trance to  the  Capitol,  only  the 
Hunt  entrance  to  the  house  was 
thru  a  roadway  running  upward 
through  a  beautiful  garden,  branch- 
ing into  a  circular  driveway  to  the 
front  door,  which  faced  the  south- 
ern hillside,  and  the  Louisville 
turnpike,  that  terraces  this  minia- 
ture  mountain  down  to  the  junction 


of  Second  Street  and  Taylor  A\< 
nue.  This  approach  to  the  quaint  old 
house  was  very  handsome  and  com- 
manding. The  porch  was  in  its  tinn 
very  attractive,  shaded  by  magnifi- 
cent forest  and  fruit  trees.  One  en- 
tered from  this  porch  a  high  ceil 
inged  hall,  on  the  right  was  a  hand- 
some library,  adjoining  it  the  great 
dining  room,  running  the  length  of 
two  rooms,  and  opening  out  on  ;i 
large  back  porch,  which  extend'..: 
across  the  entire  east  end  of  the 
house.  Opposite  the  library  was  a 
beautiful  parlor,  with  three  large 
windows  in  it.  At  the  east  side  of  it 
was  a  hall  about  twelve  feet  wide, 
in  which  the  elegant  stairway  \va: 
placed,  winding  up  to  the  many  bed 
rooms  on  the  second  floor.  On  the 
other  side,  was  a  room  correspond- 
ing to  the  parlor  on  the  east.  In 
this  hall  was  the  north  entrance  to 
the  house,  with  its  wide,  great  door- 
way, with  huge  stone  steps,  down 
which  one  walked  to  the  grassy 
lawn  below.  It  was  sitting  in  thi  • 
doorway  in  the  cool  of  the  evening 
that  we  heard  Mrs.  Prudence  Hunt 
say  that  Major  Hunt  had  said, 
"Some  day  this  place  may  be  1!;; 
Capitol  of  Kentucky."  He  looked 
down  upon  the  woodland  in  fronl 
with  great  pride,  running  down 
ward  to  Todd  street,  filled  with  ma- 
jestic forest  trees,  some  of  them  a- 
old  as  the  city,  and  planned  tin1 
street  the  forecast  of  Capitol  Ave 
nue.  Even  in  his  lifetime  "Capital 
agitation"  was  a  menace  to  the 
citizens  of  Frankfort.  And  thi* 
elegant  old  gentleman  saw  what 
this  handsome  preserve  he  had 
bought  for  a  summer  home  could  ;" 
made  for  the  State.     At  this  turn- 
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Major  Hunt  was  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest planters  in  Mississippi,  where 
lie  died  on  one  of  his  plantations, 
of  pneumonia,  in  1S66.  His  widow 
Mrs.  Prudence  Hunt,  continued  to 
live  in  the  old  mansion  several 
years.  It  had  for  many  reasons 
become  historic,  from  the  thrilling- 
incidents  she  had  passed  through 
there  during  the  Civil  War.  After 
the  marriage  of  her  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Hunt,  to  Frank 
Chinn,  lawyer,  of  Frankfort,  he 
rented  the  house,  until  he  bought 
the  place,  and  weanwhile  built  him 
a  modern  home  on  a  part  of  the 
land  lying  on  Shelby  street.  Here 
in  this  home  Mrs.  Hunt  died. 

"When  the  State  bought  the  whole 
estate  Mr.  Chinn 's  residence  was 
sold,  and  removed  to  lots  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  where  two  cottages  were 
erected  from  the  pretty  building. 

The  Hunt  house,  as  we  have  writ- 


ten before,  was  in  other  days  re- 
nowned for  its  elegance.  The  win- 
dows were  very  large,  and  all  the 
door  knobs  were  of  silver.  The  win- 
dows and  doors  were  bought  by 
people  that  they  might  tell  to  fut- 
ure generations  that  they  came 
from  the  grand  old  Hunt  house, 
when  it  was  torn  away  for  the  site 
of  the  new  Capitol.  The  mantels 
and  woodwork  of  the  house  were 
painted  white,  and  much  of  it  was 
bought  to  adorn  new  homes  else- 
where. 

There  is  left  on  Capitol  grounds 
not  a  relic  of  the  old  homes  and 
save  the  beautiful  grove  of  trees 
planted  by  Mr.  Chinn  around  his 
new  home  on  the  west  of  the  Cap- 
itol, there  remains  not  a  thing  to 
remind  one  that  either  home,  once 
the  centres  of  culture  and  elegant 
entertainments,  ever  existed  in  the 
environs  of  Frankfort:  ''Sic  tran- 
sit gloria  munch." 
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DEPARTMENT   OF   CUPPINGS   AND   PARAGRAPHS. 


POEMS  FOR  A  VOLUME. 

TVe  publish  the  following  letter 
from  a  leading  publisher,  as  one 
among  many  the  editor  of  the 
Eegister  receives  from  publishers 
throughout  the  country,  urging-  her 
to  collect  in  books  her  poems,  while 
she  can  edit  them  and  prepare  the 
illustrations  for  them.  The  task  is 
one  she  has  declined  to  undertake 
so  far.  And  while  she  is  deeply 
grateful  for  the  complimentary  in- 
terest, and  opinions  of  publishers 
eleswhere,  and  to  the  author  of  the 
following  letter  especially,  she  dif- 
fers as  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
public  for  poetry.  This  is  the  age 
of  cold  materialism,  and  the  whole 
country  seems  to  be  enslaved  by 
it.  The  art  of  song  that  touches 
the  heart  to  a  throb,  and  eyes  to  a 
tear  seems  forgotten,  and  much 
senseless  rhyme  j5  held  up  for 
poetry.  But  the  publisher  and 
author  of  the  following  appeal  to 
her  evidently  believes  poetry  may 
be  revived.     He  writes: 

"Mrs.  Morton, 

' '  My  d  e  a  r  Mad  a  m : — 

"Every  one  of  your  friends  and 
acquaintances,  besides  numberless 
readers,  recognize  your  brilliant 
talent  as  a  writer,  and  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  fact  that  you  have  a  mine  of 
beautiful    poems    on    hand,    some 


perhaps  never  having  been  given 
to  the  public,  with  others  hereto- 
fore published  and  now  treasured 
by  those  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
road  and  preserved  them.  Do  you 
not  think,  Mrs.  Morton,  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  give  those  beauti- 
ful sentiments  to  the  world  while 
yet  with  us.  that  you  may  person- 
ally enjoy  the  praise  of  the  many 
to  whom  you  would  afford  so  great 
pleasure,  instead  of  leaving  the 
task  of  compilation  to  some  one 
that  would  not,  and  could  not,  per- 
form that  labor  as  it  would  be  done 
by  you.'  I  am  sure  that  the  read- 
ing public  of  our  city,  State  and 
Nation — yes,  and  even  beyond  the 
seas,  would  treasure  such  a  work 
as  one  above  price,  to  be  handi  d 
down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion as  a  souvenir  of  the  gifted 
poetess,  our  Lady  Laureate,  and  a 
reminder  of  a  race  of  writers  that 
is  now  so  surely  vanishing  from 
American  literature.  Do  you  not 
feel  that  you  owe  it  to  the  lovers 
of  pure  poetic  sentiment,  to  give  to 
the  world  now  what  you  have  so 
long  hidden  from  those  that  would 
so  gratefully  appreciate  and  wel- 
come your  poems. 

"May  I  not  hope  that  you  will 
consider  this  subject  worthy  of 
serious  thought;  and,  whether  ac- 
cepted or  not,  permit  me  to  tender 
you  any  service  of  assistance  you 
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may  desire  should  you  determine 
to  undertake  the  task  suggested. 

"With  the  greatest  respect.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  yours  to  com- 
mand, 

CD." 


Confederate  Records. 

Persons  are  continually  writing 
to  us  for  information  of  Confeder- 
ate Records,  and  Confererate  Pen- 
sions. "While  we  have  a  number  of 
valuable  histories  of  the  Confeder- 
ate States,  and  histories  of  the  dif- 
ferent commands  in  its  war,  such 
as  "John  Morgan  and  His  Men," 
"Adam  Johnson's  History," 
Thompsons  "History  of  the  Orphan 
Brigade,"  and  a  number  of  other 
hi.-tories  relating  to  the  Confeder- 
acy, and  many  lists  of  the  names 
of  persons  confined  in  Camp  Chase, 
Columbus  Penitentiary,  Johnson's 
Island,  etc.,  etc.,  the  State  has 
special  departments  for  Confeder- 
ate Records,  and  Confederate  Pen- 
sions. A  letter  addressed  to  Capt. 
W.  J.  Stone,  Dept,  of  Confederate 
Pensions,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  will  be 
promptly  attended  to,  and  a  letter 
addressed  to  Major  Abner  Harris, 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  will  secure  infor- 
mation desired  about  Confederate 
Records. 


TULIP  MAXTA. 
The  tulip,  so-called  from  its  like- 
ness to  a  turban,  has  many  va- 
rieties, but  the  most  noted  tulip 
was  the  beautiful  flower  of  the 
Levant,  which  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1577,  and  much  prized 
for  its  beauty  and  fragrance.    It  is 


said  a  violent  passion  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  cultivation  of  the  tu- 
lip, arose  in  Europe  and,  especially 
in  Holland,  about  1634,  and  lead  to 
great  financial  catastrophies.  Dur- 
ing the  craze  bulbs  were  sold  like 
stocks  on  exchange.  A  simple  root 
of  the  "Semper  Augustus,"  the 
royal  tulip,  brought  5500  florins, 
and  on  one  occasion  twelve  acres 
of  building  lots  were  offered  for 
this  flower,  a  single  bulb,  in  the 
City  of  Haarlem.  The  singular 
mania  raged  for  several  years, 
and  caused  such  trouble  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holland  interfered  and 
stopped  its  culture  and  forbade  the 
sale  of  tulip  bulbs.  So  ended  the 
tulip-mania.  There  are  many  va- 
rieties of  this  singular  flower,  many 
of  them  fragrant  and  beautiful, 
but  it  can  never  rival  in  America 
the  rose  and  the  lily. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  SPACE. 
The  constantly  growing  demand 
for  space  in  the  Register,  has 
necessitated  the  retirement  of  the 
Department  of  "Questions  and 
Answers."  Our  correspondence 
takes  in  a  large  territory,  and  we 
can  only  reply  to  important  letters, 
of  or  from  the  War  Department, 
the  U.  S.  Government,  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute, The  National  Patriotic  So- 
cieties at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
various  libraries  of  America  and 
Europe,  and  Historical  Societies 
with  which  we  exchange.  It  is  need- 
less for  advertising  houses  to  ask 
us  to  make  itemized  reports  of  our 
activities,  and  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts for  them.  It  is  enough  that 
this  is  done  monthly,  and  published 
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in  pamphlets  annually  and  laid  be- 
fore the  Legislature,  which,  from 
the  Capitol,  are  sent  to  the  public. 


GOEBEL   MONUMENT  UN- 
VEILED. 

The  splendid  monument  erected 
to  Governor  William  Goebel,  in 
front  of  the  new  Capitol,  was  un- 
veiled with  magnificent  ceremonies 
on  the  11  th.  of  March  last.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  from  every  part 
of  Kentucky  in  attendance.  Miss 
Margaret  McCord  unveiled  the 
statue.  This  monument  was 
erected  by  authority  of  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  soon  after  Gover- 
nor Goebel 's  death,  an  appropria- 
tion being  made  in  the  act  for  this 
purpose.  The  monument,  with  its 
appropriate  inscriptions  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  heroic  bronze 
figure,  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the 
martyred  Governor. 


THE  NEW  FINANCIAL  PLAN. 
The    recent    General    Assembly 
passed  an    act  changing   the  man- 
ner of    paying  appropriations    to 


the  various  departments  and  insti- 
tutions that  receive  aid  from  the 
State.  Under  the  new  plan  each 
department,  or  institution,  makes 
up  its  expense  account  monthly, 
and  certifies  it  to  the  State  Auditor 
for  payment,  instead  of  receiving 
its  annual  appropriation  in  a  lump 
sum. 

The  Legislature,  in  passing  the 
Act,  had  in  mind  the  safe-guarding 
of  public  funds  against  the  possi- 
bility of  extravagant  or  wrongful 
expenditure.  The  officers  of  the 
Historical  Society  have  been  very 
careful,  at  all  times,  since  the  ap- 
propriation act  was  passed,  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  under  which  it  has  existed,  and 
Ave  are  sure  the  necessity  for  the 
new  plan  did  not  arise  out  of  con- 
ditions in  our  Society.  But  the 
Historical  Society,  as  a  corpora- 
tion, prides  itself  on  being  a  "good 
citizen;"  and  as  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  good  citizenship  is 
obedience  to  the  law,  we  shall  very 
cheerfully  adapt  ourselves  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  and  make  such 
reports  to  our  good  friend,  the 
Auditor,  as  the  law  may  require. 
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Tpcn  the  banks  of  Elkhorn  stream, 
'Mid  growing  trees  and  waving  corn, 

When  ail  was  lovely  as  a  dream, 
A  minstrel,  sweet  and  fair,  was  born. 


A  modest,  gentle  woman  she, 

Who  loves  the  spot  where  she  was  born — 
Who  loves  the  Elkhorn  waters  free 

And  all  its   fields   of  tasseled   corn. 


With  gifted  hand  she  touched  the  chords, 
And  sung  beside  the  water's  flow, 

In  perfect  tune  to  perfect  words 
She  told  the  tales  of  long  ago.  • 


Of  sires  who  for  her  freedom  fought 
She  holds  the  highest  sense  of  pride, 

She  knows  how  liberty  was  bought 
By  valor's  free  and  crimson  tide. 


Ker  gentle  spirit  filled  her  song 
And  moved  the  hearts  of  rugged  men; 

She  proved  the  life  of  every  throng 
With  poet's  tongue  and  poet's  pen. 


A  noble  dame  in  all  her  life, 
A  spotless  maiden,  spotless  wife, 

And  widowed  in  this  world  of  strife, 
Her  heart  with  purest  blood  is  rife. 


The  Elkhcrn  waters  kissed  her  feet 
When  she  was  but  a  little  child, 

And  all  the  summer  airs  were  sweet, 
And  for  her,  nature  ever  smiled. 


Well  may  Kentucky's  men  be  proud 
To  feel  a  spirit  such  as  hers, 

To  know  a  soul  that  sways  the  crowd 
And  makes  them  all  her  worshipers. 


With  memory  of  olden  days, 

When  proud  Kentucky  yet  was  young, 
She  tells  us  of  the  settler's  ways, 

The  heartless  savages  among. 


Long,  while  the  Elkhorn  flows  beneath 
The  "cedar  caps"  that  crown  its  hills, 

Will  poetry  entwine  its  wreath 
To  music  from  its  tribute  rills. 


She  gives  to  history  the  deeds 
Of  bravest,  truest  womankind, 

And  proves  how  grandly  woman  leads 
In  courage,  just  as  well  as  mind. 


Around  the  spot  where  she  was  born, 

Forever  shall  her  spirit  be, 
And  deathless  live  amid  its  corn 

And   with   the   Elkhorn   cedar   tree. 
(From  Exchange.)  C.  N.  J. 
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WYNDHUBST  IX  JUNE*. 

By  Frederick  W-  Eberhardt. 

When    sequent    sun- waves    flow  o'er  fields  of  ripening  wheat, 

An  J  all  the  sweet  young  corn  waves  blue  in  shimmering  heat ; 
When  bending  barley  pales  beneath  the  fervent  kiss 
Of  full-orbed  summer,  well  content  to  die,  in  bliss, 
The  death  of  fruitful  end:  Then  June  asserts  its  sway 
And  Wyndhurst  lures  me   from  the  sordid  town  away. 

Here,  from  the  stately  fir  trees  on  the  flowery  lawn, 
The  lyric  bird-choirs  wake  me  in  the  mist-veiled,  dawn. 
The  far  horizon  holds  the  fleecy  clouds  on  high, 
Like  great  white  swans  afloat  upon  a  turquoise  sky, 
Above  the  mellowing  opulence,  where  orchards  stand, 
The  fruitful  largess  God  bestows  with  lavish  hand. 

Here  I  can  go  apart  with  you  and  rest  awhile, 

And  all  the  shadows  on  my  heart  dispel  beneath  your  smile. 

Here  God  hath  made  for  us  a  little  holy  place 

Where  you  do  comfort  me,  and  where,  when  face  to  face, 

Is  hushed  the  tumult  of  the  town,  and  all  the  vain 

Endeavor  for  a  goal,  whose  end  is  only  pain. 

Here  in  the  heartening  comradeship  of  kindred  ties, 

By  waters  still,  we  find  the  balm  where  healing  lies, 

Till  by  and  by  One  shall  command  me  forth,  I  know, 

To  work  again  His  work  of  grace,  in  strength,  to  go 

"Where  broken  hearts  need  healing,  blinded  eyes  need  sight; 

Where  slaves  of  sin  need  ransom,  and  wrong  gives  place  to  right. 


•Wyndhurst  is  the  home  of  the  LaRues,  in  Bourbon  County. 
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IN  DEEAMS. 

Sometimes  I  think  I  have  lived  before — 
In  some  sweet  land  -with  flowery  shore. 

And  silvery  seas  around; 
"With  opaline  skies,  o'er  soft  June  days, 
And  I  basked  liked  a  bird  in  the  blissful  haze 

And  felt  myself  spell-bound. 

Not  strange  the  thought,  where  there's  so  much  sky — 
And  so  many  silvery  worlds  on  high, 
"i  Agleam  with  life  and  light ; 

We  travel  in  dream  this  world  unknown, 
"Where  life  is  sweet,  as  a  rose  just  blown — 
Existence  of  unseen  blight. 

Xo  night  here,  and  we  linger  long, 

To  hear  in  its  bowers  some  new  sweet  song, 

The  music  of  harp  and  stream; 

Such  a  lovely  world — no  tears,  no  sighs, 

Xo  heart  breaks  there,  in  the  land  of  the  skies, 

And  we  live  if  but  in  a  dream. 

J.  C.  M. 


ALL  HONOR  TO    THE    PICAY-  whose  history  leaches  back  to  more 

UNE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS.  than   three  quarters  of   a  century. 

__      __        _.  .           _.               ,  So  far  as  appearances  go  the  Pica- 

The  Xew  Orleans  Picayune  has  yime  looks  „ood  for  a  future  career 

celebrated    its  77th    birthday  and  more  notable  in  years  and  aceom- 

may  he   justly  classed    among  the  plishments  than  that  of  its  useful 

"ancient    and   honorable"    institu-  past. 

tions  of  its  city,  since  there  are  not  We  have  papers  that  go  back  to 
many  residents  of  Xew  Orleans  old  1787,  but  these  newspapers  have 
enough  to  remember  a  time  when  not  the  histories  of  French,  Span- 
there  was  no  Picayune.  There  are  ish  and  American  occupations  of 
few    papers  in    the  United    States  its  city  and  country,  as  the  New 
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Orleans  Picayune  has.  In  its 
piquant  columns  may  yet  be  found 
the  wit,  wisdom  and  information 
of  the  three  civilizations  that  have 
held  sway  over  the  Crescent  City. 
For  many  years  in  Kentucky,  it 
was  a  visitor  to  many  of  the  libra- 
ries of  Kentuckians  who  spent 
their  winters  in  New  Orleans,  and 
there  enjoyed  the  splendid  operas 
and  theatres,  of  which  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  gave  such  allur- 
ing descriptions.  It  is  full  of 
of  brisrht  memories  to  us. — Ed.  The 
Register. 


The  natives  are  the  right  product 
of  that  environment,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  this  strong  and  handsome 
race  is  dying  out. — Ex. 


HAWAIIAN'S  DYING  OUT. 

The  most  regrettable  fact  in  re- 
gard to  the  census  statistics  for 
Hawaii,  just  published,  is  that  they 
show  no  check  in  the  steady  dying 
out  of  the  islanders.  The  total 
number  left  is  26,041,  a  decrease  of 
12.6  per  cent  in  a  decade.  At  that 
rate  there  trill  soon  be  an  end  of  a 
splendid  race  which  might  have  en- 
dured for  ages  but  for  the  coming 
of  the  white  man.  Nor  did  the 
white  man  come  to  much  purpose, 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned.  Of  the 
191,909  people  on  the  islands,  over 
55  per  cent  are  orientals,  the  80,000 
Japanese  alone  making  45  per 
cent.  Of  the  23  per  cent  of  Cau- 
casians, half  are  Portuguese,  Span- 
ish and  Porto  Paeans,  leaving  less 
than  15,000  for  all  other  Caucasian 
peoples.  Those  islands  are  one  of 
the  beauty  spots  of  the  world,  but 
for  some  reason  it  is  not  a  "white 
man's  country."  For  residence 
nothing  from  all  accounts  could  be 
more  delectable,  but  the  climate  in- 
vites to  leisure  rather  than  to  work. 


METEOR  FALLS. 

Causes      Panic      in      Middlesboro 
"Movie"— Several  "Saw 
■  Stars.  ' ' 

Middlesboro,  Ky.,  Feb.  7. — About 
10  o'clock  last  night,  a  meteor  ex- 
ploded near  the  opera  house,  caus- 
ing a  near  panic,  which  was  averted 
by  the  presence  of  mind  of  several 
young  women  school  teachers  and 
high  school  boys  urging  the  crowd 
to  sit  down  and  be  quiet.  A  ball 
of  fire  went  down  Cumberland 
avenue  through  the  arc  lights. 

The  saloons  were  emptied  and 
the  colored  persons  that  were  on 
the  streets  began  to  pray.  Many 
felt  electrical  shocks.  Several  wo- 
men fainted.  Persons  for  five  min- 
utes afterward  saw  stars  up  and 
down  the  street.  All  the  lights  in 
the  town  went  out  and  there  was  a 
period  of  total  darkness. — Ex. 


OWENSBORO  NEWSPAPER 

GIVES  PRAISE  TO 

"REGISTER." 

Inquirer  Throws  Bouquet  at  His- 
torical, Society's  Publica- 
tion and  Editor. 

Commenting     on     the     January 

number  of  "The  Register" -of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society,  the 
Owensboro  Inquirer  of  February 
8,  said: 

"The  January  number  of  "The 
Register,"  a  journal  published  by 
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the  Kentucky  Historical  Society,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting-  num- 
bers of  that  periodical  that  has 
been  gotten  out.  It  contains  a 
poem  on  Theodore  O'Hara.  writ- 
ten by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  the 
talented  and  accomplished  editor, 
whose  articles  of  song  and  story 
have  been  extensively  read  and 
favorably  commented  upon  by  the 
most  exacting  and  discriminating- 
critics. 

"Another  article  of  interest  is 
one  written  by  J.  Stoddard  John- 
ston upon  Gen.  W.  H.  Lytle  and  his 
famous  poem  'I  Am  Dying.  Egypt, 
Dying.'  This  is  probably  the  last 
article  Col.  Johnston  wrote.  The 
Register,  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  Mrs.  Morton,  always  teems  with 
wholesome  and  entertaining  mat- 
ter, upon  subjects  in  which  all  Ken- 
tuckians,  both  at  home  and  abroad 
are  interested." — From  the  State 
Journal. 


ATTRACTIVE  EXHIBIT. 

Numerous  are  the  curios  that  in- 
vite one's  attention  when  they  enter 
the  rooms  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society,  in  the  new  Cap- 
itol, but  the  latest  of  its  attractions 
is  the  rifle  and  aim  rack  which  has 
just  been  placed  in  one  of  its  rooms 
by  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  the  Re- 
gent. The  rack  will  permit  six  rifles 
or  grins  to  be  placed,  and  is  built 
very  substantially.  It  is  both  unique 
and  useful.  When  one  goes  to  the 
Capitol  they  should  not  fail  to  see 
it.  Three  rifles  have  already  been 
placed,  Mitchell  rifle,  used  in  the 
battle  of  Bryan  Station.  Ky.:  the 
Carroll,  used    in  the  Major    Clark 


Expedition;      the      Revolutionary, 
used  in  the  war  for  Independence. 

Mrs.  Morton  is  to  receive  shortly 
a  Confederate  flag  which  was  used 
at  Vicksburg.  The  Mag  is  a  gift  to 
the  Society  from  the  widow  of  a 
Confederate  officer.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  handsome  and  a  verv  rare 
gift.— Ex. 

Wanted. 

Information  regarding  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Wear)  McCutcheon. 
Originally  lived  in  Augusta  and 
Washington  Counties,  Va.  Moved 
to  Tennessee  and  later  to  Logan 
County,  Ky. 

Fraxk  G.  McCutcheox. 
Sheldon,  Mo. 


MANY,  MANY  THANKS. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton  (Lady- 
Laureate),  Regent  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society  and  Editor  of 
the  Register,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Society,  has  seen  fit  to  pay  our 
little  magazine  a  very  high  compli- 
ment in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Register.  Mrs.  Morton  is  a  poet 
and  writer  of  note  and  is  an  un- 
usual fine  critic  of  printing,  as  she 
has  had  work  done  by  some  of  the 
largest  concerns  in  the  country,  and 
we  believe  she  is  competent  to 
judge. — From  Coyle's  Magazine. 


TRANSFORMATION. 

In  this  period  of  transformation 
of  former  methods  of  business,  of 
religious  organizations,  and  social 
amenities,  and  home  education  and 
politics  as  well,  it  keeps  one  on  the 
alert  to  know  what  next  to  expect 
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in  new  ideas  of  human  natural  life. 
People  who  were  reared  under  the 
order  of  life  preserved  in  Chris- 
tian homes,  with  the  altar  for  re- 
ligious devotion,  and  the  Bible  for 
their  first  book  of  instruction,  with 
father  and  mother  for  the  first 
teachers,  cannot  understand  why 
this  to  them  best  method  of  gather- 
ing the  household  into  the  covenant 
love  of  God,  is  not  the  best  training 
for  men  and  women,  who  too 
must  light  to  keep  the  faith,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country,  so  that 
one  generation  shall  praise  and  fol- 
low another  in  their  acts  and  works 
— to  the  honor  of  their  country  and 
the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  undue  haste  and  strain  of 
life  the  precepts  and  the  practices 
of  home  life,  and  all  the  methods 
of  education  are  changed — but  the 
human  being  must  be  fed  and 
clothed  the  same,  and  to  be  good, 
faithful  citizens  of  their  country, 
must  have  the  same  training  at 
home  of  their  forefathers.  It  is 
upon  the  altar  of  the  family,  the 
blessings  of  God  rests,  and  it  is 
from  well  directed  homes,  must 
come  the  statesmen  and  soldiers 
for  the  welfare  of  the  count r v. 


parents  are  obedient  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  teacher  must  in  no 
wise  offend  them  by  enforcing  dis- 
cipline or  obedience  to  the  rules 
of  the  school. 


OLDEST  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  following 
about  the  Nippur  tablets.  Evi- 
dently the  ancient  children  learned 
the  four  essentials  to  a  good  edu- 
cation in  a  different  way  from  the 
present  one.  The  parents  of  the 
children  required  them  to  learn  the 
tablets,  and  also  to  be  respectful 
and  obedient  to  their  teachers. 
This    order  is  changed    now;    the 


OLDEST  OF  ALL  SCHOOL 
BOOKS. 

Xippue  Tablets  at  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Undoubtedly 
Have  That  Claim  of  Dis- 
tinction. 

Professor  Langdon,  of  Oxford, 
England,  who  is  spending  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  discovered  that  one 
group  of  the  famous  Nippur  tab- 
iets  stored  at  the  university  are  in 
reality  the  oldest  school  books 
known  to  exist.  They  show  that 
the  children  of  the  ancients  learned 
much  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  to- 
day have  to  study.  According  to 
these  tablets  the  children  of  5,200 
years  ago  were  taught  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  grammar 
just  like  the  children  of  today. 
The  multiplication  tables  are  re- 
markably  distinct,  and  in  plain  nu- 
merals show  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  three  times  one  are  three 
and  five  times  one  are  five.  On  one 
tablet  the  scliool  boy  has  been  given 
a  lesson  in  phonetic  signs  corres- 
ponding to  the  shorthand  of 
modern  times.  The  Summerians, 
the  authors  of  these  tablets  at  the 
Pennsylvania  University,  also  in- 
vented the  use  of  writing  syllables 
and  combining  them  into  words,  be- 
ing  the  first  step  toward  the  alpha- 
bet.—The  Christian  Herald. 
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LET  US  CHANGE  THE 
SUBJECT 

The  educated  and  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  Lave  become 
weary,  not  to  say  disgusted  with 
this  exaggerated  clap-trap  about 
the  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  the 
South,  and  of  Kentucky  particu- 
larly. They  cannot  understand 
why  such  blatant  paragraphs  are 
published  to  hold  the  State  up  to 
ridicule,  because  there  are  unedu- 
cated people  in  Kentucky  as  there 
are  elsewsere.  Kentucky  was  one 
of  the  first  States  in  the  Union  to 
establish  public  schools;  to  have 
colleges  and  universities.  These 
are  all  here  today  and  teachers  are 
in  them  to  teach  those  who  are 
willing  to  learn,  and  can  be  taught. 
Thpre  are  still  many  children  that 
will  not  £ro  to  school,  nor  will  they 
learn  if  they  go.  Teachers  cannot 
be  criticized  when  this  is  the  case; 
they  cannot  supply  mental  de- 
ficiencies, nor  can  they  correct  the 
faults  in  children  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  grow  in  them  at  home — 
namely,  disobedience,  disrespect, 
want  of  integrity  and  truth.  Time 
and  money  thrown  away  upon  de- 
fective children,  is  an  absurdity. 
If  they  can  be  taught  to  work  with 
their  hands  in  garden,  field  or 
farm,  or  carpenter's  shops,  let 
them  1)0  taught  labor;  certainly  it 
is  best  for  the  State,  and  the  tax- 
payers on  whom  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  schools  rests. 

We  have  splendid  schools 
throughout  the  State,  and  have  had 
for  more  than  a  century,  in  which 
famous  men  and  women  have  been 
educated,  that  have  triven  the  State 
renown  throughout  America. 
Please  give  the  public  a  rest  on  the 


subject  of  illiteracy,  at  least  while 
the  people  read  the  following  ex- 
cellent article  from  a  Southern 
newspaper,  grown  weary  of  mis- 
representation : 

Illiteracy'  ix  the  South. — A 
writer  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Macon  (Ga.)  "Telegraph,"  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  illiteracy  in 
the  Southern  States,  quotes  figures 
showing  that  prior  to  1860  the 
South  led  the  rest  of  the  nation  in 
institutions  of  learning.  He  says: 
"According  to  the  census  of  I860 
there  were  three  times  as  many  col- 
legiate institutions  in  the  Southern 
States  as  in  the  Middle  and  New 
England  States  combined,  about 
twice  as  many  teachers  and  nearly 
twice  as  many  students.  Of  public 
schools  New  England  had  15,738, 
the  Middle  State's  23,000  and  the 
Southern  18,020.  Of  academies  and 
other  schools  New  England  had 
878,  the  Middle  States  1,688  and  the 
Southern  States  2,415.  Virginia 
had  more  public  libraries  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  The 
figures  as  to  colleges  and  college 
students  were:  New  England 
States  —  Collegiate  institutions 
twenty-one,  professors  and  teach- 
ers 222,  students  3,506.  Middle 
States  —  Colleges  fortv-seven, 
teachers  349,  students  7,121.  West- 
ern States — Colleges  167,  teachers 
869,  students  22,820.  Southern 
States — Colleges  194,  teachers 
1,045.  students  18,799."  After  the 
Civil  War  many  of  these  institu- 
tions were  compelled  to  rise,  liter- 
ally, from  the  ashes.  Some  of  them 
were  never  able  to  rise  at  all,  and 
all  of  them  suffered  from  the  ill 
effects  of  the  war  and  the  subse- 
quent   turbulent    period  of    recon- 
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struction.    Considering  the  general 

impoverishment  of  the  South  and 
the  long',  hard  struggle  that  was 
undergone  it  is  not  surprising-  that 
educational  ground  was  lost,  and 
that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  to- 
day is  greater  in  the  Southern 
States  than  elsewhere.  The  South 
now  has  attained  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity which  makes  it  possible  to 
mark  progress  in  the  solution  of 
the  educational  problem.  The 
writer  in  the  "Telegraph"  says: 
"The  South  of  today  is  a  marvel. 
She  is  educating  not  only  her  white 
children,  but  millions  of  a  non-tax- 
paying  population.  Added  to  this 
burden  is  a  vast  pension  tax  col- 
lected for  Northern  soldiers,  and 
a  big  tax  for  her  own  veterans. 
What  has  been  accomplished  amid 
adverse  conditions  is  the  miracle 
of  the  age.  For  when  the  Southern 
soldiers  returned  from  the  field  of 
battle,   ruin   and   destruction  were 


to  the  right  of  them,  to  the  left  of 
them,  but  they  did  not  sit  down  and 
mourn  over  their  wrongs.  They 
put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  went 
to  work,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  South  of  today,  recognized  now 
as  the  'best  asset'  of  the  nation." 


COLONEL  YOUNG'S  COL- 
LECTION. 

"We  understand  that  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  has  made  Col- 
onel Bennett  H.  Young,  of  Louis- 
ville, an  offer  of  $50,000  for  his 
magnificent  collection  of  relics  of 
the  pre-historic  race  that  inhabited 
Kentucky,  and  Indian  relics. 
While  many  more  people  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
splendid  collection,  if  it  were  in 
possession  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, we  should  regret  very 
much  to  see  it  taken  away  from 
Kentucky. 
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Soldier  With  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  Conductor  of  the  Expedition 
Which    First    Took  Vincennes 

(See  Collins,  Vol-  2.  p.  663) 


By  MRS.  MARTHA   T.  NUCKOLS,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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HISTORY  OF  COL.  JOSEPH  LINDSAY. 


"After  Daniel  Boone  came  to 
Kentucky,  among-  the  first  white 
visitors  who  are  known  to  have 
hunted,  surveyed,  explored  and  im- 
proved upon  the  soil  of  what  is  now 
Woodford  county,  were  Joseph 
Lindsay,  Andrew  Steele,  Col.  Rob- 
ert Patterson,  Patrick  Jordan, 
John  Lee,  Hugh  Shannon,  John 
Lowry,  David  Perry  and  Col.  John 
Floyd,  in  1775. — (Collin's  History 
of  Kentucky,  Vol.  2,  p.  164.) 

Col.  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  illus- 
trious victims  of  the  terrible 
slaughter  of  the  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks,  August  19th,  1782.  We  are 
indebted  to  his  note  book  for  many 
interesting  accounts  of  his  wife, 
who  some  years  after  his  death 
married  James  McGinty.  Joseph 
Lindsay's  family  history  is  written 
in  "Robert  Patterson's  Life,"  and 
his  settlement  of  Lexington,  a  sis- 
ter of  Joseph  Lindsay  (Elizabeth 
Lindsay)  being  the  wife  of  Robert 
Patterson. 

Joseph  Lindsay's  grandfather 
was  born  on  shipboard,  his  family 
landed  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, when  Andrew  Hamilton  was 
deputy  Governor  of  the  proprietary 
government  of  the  Colonv.  The 
Lindsay-  settled  at  Falling  Springs, 
Franklin   county,   Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Lindsay's  father,  Wil- 
liam Lindsay,  was  born    1728,     he 


married  Margaret.  Ewing,  both 
twenty  years  of  age. 

William  Lindsay  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  farming,  stock  raising  and 
purchase  of  lands,  he  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  influence.  He  owned  the 
Falling  Springs,  and  land  on  both 
sides  of  the  creek,  he  also  operated 
large  mills.  The  Lindsay  home 
was  a  beautiful  mansion  with  stone 
columns  and  broad  porches,  con- 
venient to  Falling  Springs,  from 
which  the  seat  takes  its  name. 
Elizabeth  Lindsay,  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Margaret  Ewing  Lind- 
say was  born  in  this  Falling 
Spring  house  in  1760,  and  it  was 
here  that  Robert  Patterson  found 
his  beautiful  wife,  she  was  just 
seventeen  years  old.  He  brought  her 
to  Kentucky  well  supplied  with 
housekeeping  articles.  Her  wed- 
ding was  beautifully  described  in 
the  "Life  of  Robert  Patterson"  by 
his  grandson  John  Henry  Patter- 
son. 

Joseph  Lindsay  and  his  brother 
William  came  with  a  party,  (from 
Collin's  History)  in  the  year  1775. 
His  brothers  were  William,  Henry 
and  James.  William  was  with  him 
and  they  founded  a  place  on  the 
Forks  of  Elkhorn,  near  by  was 
found  a  spring  which  for  many 
years  was  called  Lindsay's  spring. 
They  cleared  ground  and  planted 
an  acre  of  corn.   They   entertained 
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their  future  brother-in-law,  Bobert 
Patterson  with,  a  toothsome  repast 
of  roasted  corn  cooked  over  the 
coals,  and  snap  beans.  To  them  also 
Kentucky  owes  her  apple  orchards, 
as  they  were  the  first  to  plant  apple 
seeds. 

In  1776  the  Indians  became  so 
troublesome  that  Joseph  Lindsay 
went  to  Harrodstown,  (see  Col- 
lins history). 

Governor  ATorehead  in  his  his- 
torical address  states  that  in  the 
year  1775  a  party  of  hunters  were 
camping  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
Elkhorn  and  brought  news  that  the 
first  battle  of  the  Revolution  had 
been  fought  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton, between  the  British  and  prov- 
incial forces,  in  commemoration  of 
the  event  they  called  the  site  of 
their  encampment,  Lexington,  one 
of  this  party  was  Joseph  Lindsay, 
the  town  however  was  not  founded 
until  four  years  later. 

"We  find  Joseph  Lindsay  now  liv- 
ing- in  the  Fort  at  Harrodstown 
(Ann  Poague  was  living  there  also.) 
A  sketch  of  Ann  and  William 
Poague  can  be  found  in  the  "Regis- 
ter"  of  the  Kentucky  State  Histori- 
cal Society  in  January  1913  number. 
Ann  Poague  Lindsay's  son  Joseph 
Kennedy  Poainio  was  heir  to  the 
Elkhorn  land.  He  moved  to  Mis- 
souri. Tn  early  times  when  Col. 
Joseph  Lindsay  left  for  the  Battle 
of  Bine  Licks,  he  save  to  his  wife 
Ann, and  her  children,the  Poague's, 
his  estate,  all  the  families  of  the 
children  still  lore  his  name,  there  is 
a  son  called  Lindsay  in  the  third 
generation. 

On  December  16,  1781  when  the 

plan  of  the  town  was  adopted.  Col. 


Joseph  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  lot 
owners.  (Collins  Hist.,  Vol.  2,  p. 
172).  Accounts  awarded  of  pro- 
visions purchased  of  Joseph  Lind- 
say, Commissary — for  the  use  of 
the  garrison  at  Harrodstown  on 
Dec.  16,  1777  to  Oct .  1778.  Col. 
Joseph  Lindsay  was  the  Commis- 
sary of  Gen.  George  Eogers  Clark's 
army  on  several  expeditions,  con- 
ducted the  expedition  which  first 
took  Vincennes,  and  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  remarkable  men  of 
early  Kentucky.  (Collins,  Vol.  2,  p. 
663). 

In  the  manuscript  of  my  own 
grandmother  Mary  Poague  Thomas 
(wife  of  Captain  Oswald  Thomas) 
written  by  her  nephew  Judge  Lind- 
say Poague,  he  says  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  the  widow  of  William  Poa- 
gue married  Joseph  Lindsay,  then 
Commissary  for  Gen.  George  Eog- 
ers Clark's  army,  stationed  at  Lou- 
isville, Ky.  Joseph  Lindsay  kept  a 
Commissary  store  at  Harrodsburg, 
at  which  place  and  many  other  sta- 
tions he  purchased  buffalo,  beef 
and  vnison  for  subsistence  of  Gen- 
eral Clark's  army. 

When  the  Indians  from  the  north 
invaded  Kentucky  in  1782,  Joseph 
Lindsay  joined  the  army  that  went 
against  them,  and  when  he  started, 
borrowed  his  stepson's  Robert 
Poaaue's  gun,  the  same  that  had  be- 
longed to  William  Poague,  and  car- 
ried it  with  him,  leaving  his  own 
for  Robert  to  use  in  his  absence. 
Joseph  Lindsay  was  killed  at  the 
Battle  of  Blue  Licks,  and  the  gmi 
was  unfortunately  lost. 

Six  men,  four  of  whom  were 
Joseph  Lindsay,  Clough  Overton, 
James  Graham  and  John  Kennedy, 
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brother  of  Mrs.  Lindsay,  went  from 
her  house  to  the  Battle  of  Blue 
Licks — not  one  of  them  returned. 
and  the  family  was  again  rendered 
dependent  on  Robert  and  his  gun 
for  subsistence.  At  the  news  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  Lindsay,  the  fam- 
ily were  nearly  as  much  grieved  as 
at  the  death  of  their  own  father,  for 
they  had  all  become  attached  to 
him,  and  held  his  memory  in  high- 
est veneration. 

Col.  Joseph  Lindsay's  worth  has 
remained  silent  to  the  nation's  his- 
tory so  long — except  among  his 
near  relations  and  friends.  Before 
the  Revolutionary  war  he  was  in 
the  West  Indies — a  merchant  and 
extensive  trader  with  the  Indian-. 
He  had  been  West  as  far  as  the  Hot 
Springs  of  Arkansas,  and  had  ex- 
plored the  Mississippi  river  from 
Xew  Orleans  to  as  far  up  as  Kas- 
kaskia — was  well  acquainted  with 
Indian  habits  and  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  on  this  account  was  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  oflice  of  Commis- 
sary for  the  Western  army,  and  was 
generally  applied  to  when  he  could 
be  obtained  to  lead  excursions  and 
expeditions  a<r;unst  the  Indians. 

He  conducted  the  expedition  that 
took  Vincennes,  then  called  the 
"Port"  or  Port  St.  ViiK-ennes,  so 
well  was  the  siege  conducted  that 
a  force  of  500  British  was  made  to 
remember,  and  by  this  stroke  of 
policy  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Ohio  river,  and  east  of  tin-  Miss- 
issippi to  the  present  British  boun- 
dary was  acquired. 
^  At  the  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks 
Col.  Joseph  Lindsay  with  Daniel 
Boone  and  some  others  were  very 
orach  opposed  to  going  into  the  am- 


buscade laid  by  the  Indians,  which 
from  his  knowledge  of  Indian  war- 
fare he  felt  satisfied  was  laid  for 
them,  but  while  in  consultation  on 
the  south  side  of  Licking  river,  Col- 
onel McGary  rode  into  the  river, 
calling  out  for  all  who  intended  to 
fight  to  follow  him,  and  let  the 
"Damned  cowards  stay  behind," 
this  broke  off  the  counsel  which  had 
nearly  come  to  the  conclusion  to  go 
up  and  cross  the  river  two  miles 
above,  with  the  main  body  of  men, 
while  a  feint  was  to  be  made  by  a 
portion  of  the  men  in  the  direction 
the  Indians  were  waiting  for  their 
approach,  over  a  barren  field  of 
around  about  a  mile  in  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  line  to  the  first 
timber.  By  this  maneuver  -planned 
by  the  council,  they  would  have 
obtained  possession  of  the  timber 
immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  In- 
dians, and  driven  them  into  the 
open  ground,  on  which  they  were 
waiting  to  attack  the  whites.  On 
this  ground  the  fatal  battle  was 
fought,  in  the  worse  position  it 
could  have  happened  for  the  whites. 
the  result  would  no  doubt  have  been 
different  had  the  whites  crossed  at 
the  upper  ford. 

Joseph  Lindsav  was  wounded  in 
the  hi]>  in  the  early  part  of  the 
battle,  was  limping  off  the  ground 
using  bis  gun  as  a  staff,  when  Col. 
John  Smith  who  rode  a  fine  gray 
horse,  put  him  on  the  horse  and  was 
conveying  him  towards  the  ford, 
passing  the  heads  of  the  ravines 
that  came  up  from  the  river  above 
and  below,  the  Indians  fired  from 
both  sides  upon  them,  Col.  John 
Smith  finding  that  Joseph  Lindsay 
was  mortally  wounded  by  this  at- 
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tack,  "was  forced  to  leave  him  and 
save  himself.  When  Smith  got  to  the 
ford,  Col.  McGary  had  already  fled, 
crossed  over  the  river  and  made 
good  his  escape.  A  number  were 
in  the  act  of  crossing  when  the  In- 
dians appeared  from  up  and  down 
the  river,  and  began  to  fire  on  those 
crossing  the  ford — when  some  one 
who  had  crossed,  called  out  to  those 
crossing  to  turn  and  protect  the  re- 
treat, which  they  did  and  opened  a 
brisk  fire  on  the  Indians.  The  In- 
dians were  so  eager  for  scalps  that 
they  waded  nearly  to  the  middle  of 
the  river  to  tomahawk  and  scalp 
such  as  had  been  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  distressing  encoun- 
ter. 


"We  find  the  Overton  who  was  kill- 
ed in  the  Battle  of  Blue  Licks  would 
have  been  married  to  Elizabeth 
Poague  in  two  weeks.  The  night  be- 
fore he  left  he  made  his  will  mak- 
ing Elizabeth  Poague  his  sole 
devisee,  she  has  a  manuscript  of  the 
first  early  days. 

Col.  Joseph  Lindsay  was  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  remarkable 
men  of  early  Kentucky.  He  was  de- 
scended from  that  grand  warrior 
of  Scotland,  Lord  Alexander  Lind- 
say, was  survived  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  the  spring 
of  1781,  whose  history  has  been 
given  in  the  Register.  After  the 
death  of  Col.  Lindsay  she  married 
James  McGrinty — and  is  better 
known  as  Mrs.  Ann  McGinty. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812 

Capt.  Samuel  Price,  1st  Regiment  U.  S.  Light  Artillery  and  Lieut. 

Richard  Price,  Who  Lost  Their  Lives  in  the 

Campaigns  of  1813. 


Feb.  8th,  1914. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  have  read  with  much  interest, 
the  two  sketches  written  by  Mi*.  A. 
C.  Quisenberry,  "The  Battle  of  the 
Thames"  and  "Kentucky  Regu- 
lars in  the  War  of  1812."  Mr. 
Quisenberry  states,  "The  great 
Chief  Teeumseh  was  among  the 
slain,  and  his  body  they  bore  away, 


where  they  buried  him  no  man 
knows  to  this  day."  My  grand- 
father, Richard  Price,  served  as  ad- 
jutant of  the  28th  Regiment  of  reg- 
ulars and  wrote  home  just  after  the 
battle.  The  Lexington  Gazette  of 
Nov.  27th,  1813  quotes  this  letter 
in  the  following  article,  "When 
Captain  Richard  Price  was  about 
two  miles  below  the  ground  on 
which  the  battle  was  fought,  he  met 
a  man  going  that  way,  who  told 
him  he  heard  that  Teeumseh  was 
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dead,  and  that  lie  was  going  to  see 
for  himself,  for  he  knew  him.  On  his 
route  he  was  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Price  to  whom  he  described 
minutely  Tecumseh's  dress  and 
some  marks.  When  they  arrived 
where  the  dead  body  lay,  the  man 
examined  it,  and  pronounced  it 
him,  the  dress  and  marks  fitted  ex- ' 
actly.  This  so  far  convinced  Cap- 
tain Price  that  he  had  no  solitary 
doubt  on  the  subject." 

Daniel  Bradford,  one  of  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Gazette  at  the  time, 
was  a  relative  of  Captain  Price. 
So  this  is  contemporaneous  print- 
ed evidence  of  Tecumseh's  death 
— and  may  add  to  the  history 
of  the  period.  Mr.  Quisenberry's 
article  on  "Kentucky  Regulars 
in  the  War  of  1312,"  and 
''Kentucky  Troops  in  the  War  of 
1812"  are  timely,  and  very  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  History  of 
Kentucky;  he  gives  the  names  of 
many  Kentucky  officers  who  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  very  imperfect 
"Poster  of  soldiers  who  served  in 
the  War  of  1812"  published  by  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  As  an  addition 
to  Mr.  Quisenberry's  list,  I  give  the 
"obituary"  of  two  of  these  offi- 
cers, copied  from  the  Lexington 
Gazette  of  Nov.  15th,  1813. 

"We  are  concerned  to  record  the 
death  of  Captain  Samuel  Price  of 
the  1st  Regiment  of  U.  S.  Light  Ar- 
tillery, who  died  lately  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  after  a  severe  illness.  We 
learn  also  that  Lieutenant  Richard 
Price  died  a  few  days  ago  at  Cin- 
cinnati, on  his  return  from  Detroit". 
having  served  in  the  late  compaign 


as  Adjutant  to  the  28th  U.  S.  Regi- 
ment. ' ' 

"Captain  Samuel  Price  was  1st 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery  Dec.  13, 
1808— Captain  Aug.  'l5,  1811— 
served  in  Harrison's  army  and  de- 
stroyed enemies'  batteries  at  Fort 
Meigs  March  5th,  1813— be  died  of 
camp  fever  Nov.  4th,  1813.  Return- 
ing from  the  campaign,  his  brother, 
Lieut.  Richard  Price  nursed  his 
brother,  was  stricken  down,  and 
died  of  the  same  fever  on  Nov. 
11th,  1813.  The  tradition  in  the  fam- 
ily is  that  both  were  buried  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

"These  gentlemen  were  broth- 
ers and  sons  of  Mr.  Samuel  Price  of 
this  town.  In  both  were  united  the 
virtue  of  the  citizen,  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  officer.  Their 
loss  to  their  country  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  and  the  distress  of  their 
numerous  relatives  and  friends  is 
indescribable." 

As  both  of  these  Kentucky  offi- 
cers lost  their  lives  in  the  campaign 
of  1813,  and  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  Roster  of  Kentucky  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  pub- 
lished by  the  State,  it  seems  fitting 
that  their  names  should  be  added  to 
the  list,  and  some  record  made  of 
their  services.  You  can  use  the 
above  information  in  any  way  that 
seems  proper. 

The  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society  is  doing  a  great  work  in 
preserving  the  records  of  the  past, 
and  should  have  the  hearty  support 
of  all  Kentuekians. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Lucas  Brodhead. 


to*? 


EARLY  MARRIAGE  BONDS  OF  FRANKLIN   COUNTY,  K  EN- 
TUCKY.    CONTINUED  FROM  REGISTER,  MAY,   1909. 

1800-1801-1802. 

Compiled  From  The  Eecobds 

by 

George  C.  Downing. 


8th  Jan. — Leonard    Smither    and 
Elizabeth  Sparks. 
Bondsman:  Henry  Sparks. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 

14th  Jan. — William    Hogsett     and 
Sarah  Arnold. 
Bondsman:  John  Arnold. 

26th  Jan. — Peter  G-.  Voorhies  and 
Polly  Pemberton. 
Bondsman:  John  L.  Mai-tin 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Bennett  Pem- 
berton, father  of  Polly  Pem- 
berton. 

10th  Feb. — Charles  Busey  and  Ly- 
dia  "Ward. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  John  and  Mary 
Ward,      parents    of      Lvdia 
Ward. 
3rd  Mar. — James       Dickev      and 
Martha  Mitchell. 
Bondsman :  John  Moffett. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
7th  Mar. — John     Arbuekle      and 
Fanny  Ward. 

Permission  of  John  and  Mary 
Ward,  parents  of  Fanny 
Ward. 

17th  Mar. — Samuel  Jack  to  Fran- 
ces Ward. 

Bondsman:  John  Bennett. 
Permission  of  John  and  Marv 


parents    of    Frances 
Spears      and 


Ward, 

Ward. 
19th  Mar.— Eobert 

Mattey  Peyton. 

Bondsman:  Micajah  Peyton. 
19th  Mar. — James  Gale  and   Lucy 

Sanders. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Hickman. 

Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
22nd   Mar. — John  Burch  and  Eliza- 
beth Hampton. 

Bondsman:   Roger   Devine. 

Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Preston  Hamp- 
ton. 
23rd  Mar. — William    Curry     and 

Kezey  Calvert. 

Bondsman:  Elijah  Calvert. 

Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
16th  Apr. — Hugh  Innes  and  Char- 
lotte M.  Irwin. 

Bondsman :   Christopher 

Greenup. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Samuel  Irwin, 

father  of  Charlotte  M.  Irwin. 
20th  Apr. — Colby  Underwood  and 

Polly  Underwood. 

Bondsman:  John  Smith. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  James  and  Le- 

dion  Underwood,   parents   of 

Poliv  Underwood. 


r 
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29th.  Apr. — Jesse  "Wilson  and  Jean 

Logan. 

Bondsman:  David  Brown. 

Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
25th  *May — Lewis    Marshall    and 

Agatha  Smith. 

Bondsman:  Isham  Talbot. 

Permission  of  Francis  Smith, 

father  of  Agatha  Smith. 
26th  May— Benj.     Mclntire      and 

Dicey  Coatchman. 

Bondsman:  William  Manning. 

Teste :  Daniel  "Weisiger. 
15th  July — William      Smith      and 

Obedience  Brown. 

Bondsman:     George     Brown 

(father  of  0.  Brown). 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
22nd  Julv — George     Bratton     and 

Ruth  Ashley. 

Bondsman :  John  F.  Mitchell. 
23rd  July— James  Self  and  Matil- 
da Serogins. 

Bondsman:   John   Campbell. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Polly  Serogins, 

mother  of  Matilda  Serogins. 
26th  July — Alexander     Little    and 

Bachel  Robinson. 

Bondsman:     AVilliam    Robin- 
son. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission   of  AVilliam   Rob- 


inson, father  of  Rachel  Robin- 
son. 

25th  Aug. — Stephen  Scott  and  Pat- 
sey  Knight. 

Bondsman:  John  Hanks. 
Teste:  Daniel  "Weisiger. 

22nd  Sept. — AVilliam  Faunt  LeRoy 
and  Ann  Wilcox  Ewing. 
Bondsman:  Beimett  Pember- 
ton. 

Permission  or**Baker  Ewing, 
father  of  Ann  Wilcox  Ewing. 

13th  Oct. — William   Cocheran   and 
Catrin  Hoblet. 
Bondsman:  AVilliam  Abbet. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
6th  Nov. — Joshua  Knap  and  Sus- 
anne  McDaniel   (widow). 
Bondsman:   Robert  Finnie. 
8th  Nov. — William     Dowles     and 
Nancy  Jones. 
Bondsman.:  Benj.  Head. 
Teste:  Daniel  AVeisiger. 
Permission  of  Raymus  Jones, 
father  of  Nancy  Jones. 
6th  Nov.— Edmund     Waller     and 
Elizabeth  Lightfoot. 
Bondsman:  Goodrich     Light- 
foot. 

Teste:  Daniel  AAreisiger. 
Permission  of     John     Light- 
foot,     father      of      Elizabeth 
Lightfoot. 


*Dr.  Lewis  Marshall,  famed  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Colonel  Thomas  Marshall.  Agatha  Smith  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Major  Francis 
Smith  of  the  Revolution  by  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  John  Preston. 
The  only  son  of  Major  Smith  was  John  Smith,  who  married  Chenoe  Hart,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  white  child  born  in  Kentucky.  Other  daughters  of  Major  Francis 
Smith  were  the  wives  of  Governor  George  Madison,  Colonel  Trigg  and  of  James  Blair, 
Attorney  General  of  Kentucky.  The  last  mentioned  was  the  mother  of  Francis  P.  Blair. 
the  renowned  editor,  who  was  the  father  of  Francis  P.  Blair,  the  younger,  the  bold  and 
talented  member  of  Congress  from  Missouri.  Many  of  these  people  were  prominently 
connected  with  the  earliest  history  of  Frankfort.  See  Green's  "Historic  Families  of  Ken- 
tucky." 

•♦Baker  Bwing  was  the  first  Registrar  of  the  Land  office  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing citizen  of  Frankfort  for  many  years.  His  home  was  on  the  corner  of  Shelby  and  Sec- 
ond streets  in  South  Frankfort. 
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fSth  Nov. — Achilles      Sneed      and 
Sally  Stewart. 

Bondsman:  tThomas  Todd 
(Guardian  of  Sally  Stewart). 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

-14th  Nov. — Roger     Thomson     and 
Easter  Robinson. 
Bondsman:    William    Robin- 
son. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  William    Rob- 
inson, father  of  Easter  Rob- 
inson. 
6th  Dec. — Noadiah  Woodruff  and 
Delphy  Burk  Moore. 
Bondsman:  William  Brown. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

llth*Dec— William  Neel  and  Pol- 
ly M.  Winn. 

Bondsman:  John  Yeatman. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

16th  Dec. — Isaac     Blackford,     Jr., 
and  Rebecca  McFadden. 


Bondsman:    James    Leather- 
wood. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 


Permission 


den,  father 
Fadden. 
22nd*l)ec— Hugh 
Nancy  Moxley 


of  Hugh  MeFad- 
of    Rebecca    Mc- 

Saunders      to 


Bondsnu 


Nathaniel    Saun- 


ders, Jr. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
(The  consent  of  Nancy  Mox- 
ley's  father  verbally  given). 
30th  Dec. — Benj.  Berry    and   Har- 
riet West. 

Bondsman:  Rezen  West. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission     of   Rezen   West, 
father  of  Harriet  West. 
2nd  Jan. — James  Sacra  and  *Jo- 
anna  Sale,  (a  widow). 
Bondsman:  **Reuben  Crutch- 
er. 


Teste 


Daniel  Weisiger. 


♦Certificate  of  Reverend  William  Hickman  states  that  on  December  13.  1S00,  William 
Neel,  and  Polly  McQuinn,  were  married  by  him  and  that  on  December  23,  1800,  he  united 
in  marriage  Hugh   Sanders  and  Nancy  Moxley. 

tFull  accounts  of  the  life  of  Justice  Thomas  Todd,  a  most  distinguished  citizen  of 
Franklin  County,  are  to  be  found  in  Collins'  History  of  Kentucky,  Green's  "Historic  Fam- 
ilies of  Kentucky,"  and  elsewhere.  His  connection  with  the  contracting  parties  of  the 
above  bond  does  not  appear,  but  as  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Harris,  was  a  niece  of 
William  Stewart,  who  fell  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  Sally  Stewart,  of  the 
bond,  of  whom  he  was  guardian,  was  apparently  a  near  relative  to  his  wife.  It  is 
recorded  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles  Sneed  that  he  was  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
Kentucky.  The  Franklin  County  records  show  him  to  have  been  one  of  Frankfort's 
most  active  and  public  spirited  citizens.  As  early  as  1805  he  was  one  of  the  three 
incorporators  of  the  Frankfort  Water  Company.  He  was  a  brother  to  Landon  and 
William  Sneed,  also  of  Franklin,  and  a  cousin  of  the  Blantons  and  Redds  of  Woodford, 
Fayette  and  Franklin  counties.  Achilles  Sneed,  Sally,  his  wife,  and  several  of  their 
children  are  buried  in  the  old  Innes-Todd  grave  yard,  near  Frankfort.  The  old  altar 
tombs  are  sadly  mutilated  and  the  inscriptions  much  worn.  On  the  stones,  it 
is  stated  that  Achilles  Sn°ed  died  September  18,  1825,  in  his  53rd  year,  and  that  Sally, 
his  wife,  died  March  16,  1S16,  in  the  o5th  year  of  her  age. 

•♦Joanna  Sale  was  the  eldest  child  of  Henry  Crutcher,  a  native  of  South  Farmharn, 
Parish,  Essex  County,  Virginia,  Quartermaster  under  General  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the 
Revolution,  an  early  settler  of  Franklin  County  and  ancestor  of  many  families  of  the 
same  and  different  names  in  Franklin,  Woodford  and  other  counties.  Reuben  Crutcher, 
above,  was  his  youngest  child,  youngest  of  the  two  children  by  the  second  marriage  with 
Martha  Beazley,  of  Caroline  County,  Virginia. 
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19th* Jan. — Thomas    Hancock   and 

Jemima  Haydon. 

Bondsman:  John  Haydon. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
20th|Jan. — Arthur  McGanghey  and 

Elizabeth  Graham,  (a  widow). 

Bondsman :     Jacob      Hoeken- 

smith. 

Teste :  Daniel  AVeisiger. 
21st  Jan. — James  AVymore,  of  Jes- 
samine    Co..  Kentucky,     and 

Margaret   Haddon. 

Bondsman :  John  Meek. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Agnes  Haddon, 

mother  of  Margaret  Haddon. 
17th  Feb. — Voluntine  Swisher  and 

Mildred  Branham. 

Bondsman:  John  Branhrm. 

Teste :  Daniel  AVeisiger. 

Permission    of   Tavener   and 

Elizabeth   Branham,    parents 

of  Mildred  Branham. 
17th  Feb. — James      "Weston 

Elizabeth  Gale. 

Bondsman:  James  Gale 

Permission    of    Rachel 

mother  of  Elizabeth  C. 
18th  Feb.— William     Brown 

Sally  Payne. 

Bondsman :    Joseph    Fleming 

Mitchell. 

Permission  of  William  Payne, 

father  of  Sally  Payne. 


24th  Mar. — James     McClnre     and 
Nancy  Smith,  (a  widow). 
Bondsman:  Robert  Blackwell. 
Teste:  Daniel  AVeisiger. 
4th  May — Nimrod      Craine      and 
Frances  Lott. 

Bondsman:  Newman  Miskell. 
Permission  of  John  Lott, 
father  of  Frances  Lott. 

26th  May — Richard     Hardin     and 
Joanna  McAlister. 
Bondsman:  Reuben  Rucker. 
Teste:  Daniel  AVeisiger. 

30th  May — Abram   Sebastian  Van- 
de  Graff  and  Jane  Steele. 
Bondsman:  Clement  Bell. 
Teste:  Daniel  AVeisiger. 
Permission  of  Robert  Patter- 
son, guardian  of  Jane  Steele. 

30th  May — William      Buckhannon 
and  Fanny  Buckhannon. 
Bondsman:  William  Crockett. 
Teste:  Daniel  AA'eisiger. 
and       2nd  June — William  Holeman  and 
Mary  Foster. 

Bondsman:    Alexander    Fos- 
ter, father  of  Alary  Foster. 
Teste:  Daniel  AVeisiger. 
3rd  June — John  Tandy  and  Sally 
Bledsoe. 

Bondsman:  AVilliam  Tandy. 
Teste:  Daniel  AVeisiger. 
Permission    of   Judith  Bled- 
soe, mother  of  Sally  Bledsoe. 


Gale, 

Gale. 

and 


fCertificate  of  Reverend  William  Hickman  states  that  on  January  7,  1801,  Thomas 
Hancock  and  Jemima  Haydon  were  married  by  him  as  also  were  Valentine  Swisher  and 
Mildred  Branham  on  February  17,  Arthur  McGaughey  and  Elizabeth  Grimes  on  January 
21st,  and  Jame.?  Western  and  Betsy  Gale  on  February  24th,  of  the  same  year. 

•Certificate  of  Reverend  William  Hiokmaman  filed  in  the  records  of  the  Franklin 
County  Court,  .-rate  that  on  March  26,  1  !01,  William  Curry  and  Kesia  Calvert  were  mar- 
ried by  him.  The  marriage  bond  is  dated  March  23,  1800.  Rev.  HicKman,  in  the  same 
certificate,  states  that  on  June  5th  of  the  same  year,  John  Tandy  and  Sallie  Bledsoe, 
were  married  by  him.  Also  that  George  Brown  and  Polly  Brown  were  married  on  June 
6th  and  on  June  28th,  John  Branham  and  Fanny  Vawter  were  married. 
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3rd  June — George     Brown,      Sr. 
and  Polly  Brown. 
Bondsman:  Jesse  Brown. 
Permission  of    John    Brown, 
father  of  Polly  Brown. 

20th  June — John     Branham     and 
Fanny  Yawter. 
Bondsman:  John  Yawter. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission     of     Jesse      and 
Elizabeth  Yawter,  parents  of 
Fanny  Yawter. 
7th  July — Benj.  Brown  and  Bet- 
sey Watkins. 

Bondsman :  Absalom  Watkins 
(father  of  Betsey  Watkins). 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

13th  July — Jacob    Yunt     to    Mar- 
garet Faught. 
Bondsman:  Paul  Faught. 

21st  July — David  Moore  and  Eliza- 
beth Boggess. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Boggess. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of    Joseph     Bog- 
gess, father  of  Elizabeth  Bog- 
gess. 
2nd"Xov. — Andrew  Kelly  and  Re- 
becca Onion. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Crutcher. 
Permission  of  Charles  Onion, 
father  of  Rebecca  Onion. 


4th  Nov. — William     Montgomery 
and  Priscilla  Graham. 
Bondsman:  Lyddall  Bacon. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission   of  Francis    Gra- 
ham, father  of  Priscilla  Gra- 
ham. 

19th  Nov. — Benj.  Adair  and  Eliza- 
beth Mastin. 

Bondsman:  George  Widner. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

15th  Dec. — Walker     Deering     and 
Sally  McClellan. 
Bondsman:  John  Younger. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Henry  McClel- 
lan. 

1802. 

4th  Jan. — Carter  Shackelford  and 
Susan  Biscoe. 

Bondsman:  John  Pemberton. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  James  Biscoe, 
father  of  Susan  Biscoe. 

13th  Jan.— Richard  Todd  and  Bet- 
sey Hickman. 
Bondsman:  Henry  Abbett. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
**Permission      of       William 
Hickman,   father    of    Betsey 
Hickman. 


Certificate   of   Reverend   William   Hickman,    states    that   on  November  13,  1S01,  Ben- 
jamin Adair  and  Elizabeth  Mastin,  were  married  by  him. 


*Charles  Onion,  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
land,  many  of  whom  were  devoted  to  the  pa 
from  Ann  Arundel  County,  in  that  State,  to 
century  and  settled  on  South  Elk-horn  Creek, 
Shortly  after  the  marriage  recorded  above,  t 
emigrated  to  Indiana.  The  only  representat 
descendants  of  a  daughter,  Elizabeth  Onion, 
part  of  the  year  1802. 

**This  was  Reverend  William  Hickman  o 
about  whom  so  much  has  been  written  in  v 
early  history  of  Kentucky.  One  of  the  child 
Hickman  Todd,  once  a  prominent  citizen  of  F 
Thompson,  Jr.,  who  was  fomerly  connected  w 
Kentucky,  now  of  Oklahoma. 


was  a  member  of  a  large  connection  in  Mary- 
triot  cause.  This  particular  family  emigrated 
Kentucky  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
near  the  Franklin-Woodford  County  line, 
he  family,  with  many  of  their  connection, 
Ives  remaining  in  this  locality  were  the 
who  married  Reuben  Crutcher   in  the  early 

f  the  "Forks  of  Elkhorn"  Baptist  Church, 
arious  historical  articles  pertaining  to  the 
ren  of  the  union  recorded  above  was  Paschal 
rankfort  and  grandfather  of  Ed.  Porter 
ith    the   Bureau   of    Confederate    Records    of 
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16th 


27th 


8th 
13th 


Jan. — William    Hawkins    and     13th 
Polly  Crockett. 
fBondsruan:  Anthony    Crock- 
ett, father  of  Polly  Crockett. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisisrer, 


Feb. — Ritchie  Bouhvare  and 
Susanna  Wooldridge,  (a 
widow). 

Bondsman :  Zachariah  Pul- 
liam. 

Feb. — George     Baltzell     and 
Hannah  Nelson. 
Bondsman:  Robert  Branham. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of    William    Nel- 
son,  father  of  Hannah  Nelson. 
Witnessed   by   George   Madi- 
son and  John  L.  Martin. 
Feb. — William  Robinson  and 
Petty  Baker. 

Bondsman:   Samnel  Hutton. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Robert   Baker, 
father  of  Petty  Baker. 
Feb. — James    Boyd   and  Re- 
becca Logan. 

Bondsman:  Elisha  Herndon. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Thomas  Logan, 
father  of  Rebecca  Logan. 
Mar. — Langston     Bacon    and 
Sally  Samuel. 
Bondsman:  John  Bacon. 
Mar. — John     D.     Richardson 
and  Lucy  Brown. 
Bondsman:  Thomas  Long. 
Permission       of        Hezekiah 
Brown,  father  of  Lucy  Brown. 


23rd 


20th 


1st 


7th 


7th 


15th 


Mar. — Jonathan  Harland  and 
Polly  Rucker. 

Bondsman:  Ephraim  Rucker. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Mar. — Isaac       Forbes       and 
Sarah  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  Morgan  Bryan. 
Permission  of  James  Haydon, 
father  of  Sarah  Haydon. 
Apr. — Elisha     Herndon     and 
Jenny  Boyd. 

Bondsman:  William  Boyd. 
Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission     of    Jean    Boyd, 
parent  of  Jenny  Boyd. 
Witnessed    by   William    and 
James  Boyd. 

May — Thomas     Bryant     and 
Nancy  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  John  Bacon. 
Permission  of  James  Haydon, 
father  of  Nancy  Haydon. 
June — William     Lowry     and 
Nancy  Fitzgerald. 
Bondsman:  John  Pemberton. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  James  Fitzger- 
ald, father  of  Nancy  Fitzger- 
ald. 

June — William  Poe  and  Char- 
ity Rogers. 

Bondsman:  Edmund  Pannell. 
Permission  of  John    Rogers, 
father  of  Charity  Rogers. 
June — John  Buntain  and  Vi- 
cey  Arbuckle. 

Bondsman:  Andrew  McBray- 
er. 


tThis  was  Colonel  Anthony  Crockett,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolution  and 
citizen  of  Frankliu  County.    For  full  account  see  "Register"  Volume  One,  Number  One. 

JRttchle  Boulware  was  a  descendant  of  a  family  lone  established  in  Essex  County 
(Old  Rappahannock  County).  Virginia.  His  father,  Ritchie  Boulware,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  F'ranklin  County.  Susanna  T»Vooldridge,  widow  of  Robert  Wooldridge, 
was  one  of  the  older  daughters  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Redd)  Major  of  "Weehawken," 
Franklin  County,  pioneer  emigrants  from  Virginia.     See  "Register,"  May,  1905. 
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Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission    of    Samuel    and 
Barshiba  Arbuckle,  parents  of 
Vicey  Arbuckle. 

24th  June — Robert  Sacra  and  Pol- 
ly Poe. 

Bondsman:  Edmond  Pannell. 

Teste :  Daniel  Weisiger. 
29th  June — Reuben     Samuel     and 

Nancy  Ware. 

Bondsman:  Morgan  Bryan. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Edmond  Ware, 

father  of  Nancy  Ware. 

Witnessed  by  Spilsbe  Samuel 

and  Owen  Robinson. 

21st  July — William  S.  Underwood 
and  Lucy  Poindexter. 
Bondsman:  James  Robertson. 
Permission  of  Gabriel  Poin- 
dexter, father  of  Lucy  Poin- 
dexter. 

12th  Aug. — John      Edwards      and 
Narcisa  Shipp. 
Bondsman:  Bobert  Braydon. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Richard  Shipp, 
father  of  Narcisa  Shipp. 

14th  Sept. — Nathaniel  Cropper  and 
Nancy  Foster. 

Bondsman :     Alexander   Fos- 
ter, father  of  Nancy  Foster. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 


27th  Sept. — Larkin  Bohannon  and 
Elizabeth  Garnett. 
Bondsman:  Philip  R.  Garnett 
of  Woodford  Co.,  brother  of 
Elizabeth  Garnet  makes  state- 
ment as  to  her  guardianship 
which  is  witnessed  by  James 
Blair  and  Bennet  Pemberton. 
4th  Oct. — John  Morris  and  Ann 
limes. 

Bondsman:   Richard    Apper- 
son. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  *Harry   Innes, 
father  of  Ann  Innes. 
3rd  Dec. — Reuben  Long  and  Sally 
Macy. 

Bondsman:  John  Long. 
Permission       of      Alexander 
Macy,  father  of  Sally  Macy. 
Witnessed  by  Charles  Macy. 

23rd  Dec. — William     Walker     and 
Patsy  Goar. 

Bondsman:  William  Constan- 
tine. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

23rd  Dec. — Richard  Williams    and 
James  Byrnes  ( ?). 
Bondsman:  Robert  Jones. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

23rd  Dec— Richard  Shipp  and  Sal- 
ly McCrackin. 

Bondsman:      fSenecca      Mc- 
Crackin. 


•The  Honorable  Harry  Innes  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  men  in 
the  early  history  of  Kentucky.  From  the  time  of  his  coming  to  the  District  of  Kentucky 
his  name  is  identified  with  every  chapter  of  the  State"s  formation  and  early  progress. 
Full  account  of  his  life  work  and  his  family,  together  with  that  of  his  cousin.  Justice 
Thomas  Todd,  are  to  be  found  in  the  several  Kentucky  histories,  in  Green's  "Historic 
Families  of  Kentucky,"  and  in  the  private  and  published  records  of  their  descendants. 
Ann  Innes,  of  the  above,  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  daughters  of  .ludge  Harry  Innes 
by  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Calloway.  There  are  many  descendants  of  this  marriage  of 
John    Morris   and    Ann   Innes. 

fSenecca  McCrackin,  son  of  the  pioneer  Cyrus  McCrackin,  and  brother  of  Virgil  Mc- 
Crackin, a  hero  of  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  lived  on  a  farm  situated  at  the  junction 
of  North  and  South  Elkhorn,  four  miler.  from  Frankfort.  His  home  is  still  standing  and 
he  and  his  family  are  buried  in  a  beautiful  spot,  overlooking  Eikhorn  Valley,  He  was  a 
Revolutionary  Soldier,  came  from  Maryland  to  Kentucky. 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY  RECORDS 

BY 

LUCIEX  BECKNEE. 

(Continued  from  January,  1914,  Register.) 
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LINCOLN  COUNTY   MARRIAGES 
From  the  Formation  of  the  County  to  the  Admission  of  the  State. 


The  dates  given  are  mostly  the 
date  of  the  issuance  of  the  license, 
but  in  a  few  instances  the  date  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  s>iven; 
this  being  obtained  from  the  few  re- 
turns of  the  officiating  ministers. 

The  names  are  spelled  as  they  ap- 
pear on  the  original  bonds  and 
permits;  the  spelling  following  that 
of  the  parties  themselves  when  pos- 
sible. 

Some  of  the  names  are  in  Ger- 
man script,  more  or  less  bad.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  snch  cases,  the  as- 
sistance of  a  magnifying  glass  and 
resident  Germans  being  consulted 
when  in  doubt- 
Mention  should  be  made  of  Mr. 
John  Bright  who  is  still  living  a 
nonogenarian  in  Stanford.  He 
knew  men  who  knew  the  pioneers, 
and  is  full  of  pioneer  stories. 
When  an  octogenarian  he  made  a 
list  of  the  marriages  in  Lincoln 
that  is  remarkably  complete  and 
exact.  It  was  a  labor  of  love, 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  let  his  peo- 
ple know  "how  well  born  they 
are,"  as  he  explained  it. 

His  interpretation  of  names  was 
in  the  main  followed,  but  bis  few 
mistakes  were  caught  and  cor- 
rected by  close  reference  to  tbe 
original  papers  on  each  marriage. 
J->eed  Books  and  Will  Books  were 


also  consulted  for  verification  of 
names  and  every  care  taken  to  se- 
cure the  facts. 

17S0. 
Lincoln  County  was  created  by 
act  dated  November  1st,  1780,  but 
was  organized  at  Harrodsburg 
January  16th,  1781:  the  interven- 
ing marriage  licenses  being  re- 
corded as  formerly. 

1781. 

2-20 — Barbee.      William,      Mary, 
dan.  of  Adam  Smith. 

2-  1 — Coffman,  Jacob,  Mary  Hen- 

drix.     (see  K.) 

3-  7 — Craig,  Samuel,  Mary    Mas- 

terson. 
11-22 — Crow,  William,  Sarah  Law- 
rence. 


0-16 — Jameson, 

John, 

Ehoda 

Buchanan. 

1-  1 — Kaufman, 

Jacob, 

Mary 

Hendrix. 

[This 

is      the 

same  marriage  recorded 
under  Coffman  aboye.  The 
difference  in  dates  being 
time  elapsed  between  li- 
cense and  ceremony.  Both 
spellings  are  followed  be- 
cause neither  was  made  by 
the  man  himself.] 
6-18 — Lindsay,        Joseph,        Ann 

Poage. 
12-29 — Ledgerwood,  James,    Eliza- 
beth McCown. 
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1-17 — Martin,  Jolm,  Nancy  Berry. 

6-24 — Pope,      Henry,      Margaret, 

dau.  of  Michael  Goodnight. 

6-  3 — Spears,     Jacob,     Elizabeth 

Neely. 
'8-  6 — Thompson,  Archibald,  Mar- 
garet McNeill. 

17S2. 

5-27 — Anderson,    William,   Eliza- 
beth Hinkson. 
6-11 — Arnold,  John,  Jean,  dan.  of 
George  Scoot.     [Scott?] 
10-  5 — Arnold,      Stephen,      Sarah 
Jones. 
1-  2 — Barbee,  John,  Patty  Gains. 
12-31 — Bradshaw,  "William,  Cather- 
ine Curd. 

7-  6 — Gilmore,      James,      Martha 

McKelson. 
7-10 — Griffin,       William,       Molly 

Henry. 
3-25 — Hord.  James.  Nancy  Curd. 
7-14 — Houghlan,     Isaac,     Martha 

Hubbard. 
11-213— Hope,    Richard,  Eliza    Ew- 


Williain,    Jane 
James      Elizabeth 
Thomas,      Eachel 


10-  5 — McBravers, 
Phillips. 

1-  4— Pinix, 
Farris. 

3-30— Pitman, 
Berry. 

7-  5 — Ear,  Jamos,  Milly  Yoakum. 
12-20— Bobi  son,  John,  Ann  Thomp- 
son, consent  by  John.    (Bob- 
ison.) 

3-20—  Slack.  William,  Mary.  Vin- 
velkther.  [This  name  was  in 
such  bad  condition  in  the 
original  that  it  can  not  be 
stated  positively  that  this  is 
the  true  rendering  of  it.] 

4.  8~Taylor,  Edward,  Elizabeth 
Broun. 


9-12- 

7-  If 

8-25- 

8-20- 

9-22- 

12-17- 

1-  2- 

1-29- 

8-16- 
9-  3- 

6-19- 

8-11- 

12-23- 

3-25- 

4-19- 

6-  2- 

12-15- 

10-28- 
5-14- 

12-17- 

3-  1- 

7-  7- 
9-10- 


-Wilson,       Henry,      Franky 
Falkner. 

1783. 

-Bonta,   Peter,  Eachel,   dau. 

of  John  Vancleave. 
-Briscoe,     Jeremiah,     Eliza- 
beth Harlan,  con.  by  James 

Harlan. 
-Cochrane,     John,     Frances, 

dau.  of  Isable  Scott. 
-Childress,       John,       Sarah 

Green. 
-Calley      (Kelly  f),      James, 

Mary  Shelp. 
-Downing,        John,        Jane 

Thompson. 
-Doran,    Patrick,     Elizabeth 

Goodnight. 

-Daniel,  Eobert,  Mary  Trigg. 
-Davis,     Joseph,      Elizabeth 

Gordon. 

-French.  James,  Kesiah  Cal- 
laway, con.  by  Elizabeth  G. 
-Grass,  Henry,  Mary  Gray. 
-Green,  Willis,  Sarah  Eeed, 
-Hogin,  Edward,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  John  Hendrix. 
-Harbison,    Thomas,    Nancy 

Walker. 
-Huston,   Stephen,  Jane  Fe- 

land. 
-Helm,       George,       Frances 

Coppage. 

-Isaacs,   John,  Polly  Moore. 
-Kirkland,  Jolm,  Mary  Tally 

or  Lallv. 
-[Kelly?]     Calley,       James, 

Mary  Shelp. 
-Moore,  Thomas,    Elizabeth, 

dan.  of  Anne  Harbeson. 
-McNeill,  Thomas,  Elizabeth 

Swan. 

-Momoney,  William,    Susan- 
nah Linn,  dau.  of  Hannali, 

wife  of  Ozias  Welch. 
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11- McDongal,    Charles,   Eliza- 
beth,   dan.    of    Eobert  Far- 

quhar. 
7-  9 — Steven?,  James,   Susannah, 

dan.  of  John  Haydon. 
9-  8 — Stevens,  John,   Sarah,   dau. 

of  Matthias  Yocum. 
3-15 — Shivery,       Henry,        Mary 

Bonta. 
7-  3— Stafford,     William,      Leah 

Westerfield. 
3-  1— Tallev,     William,     Eleanor 

Potts. 
7-29 — VanMatre,    Isaac,     Martha 

Hoglan. 
2-10 — Welch,  Ozias,  Hannah  Linn. 
3-  5 — Wilson,       Thomas,       Maiy 

Adams,  con.  by  William  A. 
9-  7 — Welton,      John,      Patience 

Coleman. 

1784. 

4-20 — Bledsoe,  Joseph,  Mary  San- 
ders. 

6-  5 — Bonta,  Daniel,  Ann  Duree, 
Daniel,  son  of  Henry. 

G-17 — Baxter,  James,  Deborah 
Westerfield. 

6-  5 — Banta.  Henry,  Sarah,  dau- 
of  Andrew  Loirh  or  So:di. 

2-  7 — Carmichael,  Patrick,  Mary 
Arther,  con.  for  "my  girl" 
by  George  Hartt. 

6-14 — Cnmpton,  Augustine,  Anne 
Threlkeld. 

7-17 — Calsh,  Nicholas,  Barbara 
Dalingfr.  [This  woman's 
name  is  probably  Ballenger 
(the  clerk  not.  being  able  to 
properly  understand  the 
the  German  groom)  as  tl^re 
are  many  Ballengers,  but 
not  another  Dalinger  in  the 
records.  The  man's  name 
is  in  undecipherable  Ger- 
man   script,  but    is    plainly 


not  Calsh,  however,  the 
clerk  so  caught  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  places  and  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  made  of  it.] 
8-  6 — Campbell,  Henry,  Eebekah 
Connal. 

8-  7 — Carmack,  Aquilla,  Pommey 

Cartright. 

9-  3 — Cutting,  Francis,  Elizabeth 

Bowdrv. 
9.  7— Chinn,"  Elijah,  Betty  Smith. 

12-25 — Cavett,  Michael,  Catey,  dau. 

of  George  &  Martha  Shad. 
1-14 — Dust,  David,  Eozetta,  dau. 

of  Heniy  Holeman. 
1-22 — Davison,      John,     Susanna, 

dau.  of  John  Jackson. 
1-26 — Deadman,  Richmond,  Catey, 

dau.  of  Peter  Gatewood. 
3-27 — Devine,  John,  Anne  Davis. 
11-  4 — Ewing,    Baker,    Lettice    S., 

dau.    of    William    &    Anne 

Wilcox  Warren. 
1-  3 — Fao-an,      Michael,      Eachel 

Bland. 
5  12 — Francis,        John,        Nancy 

Mounts. 
7-20— Flovd,  David,  Sarah  Crutch- 
field. 
8-  5 — Goodloe,      Vivion,      Dolly, 

dau.  of  John  Thompkins. 
3-17— Hill,      Clement,      Maryann 

Douglass. 
4-19 — Hampton,     Michael,     Cata- 

rina,  dan.  of  Adam  Smith. 
5-  5 — Hart,  John,  Elizabeth,  dau. 

of  Henry  Hall. 
5-  8 — Hutchison,     James,     Eliza- 
beth, duu.  of  John  Edwards. 
5-10 — Hays,  James,  Rebecka  Hen: 

dricks. 
5-15 — Harlan,  James,    Sara,   dau. 

of  Geo.  Caldwell. 
7-12 — Hutton,    Samuel,  Ruth    Bo- 

ghart. 


so 
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4 — Hall,  Moses,  Isabell,  dau.  of 

Thomas  Stevenson. 
25 — Harris,   Samuel.    Elizabeth 

Yancleave,  con.  by  Ike  V. 
28 — James,  Abrain,  Mary  Hollo- 
way. 
4 — Kincaid,  James,  Sarah,  dan. 

of  Henry  Wilson. 
6 — Kavanaugb.    Charles    Fran- 
ces, dau.  of  Edmond  Powell. 
27 — Lawrence,    Solomon..    Anne, 
dau.  of  Jeane  McConnell. 
2 — Lyen,  Samuel,  Lydia  Berris- 
ford. 
31 — Lyen,    Joseph,     Jenny    Mc- 
Mullen,  con.   by   James  Mc- 
Afee, "a  young  woman  un- 
der   my    care    these    many 
years." 

Eichard,       Mary 


2C 


Hugh,       Martha 


Linnett, 

Gates. 
27 — Leaper, 

Davidson. 
20— McMurray,  Thomas,    Cath- 
erine,  dau.   of   Hana   Bobi- 

son. 
4-30 — McCann,  Joseph,  Elizabeth 

Ellis. 
4-30 — Miller,  George,  Sarah  Rice. 

dau.  of    Elizabeth,    wife  of 

John  Peaters. 

11-  9— MeFall,  David.  Phf>he  Bela. 

12-  7 — Moore,     Robert,     Margaret 

Campbell. 
12-24— Miller,       John,      Elizabeth 
Bright,  step-dau.  of  Hanna 
Bright. 
10-  6 — Neely,  Isaac.  Ann  Copnage. 
2-2*3 — Poore,      Nehemiah,     Eliza- 
beth Ellis. 
12-  8— Pumall,   William,   Susanna 

Barbee,  con.  by  John  B. 
6-17 — Puker,    John.     Mary     Van- 
cleave,   con.  by  Benn   Van- 
Cleave  &  RachaeJ  Piker. 
7-14 — Pains,  James,  Xancy  Owens. 


2-  9- 
3-16- 
4-  5- 
4-20- 
4-20- 
8-  4- 
4-10- 

■.  8-  6- 
3-24- 

10-  5- 

10-25- 
12-29- 

4-12- 

11-28- 
1-  3- 


-Simpson,  Thomas,  Sarah 
Phillips. 

■Stevens,  Abraham,  Susanna 
Burros. 

-Stephens,  Jacob,  Anne 
Warren,  con.  by  William  W. 
-Shepherd,  Adam,  Rachel 
Drake,  con.  by  Samuel  D. 
-South,  John,  Elizabeth 
Hoy,  con.  by  William  H. 
-Sidebottom,  Joseph,  Agatha. 
Step. 

-Thompson,  James,  Ruth, 
dau.  of  James  Payton. 
-Thompson,  Archibald,  Mar- 
garet MeClure. 
Wilson,  Thomas,  Mary 
Adams,  con.  by  William  A. 
-Wilson,  John,  Mary  Plun- 
ket. 

-Wise,  Henry,  Eliza  Young. 
-Wiatt,  John,  Susanna  Sum- 
mit. [This  name  is  written 
in  the  original  German 
Samet.] 

-Yocom,  Matthias,  Levina 
Wright. 

1785. 
-Alexander.    William,     Mar- 
garet Hoy. 

-Bright,  Henry,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  George  &  Cristana 
Pope.  (This  name  is  spelled 
Bobe  in  the  German  hand- 
writing of  that  dav.) 
Bond,  John,  Margaret 
Adams,  con.  by  George 
Adams:  "I  Certifie  for  my 
Brothers  Daughter  but  her 
father  Brought  her  out  Last 
fall  and  Left  her  to  Live 
with  me  until  he  Moves  tho 
Pest  of  his  family." 
-Burrus,  Nathaniel,  Mary, 
dau.  of  John  Threlkeld. 
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4.  4— Barnett,  William.  Man- 
Bell. 

4-  6 — Bishong,  John,  Jannet  Sum- 
mers. 

6-  6— Butler.  John,  Eleanor 
Harbison. 

8-  9. — Brown,  Benjamin,  Eliza- 
beth Boss.  Francis  Dowe  is 
on  the  bond,  and  endorse- 
ment on  the  back  thereof 
says  "Within  Dove  is  girl's 
step-father." 

9-23 — Beard.  John.  Polly  Losson 

(Lawsonf),  con.  by  George 

White:     "a    young   woman 

who  is  now  living  with  me." 

11-  4 — Bezely,        James,        Anny 

Shackelford. 
11-29 — Butler,  James,   Mary,  dau. 
of  Ann  Harbison. 
3.  7_cir.les,  John,  Jr.,  Eliza  Lil- 

lard. 
3-  9 — Carpenter,    Adam,   Cather- 
ine Frv. 


4-13— Campbell, 
Kennedy. 

5-  7 — Crutcher, 

Poage. 

6-  7 — Crbwdus, 


Samuel, 

James, 

William, 


Mary 
Nancy 
Dully, 


dau.  of  Grace  Arnold 
6-16 — Custer,  William,  Anna,  dau. 

of  Adam  Smith. 
9-28 — Clark,  James,  Suckey,  dau. 

of  William  Ellis. 
6-10 — Denny,    Alexander,     Annes 

Adams. 
7-25 — Dob  son,      Joseph,      Sarah 

Sloan. 

10-24: — Fisher,  Elias,  Gemimah 
Butler,  con.  by  John  B. 

4-  1 — Gilmore,  Samuel,  Elizabeth 
Modild.  (This  last  name  is 
not  certainly  correct.] 

5-30 — Gallaway,  John,  Darky  Pay. 


6-28 — Gash,  Thomas.  Martha,  dau. 
of  James  Dougherty.  [The 
man's  name  seems  to  be  the 
one  interpreted  above 
Calsk] 

8-25 — Graves,  Thomas,  Mary 
Chilton  [or  Sheiton],  con. 
by  Thos.  Owsley,  guardian. 

9-19 — Gray,     Patrick,     Margaret, 
dau.  of  Agnes  Woods. 
12-  8 — Goggin,    William,    Drusilla 
Jackman. 

2-  8 — Holloway,  Clayton,  Nanny 
Washburn. 

6-2 — Biggin,  Aaron,  Ann  Chap- 
man, con.  by  Diana  C. 

8-  1 — Humble,      Uriah,    Bridget, 

dau.  of  James  Cain. 
7-21 — liagard,     Benjamin,    Polly, 
dau.  of  George  Nokes. 

9-  5 — Hutton,   Hendrick,   Hannah 

Lowry. 
12-10 — Hendrickson,  John,  Mary 
Gibson.  [This  last  name 
may  have  been  meant  for 
Given s  as  the  pioneers  got 
these  two  names  much 
mixed.] 

1-10 — Jameson,  Robert,  Elizabeth 
Maehan. 

8-  4 — James,  Joseph,  Elizabeth 
Garnet.  Endorsement  on" 
back  of  bond  says:  "Wra, 
Robertson  says  he  is  Eliza- 
beth Garnet's  father  and 
she  is  a  widow." 

8-  8 — King,  John,  Susanna,  dau. 
of  George  Davidson. 

8-  1 — Lawrence,  John,  Elizabeth, 
dau.   of  Charles  McCinney. 
10-  3 — Lapsley,      Samuel,    Peggy 
Irvin. 

2-14— McDonald,  Robert,  Phebe 
Wells. 

2-14 — Martin,  John,  Marget  Mean. 
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James,      Patty 
Stephen,    Cath- 


5.  3_ McComb, 

Wood. 
5-13 — McKinney, 

roc  Griggs 
6-27 — Montgomery,  James.  Sarah, 

dan.  of  James  J.  Dozer. 
6-29— McMahan,   Robert,   Marga- 
ret Clarke. 
8-23 — McCoraiack,  Joseph,  Peggy 

Starns. 
8-29— Mann,    Francis.    Elizabeth, 

dan.  of  John  Jones. 

-MeComsey,      John.      Jane 

Forker   IFarquhar?]. 

-McDowell,  Saml.,     Ann    Ir- 

vin. 

-Montgomery,  Thomas,  Mary 

Montgomery. 
12-28 — McBrayers,    William,    Jen- 

nat  Walker,  dan.  of  Thomas 

Harbison. 
9-17 — Xeel,  John,  Mary  Mclntire, 

con.  by  James  &  Ann  Har- 

rod. 

William,      Xancy, 
Thomas    &   Xancv 


9-  1- 


10- 


11-19- 


11-10- 


Owens. 
dau.    of 
Pointer. 
5-10 — Pitman,       John,       Dorothy 
Pa  ton    Sobers  on,     dau.     of 
William  P. 

7-  3 — Pope,     William,     Jemimah, 

dau.    of   John   &   Elizabeth 

Vardeman. 
9-  1 — Proctor,     Tomas,      Popley, 

dau.  of  Robert  Oneal. 
9-30— Pryor,  Samuel,  Mary  Curd, 

con.  by   John    Curd,  reads: 

"Mv         daughter         Mary 

Given." 

3-  1 — Eobards,  Lewis,  Rachel, 
dau.  of  John  Donelson. 
[she  afterwards  became  the 
wife  of  Andrew  Jackson.] 

4-20 — Ragan,  Amos,  Anne  Reniek. 

8-  2 — Roberts,  Nathan,  Elizabeth 

Taylor. 


8-29— Robertson,    William,    Mary 
Wiekliffe. 

1-19 — Shannon,      Hugh,       Fannv 

Bright. 
1-27 — Smith,  George,    Polly    Gor- 

den. 
1-29 — Smith,      William      Calmes, 

Hannah  Davis. 
2-19 — Spears,        George,       Mary 

Nealey. 
5-  9 — Smith,  John,  Mary,  dau.  of 

Charles  English. 
7-20 — Sample,   John,   Alsey   Hin- 

ton. 
7-25 — Smith,    John,    Eleanor     D. 

Green. 
10-10— Short,  Obediah,  Mary,  dau. 

of  John  Jackson. 
11-21 — Summers,.  John,    Ann   Mc- 

Murtry. 
12-2-4 — Summit       (Samet),     John, 

Margaret  Snap. 
6-18 — Thomas,     John,     Elizabeth 

Poage. 
9-  7 — Vardeman,      John,      Mary 

Spalding. 
6-13 — Willis,  John,  Lucy  Rice. 
11-12— Wallis,     Peter,      Margaret, 

dau.  of  Adam  Fisher. 
11-25 — Walker,      Peter,      Barbara 

Ferguson. 
12-16— Williams,    William,     Eliza- 
beth Duncan. 

1786. 
3-10— Arthur.  Talbot,  Mary,  dau. 

of  William  Hancock. 
5-  4 — Arbucklo.     John,     Hannah, 

dau.  of  Phillip  Peyton. 

1-  3 — Bunton,     John, 

Eagin. 

1-11—  Banta,  Peter,  Rachel  Banta. 
1-12— Baker,     Elijah,      Elizabeth 

McClure. 

2-  5 — Banta,  Jacob,  Kissa  Vorhis. 
4-36— Baker,   William,  Ann   Har- 

beson. 
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12-18- 


12-27- 


5-18 — Bryant,  John,  Mary  Owsley. 
9-19 — Brundage,  Solomon,  Sarah, 

dan.  of  Jeremiah  McCafty. 

-Blair,  Peter,  Sarah  Boyd. 

-Blackford,  Nathaniel,  Mary 

Mackneel,  con.  by  Reuben  & 

Elizabeth  Blackford. 

-Bledsoe.  William,  Patience, 

dau.  of  Thomas  Owsley. 
1-19— Cooler,  Daniel,  Milly"  Ball. 
1-29 — Couts,  Henry,    Sarah,    dau. 

of  Elisha  Freeman. 
2-  5 — Cravens,   Jesse,    Ann    Mc- 

Clure. 
8-1 — Cox,  Eobert,  Jean,  dau.  of 

William  Robinson. 
8-18— Caldwell,      William,    Eliza 

Kennedy. 
11-28 — Caldwell,     James,     Meeke, 

dau.  of  Josephus  Perrin. 
12-28— Chilton,     Thomas,      Peggy, 

dau.  of  Joseph  Bledsoe. 
-Dozer,     Leonard,      Rebecca 

Evans,  sis.  of  Susanna,  wife 

of  Zachary  Dozer. 
-Davis,   Thomas,    Susannah, 

dau.  of  Xoel  Johnson. 
-Embree,    Joseph,     Susanna 

Shackeford. 
3-16 — East,   North,  Karenhabuch, 

dau.  of  Phillip  Peyton. 
6-17 — Flournoy,     Samuel,    Nancy 

Martain. 

George, 


2-  5- 

2-14- 
1-  8- 


6-29- 


-Finley,        George,        Pollv 

Gaines. 
6-  5 — Graves,     Leonard,     Marah 

Gordon. 
8-25— Galialmr,     Patrick,     Judith 

Nowland. 
1-  2 — J lall,  Joseph,  Ann,   dau.    of 

John  Barnet. 
1-12— lloo-iii,      David,      Elizabeth 

Whooley. 
1-12 — Hounsler,    Charles,     Rittah 

Jackson. 


5-25 — Harrison,    William,    Peggv 

Miller. 

5-25 — Hogan,  Presser,  Mary,  dan. 

of    Christopher   and   Sibbe 

Whooley. 

7-19 — Hite,  Joseph,  Sarah  Lewise. 

11-20 — Hope,   Richard,   Eliza  Ew- 

ing. 
11-28 — Harris,  Andrew,  Ede  Hart, 
dau.  of  Josephus  Perrin. 
5-29 — Irvin,  John,  Prudence  Arm- 
strong. 
6-27 — Jennings,     Jonathan,    Ann 

Woods. 
2-24 — Liggit,  John,  Susan  Baker, 

con.  by  Jean  B. 
3-17 — Luney,  Jonathan,  Jane,  dau. 
of  Rachel  Harbeson. 
12-22 — Ligo-et,  James,  Esther,  dau. 
of  James  McClure. 
1-29 — Mahan,  John,  Sarah  Clark. 
2-  9 — McCalla,     Andrew,     Patsey 

Moore. 
3-13— McClanahan,  Thomas,  Eliza- 
beth Fields. 
4-29 — Maruck,  George,  Nelly  Mc- 
Carty. 
10-30 — Mayfield,    George,    Hanner, 

dau.  of  Frederick  Berdett. 
11-25— Myers,      Lewis,     Elizabeth 
McKay  or  McCoy. 
9 — Nolen,  Jesse,  Sally. 

Orear,  William,  Ann  Calk. 


2 
6- 

7- 

6- 

11- 

1- 
2. 

4- 


•ii 

10 — Otman,  Joseph,    Christiana 

Pope. 
13— Prather,      Edward,      Mary 

Dennis. 
13 — Peyton,    Lewis,    Winnefred 

Folwill,  con.    by    Elizabeth 

F. 
2 — Ricknell,   Jacob,   Ann,   dau. 

of  Nath'l  Spelman. 

Ross,  Hugh,  Mary,  dau.  of 

James  Kennedy. 
4 — Ross,   Ambrose,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Samuel  Gordin. 
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5-12 — Ramsey,  James,  Elizabeth 
Lemon. 

6-  6 — Benerson,     En  rent,     Anny 

Banta,  con.  bv  Henry  B. 

7-22— Boss,  Daniel,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  William  Burk. 

7-11 — Bice,  Charles.  Sarah,  dan. 
of  Edmond  Bryant. 

7-27 — Boyal  or  Bial,  John,  Betty 
Jones. 

9-  7 — Budeford  or  Beatlierford, 
John,  Sr..  Mary  Simpson. 
The  clergyman  lias  -written 
on  the  return.  •'Butherford 
says  he  is  97  years  old," 
and  wants  "it 'noted  on  the 
record. 

6-28 — Stephens,  Thomas,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  William  Calk. 

4-26 — Scott,  James,  Jean  Fuller- 
ton,  con.  by  William  Grant, 
guardian. 

7-  8 — Smitb,  James,  Margaret  Ir- 

vin. 

10-12 — Shackelford,   James,    Sarah 

Hiatt. 
11-10 — Stephens,  Jacob,  Bachel  En- 
glish, con.  by  Charles  E. 
12-21 — Stringer,   Limeledge,   Anny 

dau.  of  David  Bly. 
12-24 — Shepherd,    John,    Elizabeth 
Arnold. 
2-20— Taliaferro,  Richard,  Sarah, 

dau.  of  John  Jones. 
4-27 — Thompson.  Joseph.,  Cather- 
ine, dau.  of  Catherin  Jones. 
7-26 — Taylor,   John,    Sarah  Mur- 

pky- 

9-11 — Tuwnsend,      Jabez,     Mary 

Bailey. 
1-  9 — Wright,  William,  Margaret 

Galloway. 
3-4 — Wiimon,     Jacob,      Catey 

Smith. 


3-1S — Wyinan,  Christian,  Anne 
Pyburn. 

3-21 — Woodroof,  John,  Mary  Own- 
bey. 

4-  7 — Wright,  Jesse,  Dosha,  dau. 

of     Philip    and    Winnefred 

Payton. 
7-29— Willson,       George,       Polly 

Mitchell. 
.     — Watts,     George,     Prudence, 

dau.  of  Bachel  Blan. 
1-  9 — Yager,  Absalom,  Mary  Wy- 

ley. 

17S7. 

6-23 — Arbuckle,  Samuel,  Barsha- 
ba,  dau.  of  Philip  and  Win- 
nefred Peyton. 

5-  9 — Boone,      Jeremiah,      Joyce 

Nevil. 

8-30— Bradley,  Edward,  Molly, 
dau.  of  Charles  and  Mar- 
garet Duncan. 

9-25— Ballow,  Charles,  Elizabeth 
Marshall,  eon.  by  William 
and  Mary  Ann  and  Eliza- 
beth M. 
10-13 — Boston,  Benjamin,  Sarah 
Loony,  eon.  by  David  L. 

1-  2 — Cook,  John,  Margaret  For- 

bis,  con.  by  James  F. 

2-  5 — Chisum,    Elisha,    Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  James  Walden. 
4-28 — Crow,    Jacob,  Eleanor 

Wright. 
1-22 — Duncan,   Charles,  Margaret 

Burnsides,    con.    bv   Bobert 

B. 
5-  2 — Davis,  Jesse,  Polly,  dau.  of 

Daniel    and    Easter    Chap- 
man. 
8-30— Dean,  Bobert,  Mary  Bogers, 

con.  by  Anthony  B. 
11-29 — Dooley,       James,       Bachal 

Moore. 
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8-17 — Paris,  Johnson,  Jean,    dan. 

of  Mary  Lankford. 
6-22 — Hamilton,     William,     Mary 

Baughnian. 
8-13 — Helms,      Marcus,     Kebecca 

Cade. 
9-27 — Harbour,     Elijah,     Hannah 

Bell.  eon.  by  Robert   Mont- 
gomery. 
10-29— Hind,  Samuel,  Peggy  Willis 

Arnold,  eon.  by  Nicholas  A. 
7-24 — Knary,    Christian,   Barbara 

Garslrwiler. 

1-  1 — Levi,       Soloman,     Frances 

Jackson. 
1-16 — Logan,     Nathaniel,    Judith, 

dan.  of  Moty  Wilson. 
3-  1 — Lankford,  Benjamin,  Nancy 

Peyton. 
9-  5 — Lair,     George,     Catherine 

Hogland. 
9-2S — Lowe,   Samuel,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  John  Peter. 
11-2.1 — Laws,     Jeremiah,    Frances 

Durham,  con.  by  John  and 

Mailha  D. 

2-  1 — Menefee,      Jarrot,      Sarah 

Price. 

3-  8 — MeXelly,  John,    Susannah, 

dau.  of  Samuel  Duncan. 
8-  1 — Mason,   James,   Sally,   dau. 

of  Thomas  Feland. 
1-  6 — Pope,  Alamander,  Susannah 

dau.  of  Christopher  Sutton. 
2-20 — Pope,    Humphrey,     Lettice 

Wilcox. 

4-  5 — Ping,  John,  Elizabeth  Bry- 

an r. 

10-  9— Powell,  William,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Markham  and   Ann  Mar- 
shall. 
1-12 — Reburn,  Robert,  Jean,  dau. 

of  Thomas  Stevenson. 

7-19— Riddle,    Moses,    Catherine, 

dau.  of  Samuel  Hazel. 


11-19 — Rock,  James,  Mary  Sword. 
1-16 — Sconce,      John,      Margaret 

Hamilton. 
11-13 — Yeats,    Charles,    Prudence, 

dau.  of  George  Pointer. 

1788. 

2-  6 — Andrew,  David,  Mary,  dau. 

of  Jabis  Cooley. 

4-  1 — Adams,     Matthew,     Esther 

Barnet. 

3-  S — Be  swill,  John,  Pollv,  dau.  of 

David  Floyd. 

5-  2 — Becker,      Christian    Henry, 

Charity  Mannon. 
8-27 — Bryant,  James,  Rosetta  Wy- 

ley. 
12-  1 — Bigham,  John,  Alice  Kilpat- 
rick. 
6-22 — Codinton,  Benjamin,  Katey 

Howdershalt. 
8-  9 — Coffman,       John,        Peggy 
Boyles. 
10-20— Crofford,    Alexander,    Mar- 
garet, dau.  of   Jean   McEl- 
wee. 
12-25— Clark,      Christ,      Elizabeth 
Adams,  dau.  of  Katy,  wife 
of  Christopher  Haner. 
-Dobson,  Joseph,  Betty  Mat- 
thews. 

-Farris,       Thomas,      Ruthy 
Moore,  con.  by  Joseph  M. 
-Fletcher,  Robert,  Agnes  Ca- 


7-2 

1-31 

3-29 


sey. 


4-18 — Foreman,  David,  Elizabeth 
Horine.  [His  name  is  signed 
to  the  bond  in  German  script 
and  spelled  Fuhrman.] 
12-31— Gilbert,  Barnabas,  Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  George  and 
Mary  llelleeost. 

1-  3 — Harman,  Israel,  Kizea 

Thompson. 

2-  6 — Haggard,  William,  Rosanna 

Nowell. 
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4-  1 — Hart,  Israel,  Elizabeth 

Price. 

5-  6 — Hogin,  James,  Jean,  dau.  of 

Anthony  and  Isabella  Rog- 
ers. 

7-29 — Henderson,  John,  Nancy, 
dau.  of  Christopher  Single- 
ton. 

8-30 — Jones,      Josiah,      Barbara, 
dau.    of    Gresey     (Gracey) 
Baxter. 
10-28— Jones,  John,  Polly  Floyd. 

1-22 — Kenley,  James.  Theodotia, 
dau.  of  Philip  Thurman. 

5-  9 — Kennedy,  Joseph,  Paty, 
daughter  of  Josephus  Per- 
rin. 

9-  2 — Kilburn,     Henry,     Charity, 
dau.  of  "William  Pointer. 
10-11 — Kennedy,    David,  Elizabeth 
Thompson. 

2-11 — Lewis,  John,  Hannah  Steph- 


2-21 


ens,  eon.  bv  Abraham  S. 


-Lvon,  Ezekiel.  Martha,  dau. 

of  Martha  Hill. 
8-  5 — Lawson,   David,  Ann,    dau. 

of  William  Richardson 
11-  7 — Lynam,  Andrew,   Elizabeth 

dau.    of   John     and    Rachel 

Green. 
2-14— McQuerry,  John.  Elizabeth, 

dau.    of   Abram  and    Sarah 

Price. 
2-28 — Mann,  Jacob.  Mary,  dau.  of 

Elizabeth  Arnold. 
3-14 — McKinney,  Archibald,  Jean, 

dau.  of  James  McClure. 
3-27 — McFadden,  James,  Martha, 

dan.  of  John  Graham. 
4-2 — McClure,      Robert,       Peggy 

Hind,  con.  by  James  H. 
4-10 — McCormick,    Hugh,     Eliza- 
beth Josling. 
7-12 — May,     Jesse,  Ann.     dau.  of 

Charles  English. 


7-24 — Mitchell,  William,  Susanna, 
eldest  dau.  of  James  Davis. 

4-15 — Nicholson,  William,  Penni- 
lipe  Moore. 

2-  5 — Pointer,  John,  Agnes  Terry, 
step-dau.  of  Morton  Trap. 

8-  6 — Pointer,       William,       Sally 

Chapman. 
10-23 — Parks,  William,  Agnes,  dau. 

of  Margaret  Collier. 
11-  9 — Pollard,       James,       Nancy 

Rudeford  (Rutherford). 

1-  8 — Ragan,  Amos,  Esther  Black, 

con.  by  Thomas  B. 

2-  5 — Robeson,    Hosea,    Drusilla, 

dau.     of  James  and    Sarah 

Nevil. 
7-14 — Roberts,    Alexander,     Lucy 

Shackleford. 
5-  3 — Sandusky,      John,     Nancy, 

dau.  of  Peter  Brunts. 
11-13— Shackleford,  Richard,  Tabi- 

tha  Baldock,  con.  bv  Levi  B. 
2-14— Taylor,      John      Marshall, 

Mary  Powell,    con.  by    Ed- 

mond  and  Lucy  P. 
3-28 — Walker,     Alexander,    Jane 

McClure. 

9-  8 — Wooclroine,    James,    Anney 

Jackson. 
10-10 — Wyatt,  John,  Mary.  dau.  of 
William  Pearle. 

1789. 

4-20— Ashby,  Silas,  Sarah  Collett. 

1-  1 — Baxter,  James,  Mary,'  dau. 
of  Jacob  and  Sarah  Har- 
mon. 

1-12 — Broaden,  John,  Elizabeth 
Powell,  sis.  of  James  and 
Nanny  Faris. 

3-10— Brown,  Bartlett,  Ann  Bry- 
ant, con.  by  Rubin  Arnold, 
guard. 

6-27 — Brown,  John,  Nancy  Ping, 
con.  bv  John  P. 
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10-29 — Blankenbecker.  S  a  m  u  e  1, 
Mary  Tryor.  [  William  Von 
Tryor  is  on  the  consent  as 
witness]. 

12-  8— Bright.  John,    Betsy    Mary 

Hawkins. 
3-17— Collier,     Robert,      Eebekah 

Campbell. 
5-14 — Cravens,  Jesse.    Ann,    dau. 
of  James  McLure. 

7-  5 — Cope,  Martin,  Catey  Zach- 
erice.  [Cope's  name  is  sign- 
ed to  the  bond  in  German  as 
follows :  Mardin  Kob.  Frid- 
rieh  Zachris  is  written  on 
the  bond  as  a  witness]. 

9-  3 — Craig,  James,  Mary  Culber- 
son, con.  by  James  Craig 
and  Mary  Culberson. 

1-18— Dolton,  *  William,  Delilah 
Ire son. 

6-  2 — Dillingham,  Joshua,  Esther 

Chapman. 
9-27— Evins,  John,  Nancy  Talbot. 
12-31 — Estes,  Abraham,   Margaret, 

dau.  of  Daniel  and  Ann  Mc- 

Cormack. 
7-11— Fletcher,  Thomas,  Elizabeth 

Harrison. 
10-30— Fourney,    Nicholas,    Eliza- 
beth, dau.  of  Peter  Waner. 

[Fourney \s  name    is  signed 

in  German,  "Foray."]. 
1-24 — Gibbs,   Jeremiah,    Barbara, 

dau.  of  Joseph  Brown. 
2-20 — Gilmore,  James,  Losey  Lod- 

den. 
2-17 — Hogan,  Jamea,  Polly,  dau. 

of  Mary  Simpson. 
2-27 — Huston,       Nathan,       Anne 

Montgomery. 

7-  9 — Hamilton,     James,     Cecelia 

Coliver. 
10-15— Hudgens,  Daniel,  Dollv  Mc- 
Neally. 


11 
6 

12 
1 
1- 

o. 
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-15 


13 


(- 


12 
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10 — Hamilton,  Alexander,  Mar- 
tha, dau.  of  Thomas  Smith. 

24 — Jones,      James,    Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Nathaniel  Spilman. 
■Kennedy,  James,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  William  Warren. 
-MeAdams,   Joseph,    Nancy, 
dau.  of  William  Bailey. 

26 — MeQuerry,  Samuel,  Mary 
Young,  con.  by  William  M. 
and  Sarah  Y. 

26 — Moore,  Samuel,  Polly  Allen. 

■  2 — Mansfield,  John,  Pollv  Cres- 
her. 

14 — Manspiles,  John,  Eebeccah 
Simmons. 

-Maekey,  James,  Sarah,  dau. 
of  John  and  Mary  Sampson. 
-Morris,  John,  Mary  Burd 
(or  Baird). 

19 — Morrison,  Sally  Layton. 
7 — Montgomery,     John,    Jane 
Elliott. 

16 — McKenzie,  John,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Shackelford. 

22 — Mayheld,  Isaac,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Linn  Banks. 

16 — Nash,  William,  Anny  Hud- 
gens. 
6 — Neel,  William,  Rachel  Ma- 
graw,  con.  by  James  Welch. 

18 — Noaks,  George,  Nancy  Mc- 
Guire. 

•  4 — Nollind,    John,    Mary   Tur- 
ner. 
9 — Owsley,  Daniel,  Anne  Slade. 

10 — Pow,  William,  Jerusha,  dau. 
of  Joseph  Brown. 
6 — Ramsey,  Seth,    Lucy,    dau. 
of  William  Hiatt. 

-11 — Row,  John,  Mary  McKain. 

13 — Son,  Abraham,  Catey    Fer- 
rel. 
7 — Stephenson,   Thomas,   Han- 
nah McNeil  v. 
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3-31 — Smith,  George,  Nancy,  dau. 

of  Benjamin  and    Jeminiali 

Wash. 
7-17— Step,  Gholson,  Rachel  Nel- 
son. 
11-14 — Sutton,       Rowland,       Jane 

Flacke. 
9-  2 — Trunibo,    George,     Susanna 

Coffman. 
9-17 — Talbott,  James,    Unity   De- 

witt. 
2-  2 — Vaughn,  James,  Bedy,  dau. 

of  James  and  Susanna  Far- 

ris. 
7-27— "Ward,    Thomas,   Mary 

Beard. 
9-30 — Williams.  Andrew,  Massey, 

dau.  of  William   and  Ama- 

dore  McQuerry. 
11-11 — Waggoner,    John,    Peggy 

Zachariss. 

10-  6 — Young,  James.  Sally,  dau.  of 

George  Breeding. 

11-  2 — Young,  Edward,  Kezia,  dau. 

of  William  Renick. 

1790. 

2-17 — Allen,  John,  Eleanor  Lynch. 

2-10 — Bush,  Benjamin,  Margaret, 
dau.  of  John  McClure. 

3-11 — Burdett,  Joshua,  Gracev 
Floyd. 

4-  7 — Batiste,  John.  Hannah,  dau. 
of  Andres  Shuch.  [This  man 
is  probably  the  same  as  Jean 
Batiste  St.  On  ere,  who  ap- 
pears occasionally  on  the 
county  records]. 

4-10 — Bnckner,  Thomas,  Hannah 
dau.  of  Ambrose  Burton. 


5-12- 
5-17- 
6-30- 
2-11- 


2-23- 


10-11- 

10-27- 

12-27- 
4-6- 

3-25- 

10-19- 

4-22- 
6-  5- 

7-23- 

10-26- 

12-22- 

8-19- 
12-22- 


— Burks,  Nicholas,  Polly,  dau. 
of  William  Mason,  Sr. 

-Ball,  W  i  1 1  i  a  m,  L  e  1 1  i  c  e 
Smith. 

—Banks,  William,  Rachel, 
dau.  of  Samuel  Marksbury. 

—Carson,  Alexander,  Anney 
Hudgens. 

—Crow,  Abraham,  Mary  Hen- 
derson. 

— Compton,  Richard,  Eliza- 
beth Comens,  con.  by  Geo. 
Mayfield,  her  guardian,  who 
says,  "her  parents  is  dead." 

— Collyer,  Moses,  Elizabeth 
Spalden. 

—Cook.  Joseph,  Sally  Boyles. 

-Duncan,  George,  Elizabeth 
dau.  of  Mary  Phillips. 

— Engleman,  Simon,  Polly 
Griggs. 


James,    Sally   Master- 
Robert,      Fanny 


-Ely. 

son. 

-Franklin 
Crutchfield. 

-Frazer,  Martin,  Sukey,  dau. 
of  the  widow  Peyton. 

-Feland,  James,  Isabel  Rob- 
inson, con.  by  Christopher 
Greenup,  guardian. 

-Forbis,  Jonathan,  Florence 
Montgomery,  con.  bv  Jane 
M. 

-Floyd,  David,  Catey  Bur- 
dett, con.  bv  Frederick  and 
Mary  B. 

-Green,  William,  Ann  Mar- 
shall, con.  by  Markham  M. 

-Graves,  William,  Nancy, 
dau.  of  William  Owsley. 
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REPORT  OF  NEWSPAPERS,  MAGAZINES,  PAMPHLETS  AND 
BOOKS  FOR  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 


January,  February,  March. 


Newspapers 

The  State  Journal,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

"Woodford  Sun,  Versailles,  Ky. 

The  Central  Herald,  Lancaster, 
Ky. 

Shelby  Record,  Shelbyville,  Ky. 

Rocky  Mountain  Herald.  

Harrodsburg  Leader,  Harrods- 
burg, Ky. 

Courier  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Lexington  Herald,  Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Word, 

Magazines 

Popular  Electricity,  and  the 
world 's  Advance — A  beautiful 
and  interesting  magazine. 

Magazine  of  the  Missouri  Histori- 
cal Society. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnologv, 
Bulletin  Xo.  53. 

Illinois  Historical  State's  Jour- 
nal.   

Judical  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes. 

Philippine  Library,  Bulletin  of  the 
—Manila,  P.  T. 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society, 
Transactions  of — 

Library  of  University  of  Illinois, 
Exchange  Div. — Urbana,  111. 
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Monthly  List  of  State  Publications 
—Washington,  Sept.  1913. 

The  "World's  Work  for  December 
1913. 

February  1914: 

Indiana  State  Library — Bulletin — 
Indianapolis. 

Illinois  State  Library — Bulletin — 
Springfield. 

The  United  Empire,  The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  Journal,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

Journal  of  Navy  Department.  U.  S. 
Marine  Corps,  No.  117-119  East 
21th  Street,  New  York. 

Poultry  Journal — Louisville,  Ky. 

Journal  of  Library  of  Congress — 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Journal  of  Daughters  of  American 
Bevolution — Washington,  D.  C. 

March,  1914: 

The  United  Empire,  Colonial  Insti- 
tute, London,  Eng. 

Journal  of  History  &  Politics,  Iowa 
City,  Iowa. 

The  Central  Herald — Lancaster, 
Ky.  This  is  one  of  the  best  all 
around  newspapers  in  the  West, 
We  regret  that  until  1913  it  had 
not  joined  the  Round  Table  of 
our  Ky.  papers  in  the  Historical 
Kooms. 
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Books 
From  the  Missouri  Historical  So- 
ciety, a  gift  of  two  splendid  vol- 
umes, prepared  by  Governor 
David  Francis,  of  the  Louisiana 
Centennial  Exposition — for  that 
Company  at  St.  Louis,  190-4.  The 
books  are  elegantly  gotten  up  in 
gray  cloth  binding,  beautifully 
illustrated  .with  people  and  build- 
ings and  scenes  of  that  grand 
Exposition. 

Magazine 

Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
and  Biography. 

Portfolio  of  Engravings  from  Wur- 
ternburg.  Germany  of  rarest 
paintings  in  Kome  and  Berlin. 

Daughter  of  American  K evolution 
— "Washington,  D.  C.  (Magazine.) 
Pennsylvania  Magazine. 

Purdue  University  —  Bulletins  — 
Sept.  1913-Marcii  1914,  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana. 

Indiana  Magazine  of  History,  In- 
diana University. 

The  United  Empire — The  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  Journal,  Lon- 
don, Eng. 

The  Washington  Historical  Quar- 
terly, Seattle,  Wasnington. 

Monthly  List  of  State  Publications 
— January  1914,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Library  of  Congress,  Vol.  5,  No.  1. 


New  Histories 
The  Society  has  just  received 
"Porter's  History  of  Louisiana. 
in  4  Vols.'"'  It  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  ever  issued,  of  this  re- 
markable State  of  the  South.  It, 
begins  with  the  Spanish  occupa- 
tion in  1718 — is  elegantly  illus- 
trated, and  as  interesting  as  'tis 
valuable,  to  the  people  of  the  State, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Mexican  Situation 
As  we  go  to  press  news  reaches 
us  of  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz 
by  our  marines,  and  of  the  first 
American  blood  being  shed  in  the 
unfortunate  trouble  with  Mexico. 
At  this  writing  it  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  we  will  be  forced  by 
Huerta  into  a  real  war  on  his  pre- 
tended government  or  not.  Of 
course  the  insult  to  our  flag  can  not 
pass  unnoticed,  but  we  sincerely 
trust  the  matter  may  be  adjusted 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
bloodshed. 

With  the  advanced  position 
which  this  great  Christian  nation 
holds  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  in  the  advocacy  of  peace  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  necessity  has 
driven  us  to  our  present  stand  as 
regards  Mexico.  We  want  this  na- 
tion to  be  so  great  and  so  good  that 
the  other  nations  of  the  earth  will 
not  fear  the  strength  of  our  army 
and  navy  so  much  as  they  will  fear 
to  lose  our  sympathy  and  respect. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 
1893—189: 


Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson 

A  Kentuckian  TTho.  Removing  to  Illinois.  Had  a  Dis- 
tinguished Career  and  Reached  the  Vice 
Presidency  of  the  United  States 

A  Sketch  of  His  Public  Services. 

BY 

GEORGE  BABER 


o/c 


* 


ADLAI  EWING  STEVENSON. 


A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  PUBLIC   SERVICES. 


By  George  Baber. 


The  first  century  of  American 
government  witnessed  a  triumphant 
popular  protest  against  the  sway 
of  aristocratic  wealth  so  long  domi- 
nant over  the  masses  of  Europe.  It 
gave  birth  to  the  aristocracy  of 
heart  and  brain,  illustrating  its 
mastery  in  the  life  and  character  of 
such  men  as  Benjamin  Franklin, 
who  chained  the  very  lightnings  of 
the  sky  and  put  them,  as  it  were, 
at  the  service  of  the  human  race. 
This  sublime  achievement  illumina- 
ted the  earliest  development  of 
American  progress  and  demon- 
strated what  could  be  done  in  the 
new  freedom  by  a  penniless  boy 
who,  starting  in  the  homeless 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  won  the 
world's  recognition  by  his  own  ge- 
nius and  courage.  The  Colonial 
Pievolution  and,  thereafter,  the  gov- 
ernment of  George  Washington  es- 
tablished the  sovereignty  of  mental 
culture,  of  moral  worth  and  heroic 
patriotism  as  the  inspiring  source 
of  our  institutions.  Royal  prerog- 
atives were  laid  aside.  The  people 
put  on  the  garments  of  an  enlight- 
l  democracy,  and  the  new  era 


of  intellectual  vigor  brought  for- 
ward the  Jeffersons,  the  Madisons, 
the  Jacksons  and  Clays,  who  set  a 
new  pace  for  human  progress 
everywhere. 


Following  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  the  leaders  of  the 
people  rose  from  the  people  them- 
selves. It  was  a  test  of  personal 
courage  and  wisdom  which  bore 
onward  to  victory  over  every  vicis- 
situde. When  the  memorable 
struggle  of  1800  began  between 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  end- 
ing in  the  success  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, the  die  was  cast  in  favor  of 
a  popular  tide,  which  increased  in 
volume  through  seven  successive 
administrations  to  that  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  Jacksonian  impulse 
of  1829  was  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
fluence which  had  brought  it  into 
power;  and,  fortified  by  the  teach- 
ings of  Jefferson,  Madison  and 
Monroe,  maintained  its  onward 
course,  securing  the  foundations  of 
a  great  organization  which,  from 
time  to  time,  transmitted  its  spirit 
to  a  National  Democracy  which 
governed  the  land  with  hardly  an 
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interruption  until  the  political  eon- 
test  of  1860  and  the  outbreak  of 
Civil  War. 

It  was  when  the  heroic  States- 
man of  the  Hermitage  was  about 
retiring  from  public  life  that  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  was  born,  October  23, 
1S35,  in  Christian  County.  Ken- 
tucky*, -where  his  boyhood  was 
spent,  until,  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
At  Bloomington,  young  Stevenson 
entered  Wesleyan  University,  but, 
at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  ac- 
companied by  his  classmate  and 
relative,  James  S.  Ewing,  he  re- 
turned to  Kentucky  to  complete 
his  collegiate  training  in  Center 
College,  then  under  the  presidency 
of  Rev.  John  C.  Young,  the  ablest 
instructor  of  young  men  in  the 
Southwest.  At  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion of  1856,  Mr,  Stevenson,  owing 
to  the  death  of  his  father,  returned 
to  Bloomington,  abandoning  grad- 
uation at  Center  College.  He 
thereafter  prepared,  at  once,  for 
the  legal  profession  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1858.  Shortly 
after  entering  the  practice,  thomrh 
a  studious  lover  of  the  law,  lie  de- 
veloped a  decided  fondness  for 
public  life  and  became  prominent 
in  the  political  activities  of  the 
day.  He  was  appointed  to  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  Master  in 
Chancery  which,  under  the  law  of 
Illinois,  is  equivalent  to  an  impor- 
tant judgeship.  He  gave  four 
years  of  service  to  this  position 
and  made  a  creditable  official  rec- 
ord. Though  a  Democrat,  he  was 
elected  in  a  strongly  Republican 
district    to  the    office  of    Common- 


wealth's Attorney  which  he  held 
for  three  years  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  courts  and  the  bar, 
irrespective  of  party.  His  per- 
sonal popularity,  his  unusual  elo- 
quence, and  his  attractive  oratory 
made  him  potential  before  juries 
and  strong  before  the  people  far 
beyond  the  lines  of  party  organi- 
zation. Thus  began  a  career  which 
passed  from  local  into  broader 
politics,  fraught  with  rich  fruits 
of  victory  and  fame.  It  was  the 
case  of  the  young  statesman  aris- 
ing from  a  small  beginning  by  vir- 
tue of  his  own  rectitude  and  fidel- 
ity to  the  people. 


In  1871  the  Democrats  of  the 
Bloomington  district  were  stirred 
by  the  ambition  to  elect  their  Con- 
gressional nominee.  A  heavy  Re- 
publican majority  confronted  them. 
It  was  compact,  active  and  appar- 
ently confident.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  Democrats  were  re- 
quired to  pick  their  most  available 
leader — a  man  that  could  win. 
Popular  sentiment  turned  toward 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  and  he  was 
nominated  enthusiastically  by  the 
District  Convention.  Such  were 
the  auspices  which  attended  his  in- 
duction into  the  arena  of  National 
politics.  Without  either  money  or 
prestige,  he  enteied  the  field 
against  a  formidable  rival.  It  was 
a  heated  contest  from  start  to  fin- 
ish. It  was  a  brave  fight,  appeal- 
ing with  singular  effect  to  the 
younger  men  who  looked  with  ad- 
iniration  upon  the  rising  Ken- 
tuckian — and  the  district  itself 
contained  many  Democrats  who, 
having  migrated   from  the   ''Blue 
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(.trass    Region,"     now    cheerfully 

thronged  to  his  standard.  The  Re- 
publican leaders,  hitherto  so  con- 
dent,  soon  began  to  fear  defeat. 
A  tide  had  set  in  which  they  could 
neither  suppress  nor  restrain :  and, 
weeks  before  the  election,  the  evi- 
dences of  Stevenson's  impending 
victory  were  distinctly  manifest. 
The  result  was  anxiously  antici- 
pated even  beyond  the  borders  of 
Illinois.  Stevenson  had  risen 
above  mere  party  intrigues,  and 
was  thus  to  achieve  a  triumph  amid 
the  shouts  of  a  Republican  district. 
He  won  the  race  by  a  handsome 
majority. 


older  and  more  experienced  than 
himself  in  the  public  service.  He 
seemed,  in  fact,  to  be  a  predestined 
statesman. 


Mr.  Stevenson's  entrance  into 
the  44th  Congress,  December  6, 
1875,  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
Democratic  success  in  the  Presi- 
dential struggle  of  1876.  With 
dignified  bearing,  without  osten- 
tation, but  with  manly  address,  he 
took  up  his  task  as  the  representa- 
tive of  an  important  constituency. 
He  soon  made  an  impression  that 
betokened  a  distinguished  career 
among-  the  real  workers  of  the 
House.  Ever  dutiful  in  attendance 
upon  the  House,  always  well  in- 
formed, and  ever  ready  for  the 
consideration  of  legislative  ques- 
tions, he  was  soon  classed  among 
the  laborious  students  of  current 
affairs.  Whatever  lie  did  or  said 
with  reference  to  legislative  meas- 
ures was  timely,  pertinent  and, 
therefore,  effective.  He  shared 
universal  respect  and  confidence, 
exerting  even  a  greater  influence 
than    many     prominent     members 


The  44th  Congress  was  es- 
pecially noteworthy  in  its  member- 
ship, it  contained  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  distinguished  men, 
and  became  the  arena  iu  which  was 
conducted  the  memorable  contro- 
versy of  1876-7  over  the  contested 
election  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  Presi- 
dential candidates  of  their  respec- 
tive parties.  Mr.  Stevenson  be- 
came, in  that  Congress,  an  intimate 
friend  and  associate  of  such  emi- 
nent statesmen  as  Alexander  PI. 
Stephens,  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  John  H. 
Reagan,  John  G.  Carlisle,  Proctor 
Knott.  James  A.  McKenzie.  James 
G.  Blaine,  George  F.  Hoar,  Wil- 
liam R.  Morrison,  Samuel  J.  Ran- 
dell,  James  A.  Garfield  and  others 
of  similar  importance.  Each  of 
these  statesmen  became  warmly  at- 
tached to  him  personally  by  rea- 
son of  his  simplicity,  his  candor, 
his  dignity  and  grace.  Though  a 
new  member  of  the  House  he  took 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  Electoral  Com- 
mission which  had  been  tempor- 
arily established  to  determine  the 
validity  of  the  (doctoral  votes  of 
Louisiana  and  Elorida,  on  which 
hinged  the  result  of  this  final  con- 
test between  Tilden  and  Hayes. 
Tt  had  been  shown  upon  investiga- 
tion to  be  indisputably  clear  that 
the  votes  of  those  States  had  been 
lawfully  cast  for  Mr.  Tilden,  giv- 
ing him  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  votes  in  the  electoral  college; 
but  in  pursuance  of  a  deeply  laid 
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scheme,  and  acting  upon  purely 
partisan  aims,  the  commission 
had  determined  to  transfer  the 
votes  of  Louisiana  and  Florida 
from  Tilden  to  Hayes,  thereby  os- 
tensibly electing  the  latter  by  a 
majority  of  only  a  single  vote. 
No  such  infamous  fraud  had  ever 
before  blackened  the  annals  of 
American  history,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  so-called  "Election" 
thus  consummated  by  the  corrupt 
commission  by  Mr.  Hayes,  has 
rendered  his  name  a  bye-word  and 
a  reproach  for  all  subsequent  cen- 
turies. The  American  people,  ir- 
respective of  party,  have  continu- 
ously felt  as  now  unutterably  hu- 
miliated by  this  criminal  elevation 
of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  who  him- 
self had  been  compelled  to  confess 
his  own  defeat.  This  memorable 
event  elicited  a  great  debate.  Mr. 
Stevenson  delivered  a  speech 
which  commanded  the  whole  coun- 
try's attention  and  created  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  a  few 
words,  in  the  course  of  his  argu- 
ment he  condensed  all  that  it  was 
needful  to  say  in  characterizing 
befittingly  the  action  of  the  com- 
mission. Those  words  were  the 
following,  viz.: 

"The  record  will  stand  that  this 
tribunal  shut  its  eyes  to  the  light 
of  truth,  refused  to  hear  the  undis- 
puted proof  that  a  majority  of 
seven  thousand  legal  votes  in  the 
Stat-'  of  Louisiana  for  Tilden  was 
by  a  fraudulent  returning  board 
changed  to  eight  thousand  major- 
ity for  Hay.-.-.  The  Republican 
Representative,  Mr.  Purnian,  has 
solemnly   declared  upon  this  floor 


that  Florida  had  given  its  vote  to 
Tilden.  I  am  not  surprised  that 
two  distinguished  Republican 
Representatives  from  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Seely  and  Mr.  Pierce, 
have  in  such  thrilling  tones  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  the 
judgment  of  this  tribunal.  By  this 
decision  fraud  has  become  one  ol 
the  legalized  modes  of  securing 
the  vote  of  a  State." 

If  the  unparalleled  scandal  in- 
cident to  the  fraudulent  elevation 
of  Hayes  to  the  Presidency  could 
be  eliminated  from  our  National 
annals,  the  history  of  our  institu- 
tions from  George  Washington  to 
Woodrow  Wilson  would  be  forever 
freed  from  a  similar  stain. 


Mr.  Stevenson  was  defeated  for 
re-election  to  Congress  in  1876,  his 
opponent,  Hon.  T.  W.  Tipton,  be- 
ing successful,  by  a  small  majority; 
but  he  was  again  the  Democratic- 
nominee  and  Avas  re-elected  over 
Mr.  Tipton,  who  was  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  the  46th  Con- 
gress.  In  the  46th  Congress  Mr. 
Stevenson  not  only  maintained  the 
high,  rank  which  he  had  won  in  the 
44th  Congress,  but  greatly  in- 
creased his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
rising  young  statesmen  of  the  day. 
At  the  end  of  this  Congress,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  at 
Bloomington  in  conjunction  with 
his  old  partner,  Hon.  James  S. 
Ewing,  thus  re-establishing  one  ol 
the  ablest  and  most  successful  law 
firms  in  Illinois.  He  was  a  leading 
delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  of  1880  and 
1884,  taking  a  decided  part  in  sup- 
porting the  nomination  of  Clove- 
land     and      Hendricks      in      1884. 
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Onder  the  first  Cleveland  adminis- 
tration, he  held  the  important  of- 
fice of  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  the  duties  of  which  he 
ably  discharged  and  which  gave 
him  ample  opportunities  for  culti- 
vating the  acquaintance  and  friend- 
ship of  the  influential  men  of  his 
part}'  who  subsequently  united 
with  zealous  enthusiasm  in  having 
the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion of  1892  nominate  him  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with 
Mr.  Cleveland,  who  then  made  bis 
third  and  most  successful  race  for 
the  Presidency,  defeating  the  re- 
election of  President  Benjamin 
Harrison  by  a  large  majority  in 
the  electoral  college.  It  it  well  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Stevenson 
greatly  contributed  to  the  success 
of  this  campaign,  his  personal 
popularity  in  Illinois  assuring  a 
brilliant  Democratic  victory  in  that 
State.  His  election  to  the  Vice- 
Presidency  was  hailed  with  a  de- 
gree of  popular  enthusiasm  not 
less  than  that  which  greeted  the  re- 
election of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Illinois 
went  apparently  wild  with  joy  over 
the  event,  and  in  every  county  of 
the  State  there  ensued  public  meet- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
patriotic  congratulations. 


The  Vice-Presidency  was  the 
culminating  point  in  Mr.  Steven- 
son's interesting  career.  It 
marked  the  height  of  a  series  of 
brilliant  political  events  which  at 
one  time  seemed  to  forecast  his 
elevation  to  the  Presidency  itself. 
As  presiding  office*  of  the  Senate, 
he  was  as  courtly  as  was  John  0. 
Breckinridge  when    occupying   the 


same  exalted  station  from  March 
4,  1857,  to  March  4,  1861.  His 
bearing  was  always  dignified,  self- 
poised  and  admirable,  challenging 
without  question  the  cordial  re- 
spect of  both  parties  in  that  dis- 
tinguished body — a  fact  that  was 
impressively  demonstrated  when, 
February  27th,  1897,  a  testimonial 
in  which  every  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate participated  was  presented  to 
him  by  the  Senators,  each  elo- 
quently paying  tribute  to  the  im- 
partial and  conscientious  perform- 
ance of  his  duties.  The  written 
testimonial,  accompanying  an  ele- 
gant set  of  silver,  was  drawn  by 
the  scholarly  pen  of  Hon.  George 
F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  one  of 
the  greatest  Senators  who  had  rep- 
resented that  State  since  the  days 
of  "Webster  and  Choate.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson's leave-taking  of  the  Senate 
was  gracious,  eloquent  and  pa- 
thetic. 

In  1897  President  McKinley, 
when  making  his  first  appoint- 
ments under  his  first  administra- 
tion, indicated  his  s>:reat  fondness 
and  admiration  for  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  had  for  the  second  time  been 
presented  to  the  country  as  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  by  designating  him  as 
the  leading  Democratic  member  of 
the  Bi-metallic  Commission,  which 
ho  appointed  in  pursuance  of  a 
congressional  enactment.  Associ- 
ated with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  this 
commission  was  Hon.  James  B. 
McCreary,  who  now,  for  the  second 
time,  holds  the  great  place  of  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky.  The  labors  of 
the  commission,  despite  its  able  and 
faithful    service,   were    confronted 
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by  great  antagonism  in  both 
Europe  and  America  and  were 
practically  fruitless  to  the  financial 
world. 


The  last  important  political  cam- 
paign led  by  Mr.  Stevenson  was  in 
1908  as  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  Governor  of  Illinois.  The  con- 
test was  marked  by  great  vigor  and 
enthusiasm.  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
defeated  by  only  a  small  majority. 
In  regard  to  this  contest,  Hon. 
Fred  J.  Kern,  of  Belleville,  Illi- 
nois, in  the  course  of  an  interesting 
article  printed  in  the  Belleville 
Democrat  of  recent  date,  made  the 
following  statement,  viz. : 

"Adlai  E.  Stevenson  did  not 
confine  his  activities  to  the  poten- 
tialities of  office-holding.  It  is  an 
open  question  to  this  day  whether 
he  was  not  elected  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois when  he  ran  against  Deneen. 
Many  good  men  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  assert  that  Deneen  was  made 
Governor  the  second  time  by 
underhanded  and  clandestine 
frand  and  trading,  and  that  Stev- 
enson was  cheated  out  of  the  office 
to  which  he  was  honestly  elected 
by  the  people  at  the  polls." 


The  career  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  as 
we  more  fully  contemplate  it,  pre- 
sents him  as  a  man  whose  best 
qualities  were  of  nobler  stamp 
than  those  of  a  mere  candidate  for 
official  place.  There  was  in  him  a 
spiritual  \\<x\\t  that  made  him 
greater  and  grander  than  could 
all  the  honors  that  are  linked  with 
him  name.  His  close  friendships, 
his  devotion  to  hooks,  his  apprecia- 


tion of  art,  his  immeasurable  love 
of  wife  and  children  alike  filled  his 
mind  and  heart  with  an  inspiration 
that  guided  his  ambitions  more 
wisely  and  safely  than  the  shouts 
of  the  multitudes  that  followed 
his  leadership  in  contests  for 
party  supremacy.  Men  looked  to 
him  for  the  achievement  of 
political  victories;  but  he  felt 
that  his  main  duty  lay  in 
teaching  men  how  to  carry  their 
faculties  through  the  strife,  the 
collisions  and  the  rivalries  of  life 
without  damaging  other  people  or 
being  damaged  by  them.  Hence 
his  gentleness,  his  self-possession, 
his  thoughtf ulness,  his  love  of  jus- 
tice,  his  contempt  for  every  species 
of  sham  or  fraud,  and  his  cultiva- 
tion of  all  qualities  that  made  him 
a  delightful  companion,  keeping  his 
soul  always  true  and  firm  to  the 
purposes  that  make  for  maturity 
of  character.  A  few  years  ago. 
when  the  cares  of  public  office  had 
been  dismissed,  he  wrote  a  book 
entitled  "  Something  of  Men  I 
Have  Known,"  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  numerous  events  is  re- 
counted and  the  characteristics  of 
public  men  portrayed  with  the 
finest  touches  of  a  gifted  pen;  but 
from  start  to  finish  only  the 
sweetest  memories  are  told  and 
the  bravest  deeds  of  eminent 
men  narrated.  The  volume  is 
replete  with  tributes  to  per- 
sonal virtues,  with  anecdotes 
and  sentiment,  with  ennobling 
praise  of  old  associates,  and  with 
joyous  stories  of  the  best  things 
that  human  life  affords.  The  nar- 
ratives are  so  pure,  so  unsoiled, 
that  he  freely  dedicated  the  pages 
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to  his  wife,  "Letitia  Green  Steven- 
sou,  the  patient  listener  to  these 
twice  told  tales."  The  book  is  in 
fact  an  unfolding  of  his  interesting- 
life  to  the  tender  eyes  of  the  best 
and  dearest  woman  he  ever  knew. 
Such  was  Adlai  E.  Stevenson, 
standing  erect  and  unblemished  in 
the  white  light  of  his  career  from 
bovhood  to  old  a»-e. 


Mr.  Stevenson  was  an  orator 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  such  men 
as  Richard  H.  Menefee  and 
Thomas  F.  Marshall.  His  oration 
at  Bloomington  on  the  Centennial 
Anniversary  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  bis  well  remembered  address, 
July  30,  1907,  at  the  Jamestown 
(Va.)  Exposition,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  assembling  of  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Burgesses,  the  first 
legislative  body  that  ever  sat  upon 
the  Western  Continent,  will  bear 
favorable  comparison  with  the 
best  specimens  of  English  elo- 
quence or  with  the  best  utterances 
of  Webster  and  Clay  in  the  days  of 
their  very  prime. 


Mr.  Stevenson  died  June  14, 
1914,  after  some  weeks  of  distress- 
ing sickness  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital,  of  Chicago,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  Bloomington  for 
medical  care  and  treatment.  He 
had  experienced  serious  nervous 
prostration,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Stevenson  about  live 
months  before,  and  from  which  it 
soon  appeared  that  he  could  not 
recover.  His  body  was  conveyed 
to  Bloomington  for  burial  by  the 
side  of  his  wife,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  had  always  prevailed 


an  unutterable  devotion.  The 
ceremonies  attending  the  funeral 
occasion  from  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  the  city,  were 
witnessed  by  thousands  of  grief- 
stricken  people.  Hon.  James  Cos- 
tello.  Mayor  of  Bloomington, 
issued  on  the  occasion,  the  followr- 
ing  proclamation,  viz. ; 

"The  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its 
noblest  sons,  and  we  his  neigh- 
bors feel  keenest  his  passing  away. 
Bloomington  is  in  tears.  The  ten- 
derest  child,  the  bent  old,  those  oc- 
cupied in  the  professions  and  in 
business  feel  alike  the  spell  of  sor- 
row. There  was  only  one  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Our  loved  city  shall 
not  have  his  like  again.  To  him 
who  has  so  exalted  our  community 
we  cannot  do  enough  honor. 

"By  virtue  of  my  office  as 
Mayor  of  Bloomington,  I  commend 
the  business  men  of  Bloomington 
in  their  purpose  to  close  their 
doors  tomorrow  between  the  hours 
of  2  and  4  o'clock  when  the  funeral 
will  be  in  progress." 

This  official  tribute  to  the  de- 
ceased statesman  was  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  pathetic  and  elo- 
quent eulogies  that  were  spoken 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elliott,  pastor  of 
the  church,  and  the  Rev.  Martin  I). 
Hardin.  In  the  course  of  his  truly 
eloquent  and  heart-touching 
eulogy,  Mr.  Hardin  portrayed  Mr. 
Stevenson's  character  in  befitting 
terms,  saying: 

"His  was  a  singularly  happy  life 
in  the  conscious  love  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  was  singularly  well 
poised.  He  had  ambition  without 
selfishness  or  sordidness;  fidelity 
to  principles  without  bitterness,  or 
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partisanship ;  great  cordiality 
without  wearing-  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve;  an  irrepressible  and  irre- 
sistible humor  without  frivolity; 
a  profound  sense  of  life's  serious- 
ness without  heaviness ;  dignity 
without  dullness  or  distance :  honor 
without  haughtiness  or  condescen- 
sion; broad  culture  without  pedan- 
try, and  a  nature  profoundly  re- 
ligious, without  cant  or  bigotry." 

Such  a  character  as  is  here  as- 
cribed to  Mr.  Stevenson,  being 
stated  without  extravagance  of 
speech,  deserves  to  be  immortal- 
ized in  the  annals  of  the  Republic 
which  he  served  as  a  statesman,  by 
Illinois,  and  especially  by  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  of  his  boyhood  and 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  educa- 
tion. 


Kentucky  has  freely  shared  with 
sister  States  the  children  of  her 
own  loins  and,  in  return,  the  chil- 
dren themselves  have  reflected 
honor  upon  their  native  soil.  Fore- 
most of  the  States  that  have  thus 
been  blessed,  whether  in  peace  or 
in  war,  is  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Illinois.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  most  distinguished,  if  not 
a  majority,  of  the  Governors  of  Illi- 
nois and,  likewise,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Senators  and  Represen- 
tatives of  that  State  in  Congress, 
from  Ninnian  Edwards,  of  Logan 
County,  Kentucky,  to  Abraham 
Lincoln,  have  been  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky; and  ranking  with  the  high- 
est and  noblest  in  the  list  must  al- 
ways stand  the  stainless  name  of 
Adlai  Ewinff  Stevenson. 


A  Hundred  \ears  Ago 


MacArthur's  Raid 

The  Treaty  of  Peace 
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A  HUNDRED    YEARS    AGO— MACARTHUR'S    RAID—THE 

TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

By  A.  C.  Quisenberry. 


MACARTHUR'S  RAID. 


Notwithstanding  General  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison's  brilliant 
and  valuable  services  in  bis  cam- 
paigns in  the  Northwest,  which 
culminated  in  the  decisive  victory 
at  the  Thames,  not  a  great  while 
after  that  event  he  resigned  his 
commission  as  Major  General  in 
the  regular  army  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  bestowed 
upon  him  about  the  time  that  his 
appointment  as  a  Major  General  of 
Kentucky  militia  expired.  He  was 
driven  to  this  course  much  against 
bis  will,  by  the  treatment  he  was 
receiving  from  General  Armstrong, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  who  had 
shown  his  own  incompetency  as  a 
commander  in  the  field,  and  was 
probably  consumed  with  jealousy. 
His  slights  and  insults  to  Harrison, 
the  successful  General,  were  of 
such  a  character  that  in  order  to 
preserve  his  own  self-respect  no 
course  was  open  to  the  latter  ex- 
cept to  resign.  His  resignation  be- 
ing accepted,  he  retired  to  private 
life,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  North- 
west by  General  Duncan  Mac- 
Arthur,  then  of  Ohio,  who  had  pre- 
viously been  for  some  years  a  citi- 
zen of  Mason  County,  Kentucky, 
whence  he  had  gone  in  179(5  with 
General  Nathaniel  Massie  as  one  of 


the  colony  of  Kentuckians  who 
founded  the  town  of  Chillicothe, 
Ohio. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Thames 
about  the  only  other  service  of  im- 
portance performed  by  Kentucky 
militiamen  in  the  Northwest  was  in 
what  with  some  propriety  might  be 
called  Dudley's  Raid,  but  is  known 
in  history  as  MacArtkur's  Raid. 
Collins  says  that  Major  Peter  Dud- 
ley led  this  raid,  but  both  McAfee 
and  Lossing  say  that  it.  was  led  by 
General  Duncan  AfacArthur,  of 
which  fact  it  appears  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  was  the  movement 
which  finally  closed  all  military 
operations  whatever  in  the  North- 
west, and  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  troops  who  participated  in  it 
belonged  to  Major  Peter  Dudley's 
battalion  of  mounted  Kentuckians, 
which  fact  has  given  Major  Dud- 
ley's name  great  prominence  in 
connection  with  that  raid,  much  of 
the  success  of  which  was  due  to  his 
exertions. 

In  the  summer  of  1814  General 
MacArthur  received  orders  from 
the  War  Department  to  organize  an 
expedition  against  the  Pottawa- 
taniie  Indians  on  Lake  Michigan, 
who  were  making  hostile  demon- 
strations; and  he  called  upon  the 
Governors  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
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for  live  hundred  mounted  men  each, 
to  rendezvous  at  Urbana,  Ohio,  on 
September  20th,  1814.  The  Gover- 
nor of  Kentucky  did  not  receive  the 
requisition  until  after  August  20th, 
when  he  promptly  called  out  his 
quota  of  the  troops,  and  before  the 
appointed  time  they  were  en- 
camped at  Urbana ;  where,  on  Sep- 
tember 20th,  they  were  organized 
into  a  battalion  of  seven  companies, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Peter 
Dudley,  of  Frankfort,  with  Elijah 
Berry  as  adjutant,  Robert  Crouch 
as  quartermaster,  James  I.  Pen- 
dleton as  paymaster,  and  Dr.  John 
Boberts  as  surgeon.  The  battalion 
was  composed  of  the  following 
companies,  namely:  Captain  Elijah 
McClung's  company,  from  Mont- 
gomery County:  Captain  James 
Sympson's  company,  from  Clark 
County;  Captain  Thomas  P. 
Moore's  company,  from  Boyle 
County;  Captain  John  Miller's 
company,  from  Hardin  County; 
Captain  Martin  II.  Wickliffe's 
company,  from  Nelson  County; 
Captain  Isaac  Watkins'  company 
from  Franklin  (?)  County,  and 
Captain  Joseph  B.  Lancaster's 
company,  from  Fayette  (  ?)  County. 
A  small  battalion  of  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Ohio  militia- 
men joined  them  at  Urbana,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  whole  force  was 
properly  organized,  and  prepared 
to  march  under  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  detachment  was  ac- 
companied by  Major  Charles  S. 
Todd,  of  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  who 
was  then  ;ni  inspector  genera]  of 
the  United  States  Army,  who 
served  as  adjutant  general  of  the 
expedition;  and  the  brigade  major 


was  Captain  William  Bradford,  of 
the  Seventeenth  United  States  In- 
fantry, whose  home  was  in  George- 
town, Kentucky. 

On  September  2Sth  this  expe- 
dition set  out  on  the  march  against 
the  hostile  Indians.  Near  Lower 
Sandusky  (now  Fremont,  Ohio), 
they  were  joined  by  seventy-four 
friendly  Indians  of  the  Shawanese, 
Delaware  and  Wyandot  tribes, 
under  their  respective  chiefs, 
Lewis,  Wolf  and  Civil  John.  They 
then  marched  to  the  point  on  the 
Eiver  Huron  where  the  hostile  In- 
dians Avere  said  to  be  assembled, 
but  found  no  Indians  there,  nor 
traces  of  Indians;  whereupon  the 
troops  were  inarched  to  Detroit, 
which  they  reached  on  October  9th. 

At  this  time  the  critical  condition 
of  the  American  forces  at  Fort 
Erie,  in  Upper  Canada,  recently 
captured  by  the  Americans,  in- 
duced (ieneral  MacArthur  to  at- 
tempt a  diversion  in  their  favor 
which  would  call  off  some  of  the 
British  forces  which  were  so  sorely 
pressing  them;  and  in  order  to  ac- 
complish this  xmrposc  he  deter- 
mined to  make  a  dashing  raid  into 
Canada  with  his  little  army,  now 
consisting  of  about  seyen  hundred 
and  twenty  men,  the  bulk  of  whom 
were  in  Major  Peter  Dudley's  bat- 
talion of  Kentuckians. 

The  object  of  the  expedition,  as 
well  as  its  destination,  were  kept 
profoundly  secret,  and  to  divert 
suspicion  from  its  true  object  it 
was  given  out  privately  that  the 
men  were  to  march  against  an  In- 
dian town  on  the  Saginaw  River, 
ma-  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
Detroit.  On  October  20th,  1814, 
they  suddenlv  crossed  the  St.  Clair 
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River  into  Canada ;  and  passing 
through  the  French  settlement  at 
Beldoon,  and  over  the  Thames  bat- 
tle ground,  they  pushed  rapidly 
forward  into  the  interior  of  Can- 
ada. 

On  November  -1th  they  reached 
the  village  of  Oxford,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  people  there,  who 
had  not  received  the  slightest  in- 
timation of  their  coming.  On  the 
5th  they  reached  Burford,  where 
the  Canadian  militia  had  thrown 
up  intrenchnients,  and  where  it  v;as 
anticipated  that  a  sharp  contest 
would  take  place.  The  militia,  how- 
ever, abandoned  their  entrench- 
ments, and  fled  upon  MaeArthur 's 
approach,  and  rilled  the  whole 
country  with  consternation  and 
alarm. 

Arriving  at  Brantford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Grand  Eiver,  Mac- 
Arthur  found  the  passage  of  that 
stream  contested  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  sup- 
plemented by  some  British  dra- 
goons and  Canadian  militia;  and 
after  a  scattering  skirmish  with 
these.  across  the  river,  lie 
turned  aside  from  his  course 
and  fell  upon  Malcolm's  Mills, 
where  he  had  a  brisk  light  with 
some  five  hundred  and  fifty 
British  troops  under  Colonels 
Bwason  and  Bostwick.  MaeArthur 
dismounted  his  men  and  attacked 
the  enemy,  who  soon  retired  in  con- 
fusion, after  suffering  a  loss  of 
eighteen  killed,  nine  wounded  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
taken  prisoners.  MaeArthur 's 
!■)--;  \v;is  one  killed  and  six 
wounded.  The  Americans  de- 
stroyed    Malcolm's     Mills,     which 


were  the  chief  dependence  for  flour 
for  the  British  troops  in  that  vi- 
cinity. At  this  point  they  wcw 
two  hundred  and  twenty-live  miles 
from  Detroit,  in  a  country  now 
thoroughly  aroused  and  swarming 
with  militia,  as  well  as  with  hostile 
Indians  and  British  regulars;  and 
they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  and 
without  the  hope  of  any  reinforce- 
ments that  could  be  sent  to  their 
assistance.  MaeArthur  now  turned 
westward,  toward  Dover,  in  pur- 
suit of  a  host  of  fleeing  militia. 
At  Savareen's  Mills  he  captured 
sixty-live  of  these,  and  burned  the 
mills.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
his  men  camped  near  the  town  of 
Dover,  having  captured  thirty  more 
of  the  Canadian  militia,  and  burned 
two  other  mills  which  had  been 
manufacturing  flour  for  the  British 
General  Drummond's  army. 

Under  cover  of  the  diversion 
created  by  MaeArthur 's  move- 
ments, the  American  forces  had 
safely  retired  from  their  dangerous 
position  at  Fort  Erie,  and  had  fal- 
len back  to  Buffalo.  At  Dover, 
General  MaeArthur  received  au- 
thentic information  of  this  fact. 
The  situation  of  his  little  band  of 
rough  riders  (who  had  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  raid) 
was  now  a  very  critical  one.  They 
were  more  than  two  hundred  miles 
from  Detroit,  their  nearest  point 
of  safety,  and  were  in  the  heart  of 
the  enemy's  country,  wholly  un- 
supported from  any  direction, 
utterly  destitute  of  provisions  for 
the  men  or  forage  for  their  horses, 
and  in  hourly  expectation  of  attack 
by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the 
enemy,    as    the    country    had    been 
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aroused  far  and  wide  and  the  peo- 
ple and  troops  were  flocking  in 
hosts  to  the  pursuit.  The  retreat 
to  Detroit  was  now  begun,  and  lay 
mostly  through  a  tract  of  unset- 
tled and  desolate  territory  where  a 
few  sheep,  precariously  taken  now 
and  then,  furnished  the  only  sub- 
sistence of  the  men. 

In  retiring  they  were  pursued  for 
a  great  portion  of  the  way  by 
eleven  hundred  British  regulars, 
who  had  struck  their  trail  at  Do- 
ver. After  a  well  conducted  and 
orderly  retreat  of  nearly  a  week's 
duration,  the  weary  and  worn  but 
resolute  band  of  raiders  reached 
Sandwich,  Canada,  just  across  the 
St.  Clair  River  from  Detroit,  on 
November  17th,  1S14:  and  the  next 
day  they  were  honorably  dis- 
charged from  further  service,  and 
returned  at  their  convenience  to 
their  homes  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

General  Robert  B.  McAfee  says 
in  his  History  of  the  Late  War  in 
the  Western  Country  (published  in 
Lexington.  Kentucky,  by  TTorsley 
&  Smith,  in  1816):  "Thus  termi- 
nated an  expedition  which  was  not 
surpassed  during  the  war  in  the 
boldness  of  its  design  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  it  was  conducted. 
It  was  attended  with  the  loss  of  one 
man  only  on  our  part,  while  that  of 
the  enemy  was  considerable  in 
men,  as  well  as  in  the  injury  done 
to  his  resources.  It  •>.;;-  with  great 
difficulty  that  General  Drurnmond 
could  subsist  his  troops,  even  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  mills  in  his  vicin- 
ity; and  without  them  hi-  difficul- 
ties must  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased." 

This  was  incomparably  the  most 


brilliant  raid  of  the  War  of  1812; 
and  the  only  similar  event  in  Amer- 
ican history  with  which  it  can  prop- 
erly be  compared,  especially  in  the 
points  of  unshrinking  audacity  and 
peerless  daring,  was  the  "Ohio 
Raid"  of  the  Confederate  General, 
John  II.  Morgan,  in  1863.  It  is  a 
strange  and  an  interesting  fact  that 
of  the  Kentuekians  and  Ohioans 
who  road  side  by  side  in  encounter- 
ing the  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of 
Mae  Arthur's  Raid  in  1814,  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  many  of  those 
Kentuekians  rode  with  Morgan  in 
the  Ohio  raid  in  1S63,  and  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  many  of  those 
Ohioans  rode  against  them.  Such 
are  the  mutations  of  time. 

for  almost  a  month  MacArthur's 
little  band  of  mounted  riflemen 
had  ridden  here  and  there  at  will 
through  the  enemy's  country, 
spreading  consternation  every- 
where ;  opposed  by  great  hosts  of 
militiamen  and  many  regulars 
(they  themselves  being  merely  raw 
militiamen) ;  diverting  their  op- 
ponents from  swelling  and 
strengthening  General  Drum- 
mond's  ranks  for  an  assault  upon 
the  weak  post  of  Fort  Erie;  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  prop- 
erty that  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  enemy's  troops; 
and  finally  returning  to  their  start- 
ing place  with  the  loss  of  only  one 
man.  It  was  a  record  to  be  proud 
of,  and  to  be  always  preserved  with 
jealous  care  in  American  history. 

General  MacArthur,  in  his  of- 
ficial report  of  the  raid,  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  said:  "I 
have  the  support  of  all  the  troops 
in  assuring  you  that  to  the  military 
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talents,  activity  and  intelligence 
of  Major  Charles  S.  Todd,  who 
acted  as  my  adjutant  general,  much 
of  the  fortunate  progress  and  issue 
of  the  expedition  is  attributable." 
Major  Peter  Dudley  and  Captain 
William  Bradford  were  also  highly 
commended  by  the  General  for 
their  zeal,  activity  and  intelligence. 

MacArthur  *s  bold  and  success- 
ful expedition  has  received  very  lit- 
tle attention  in  any  of  the  numerous 
histories  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
in  many  of  them  it  is  not  mentioned 
at  all.  This  present  account  of  it 
(picked  up  "a  little  here  and  a  lit- 
tle there"  from  various  sources), 
brief  as  it  is,  is  probably  the  full- 
est that  has  ever  been  given  in  any 
one  narrative. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has 
seen  only  one  account  of  the  raid  in 
any  British  history  of  the  War  of 
1812;  and  that  is  in  Mr.  James 
Hannay's*  work:  "How  Canada 
Was  Held  for  the  Empire;  the 
Story  of  the  War  of  1812,"  pub- 
lished in  Toronto  in  1905.  The 
"other  side"  of  any  story  is  al- 
ways interesting,  so  Mr.  Hannay's 
account  of  Mac-Arthur's  Raid  is 
.given  here.    It  is  as  follows : 

"The  last  effort  of  American 
ruffianism  in  the  peninsula  of 
Western  Canada  was  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  raid  in  October  and  No- 
vember, 1814.  MacArthur  seems 
to  have  been  stimulated  to  this  ef- 
fort by  the  successful  foray  of  a 
band  of  ruffians  who  issued  from 
the  garrison  of  Detroit  on  the  20th 
of  September  and  spread  fire  and 

•The  title-paf?e  says  the  book  is  "By 
James  Hannay,"  but.  the  work  itself  bears 
incontrovertible  internal  evidence  that  it 
was  written  by  Baron  Munchausen. 


devastation  through  an  entire  Ca- 
nadian settlement,  bringing  to 
utter  ruin  and  misery  twenty- 
seven  families.  MacArthur 's  raid 
was  on  a  larger  and  more  am- 
bitious scale.  With  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  mounted  men  from  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  he  left  Detroit  on  the 
22nd  of  October  and  proceeded  up 
the  western  side  of  Lake  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  20th  crossed  the  St. 
Clair  Biver  and  entered  Canada. 
The  absurd  Lossing,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse for  MacArthur 's  conduct,  says 
the  movement  was  made  in  conse- 
quence of  'the  critical  situation  of 
the  American  army  under  General 
Brown  at  Fort  Erie,'  and  that  its 
object  was  'to  make  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  the  General.'  As  the 
siege  of  Fort  Erie  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  British  a  month  be- 
fore MacArthur  started,  and  as 
General  Brown  was  not  there  at 
all,  but  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  his 
command  at  Fort  Erie  having  been 
transferred  to  General  Izard,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  alleged  rea- 
sons for  MacArthur 's  raid  did  not 
exist.  It  was  undertaken  simply 
for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  the 
cheap  glory  it  might  yield. 

"MacArthur  passed  up  the 
northern  side  of  the  Thames  to 
Moravian  Town,  and  thence  to  Ox- 
ford. The  country  through  which 
he  passed  was  given  up  to  indis- 
criminate plunder,  the  houses  of 
the  settlers  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
and  the  miserable  inhabitants  were 
left  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger. 
His  design  was  to  advance  to  Bur- 
lington Heights,  but  at  the  Grand 
River  he  learned  that  a  detachment 
of  the  103rd  was  after  him.     This 
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five  miles   a     day  during  his    ad- 
vance to  that  point.    On  November- 
5th  lie  turned  at  the  Grand  River, 
and     changed     his     course ;     and, 
though    retiring,  was  not    actually 
retreating  at  that  time.    Pie  accom- 
plished     the     two      hundred     and 
twenty-five  miles  from  the   Grand 
Biver  to  Detroit  by  November  17th, 
a  period  of  thirteen  day-,  during 
which    time  he    made  an    average 
march  of   a  little  less   than  seven- 
teen miles   a   day.     This   does   not 
indicate  that  he  was  •"scampering' 
back     much    faster    than     he    had 
come,"     but    quite    the    contrary, 
for    he    made    a  march    of    eight 
miles     a     day     less     on     his     re- 
treat    than      he     had     made     on 
his  advance.    No  doubt  this  was  in 
order  to    let  the    British  regulars 
"get  within    eight  miles  of    him.'' 
which    they    could    not  have    done 
otherwise.     In    the    Thames   cam- 
paign    Governor     Shelby's     army 
marched    from   Cincinnati   to    the 
Portage,  on  Lake  Erie,  a  distance 
of    two   hundred    and   seventy-five 
miles,  in  fourteen  days,  an  average 
daily    march     of    about    nineteen 
miles;  and  they  were  riding  leis- 
urely,    with   no     enemy   anywhere 
near    them.      They  made  a    much 
more  rapid  march  in  their  advance 
than    MacArthur    did  in    his    so- 
called        "precipitate         retreat." 
Shelby's    army  in    a    leisurely  ad- 
vance road    nineteen    miles  a  day. 
MacArthur 's  battalion  in  "a  pre- 
cipitate    flight"      rode     seventeen 
miles  a  day. 

After  leaving  the  Grand  River, 
Mac-Arthur  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
upon  the  British  at  Malcolm's 
Mills  on  November  6th,  and  within 


tlie  next  few  days  he  won  other  vic- 
tories at  Savareen's  Mills  and 
Dover,  and  of  all  these  Mr.  Hannay 
evades  mention,  as  they  occurred 
during  the  time  that  ho  had  the 
raiders  in  "a  precipitate  flight." 
MacArthur  did  not  leave  Dover 
until  November  10th,  upon  which 
date  his  real  retreat  began,  and  on 
the  17th,  a  week  later,  he  was  in 
Detroit.  During  all  the  time  be- 
tween November  5th  and  Novem- 
ber 17th  the  eleven  hundred  regu- 
lars of  the  103rd  British  regiment 
•"did  not  get  within  eight  miles" 
of  Mac-Arthur's  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  raw  militiamen,  who  were 
retreating  at  the  average  rate  of 
not  quite  seventeen  miles  a  day. 
That  was  indeed  a  sad  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

Mac-Arthur  won  every  right  in 
which  he  was  engaged  during  the 
raid  (and  there  were  five  or  six  of 
them) ;  he  killed,  wounded  and  cap- 
tured four  hundred  and  fifteen  of 
the  enemy,  with  a  loss  of  only  one 
killed,  six  wounded  and  none  cap- 
tured, on  his  own  part-,  he  de- 
stroyed the  mills  upon  which  the 
British  forces  in  all  that  part  of 
Canada  depended  for  their  bread, 
and  created  a  diversion  which  en- 
abled the  American  garrison  to 
evacuate  Fort  Brie  in  safety.  All 
these  facts  seem  to  show  abund- 
antly that  on  this  brilliant  and  suc- 
cessful raid  he  had  done  something 
more  for  his  country  besides  "mak- 
ing its  name  detested  and  despised 
in  Western  Canada." 

After  this  raid  there  was  no 
other  active  service  by  Kentucky 
militiamen  in  the  War  of  1812  until 
the  New  Orleans  campaign,  in 
which  they  gloriously  closed  it. 
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THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 

As  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  did 
more  than  any  other  one  man  to 
bring  about  the  War  of  1812,  in 
defense  of  the  national  honor  and 
the  rights  of  our  people,  so,  also, 
he  did  at  least  as  much  as  any 
other  one  man  to  bring-  about  an 
honorable  peace.  So  it  appears 
that  there  may  be  just  cause  for 
the  claim  that  by  reason  of  his 
eloquence,  his  influence,  and  his 
actions,  the  State  of  Kentucky  in 
his  person  both  opened  and  closed 
that  war,  which  the  soldiers  of  Ken- 
tucky had  waged  more  earnestly 
and  successfully  than  the  soldiers 
of  any  other  individual  State  had 
done. 

The  negotiations  for  peace, 
which  were  begun  shortly  after  the 
battle  of  the  Thame.-,  in  October, 
1813,  had  their  origin  in  the  offer 
of  Alexander,  Czar  of  Russia,  to 
act  as  mediator  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britian,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  bring  the  war  to  a  close. 
The  United  States  accepted  the 
offer,  and  to  that  end  the  Presi- 
dent appointed  James  A.  Bayard 
and  Albert  Gallatin  to  act  in  her 
behalf,  together  with  John  Quincey 
Adams,  then  our  Minister  to  Rus- 
sia, in  negotiating  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Great  Britain, 
however,  declined  the  mediation  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  on  the  grounds 
that  the  causes  which  had  led  to 
a  declaration  of  war  involved  cer- 
tain maritime  and  internal  regula- 
tions of  the  British  government 
which  could  not  properly  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitrament  of  any 
foreign  power;  but  at  the  same 
time  eke  expressed  an  entire  will- 


ingness to  negotiate  with  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  either  at  Lon- 
don, or  at  Gottenburg,  in  Sweden, 
as  the  United  States  might  elect. 

President  Madison  accepted  this 
proposition,  and  designated  Got- 
tenburg as  the  place  for  the  meet- 
ing. Afterwards,  however,  the  city 
of  Ghent,  the  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  East  Flanders,  in  Belgium, 
was  substituted  for  Gottenburg  <•!<. 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  two  countries. 

The  commissioners  named  by 
Great  Britain  were  Lord  Gambler, 
Henry  Goulburn  and  William 
Adams,  all  trained  and  experienced 
diplomats.  The  President  named 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts; 
James  A.  Bayard,  of  Delaware; 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  Jonathan  Russell,  of  Rhode 
Island.  Christopher  Hughes,  of 
Xew  York,  at  that  time  our  Charge 
de  Affaires  at  Stockholm,  Sweden, 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
American  commissioners. 

The  American  commissioners 
proceeded  without  delay  to  Ghent, 
where  they  were  soon  joined  by 
the  British  commissioners;  and  on 
August  6th,  1814,  the  business  in 
hand  was  begun.  At  the  first  inter- 
view the  proceedings  were  opened 
on  the  part  of  the  British  commis- 
sioners by  the  expression  of  an 
earnest  desire  for  peace,  and  the 
assurance  that  their  government 
was  ready  to  do  anything  consist- 
ent with  the  national  honor  to  ef- 
fect so  desirable  an  object.  Mr. 
Adams,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  and  the  United 
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States  government,  expressed  an 
entire  reciprocation  of  these  senti- 
ments, and  a  sincere  disposition 
upon  their  part  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  peace  upon  principles  that 
would  be  just  and  honorable  to  all 
parties  concerned. 

Throughout  the  long-continued 
sessions  of  the  arbitrators  the 
American  commissioners  main- 
tained practically  absolute  har- 
mony among  themselves,  as  well  as 
with  their  British  co-laborers. 
Henry  Clay  was  always  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  discussions, 
and  he  was  the  ablest  of  them  all. 
The  discussions  were  conducted 
throughout  in  the  most  courteous 
manner,  although  wide  differences 
in  the  views  of  the  representatives 
of  the  two  countries  sometimes 
threatened  the  most  formidable  ob- 
structions to  a  final  amicable  agree- 
ment: and  there  were  times  when 
it  seemed  that  the  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  would  be  of 
no  avail.  The  most  serious  differ- 
ences arose  over  the  claims  of  the 
Americans  to  the  right  of  their 
fishermen  to  take  fish  off  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  claim  of 
the  British  to  the  right  of  navigat- 
ing the  ?»Iis.>i><ippi  river,  which 
had  at  that  time  become  a  stream 
from  source  to  mouth  wholly  with- 
in the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States.  America 
yielded  her  alleged  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  fisheries  off  the  New- 
foundland eoast  on  equal  terms 
with  the  British,  to  whom  the  fish- 
eries undoubtedly  belonged;  and 
Great  Britain  yielded  her  alleged 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi 
River,  which  belonged  entirely  to 
the  United  States,  as  much  so  as 


the  Hudson  or  the  Potomac.  The 
only  other  point  that  was  probably 
hotly  contested  was  the  alleged 
right  of  search  and  impressment, 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  which 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the 
war.  The  British  commissioners 
refused  to  yield  this  point,  and  the 
matter  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
way  in  the  treaty  of  peace  as  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  joint  commis- 
sioners. However,  the  British 
never  afterwards  attempted  to 
practice  their  alleged  right  of 
search  and  impressment,  and  long- 
ago  ceased  to  claim  it  as  a  right. 
Great  Britain  was  permitted  to 
"save  her  face"  in  the  matter  of 
this  alleged  right,  which,  however, 
she  then  and  there  tacitly  aban- 
doned. 

A  "Treaty  of  Peace  and  Amity 
between  His  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  United  States"  was  finally 
agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  countries,  and  was 
signed  by  them  at  Ghent  on  De- 
cember 24th,  1814,  after  they  had 
been  in  session  for  three  months 
and  eighteen  days.  The  treaty 
was  immediately  dispatched  to 
London  by  special  messengers, 
where  it  was  ratified  on  the  28th  of 
the  same  month  by  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, who  afterwards  became  King 
George  IV.  The  same  messengers 
who  had  carried  the  treaty  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Prince  .Regent, 
sailed  with  it  on  January  2,  1815, 
to  the  United  States,  and  arrived 
at  Xew  York  on  February  11th. 
The  glad  tidings  of  peace  were 
wholly  unexpected,  and  produced 
the  most  intense  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  to    which  the    good    news 
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rapidly  spread.  If  there  was  an 
exception  anywhere  to  the  general 
rejoicing,  it  was  in  Xew  England, 
where  the  so-called  "Peace  Party" 
pointed  exultingly  to  the  tact  that 
immunity  from  search  and  impress- 
ment was  not  stipulated  in  the 
treaty;  and  this,  with  every  evi- 
dence of  pride  and  satisfaction, 
they  claimed  as  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  their  rjropheeies,  the 
patriotism  of  their  course  in  ob- 
structing the  war  in  every  way  they 
possibly  could,  and  the  truth  of 
their  oft  repeated  declaration  that 
"the  war  was  a  failure." 

The  public  rejoicing  over  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  no  less  intense 
and  exuberant  in  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  than  it  was  in  the 
United  States ;  for  it  meant  re- 
newed and  immediate  prosperity 
for  them  all.  Several  handsome 
medals  commemorative  of  the 
event  were  struck  in  England. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  17th, 
1815,  and  was  promulgated  the  next 
day  by  proclamation  of  President 
Madison.  Meanwhile,  between  its 
signing  by  the  joint  commissioners 
at  Ghent  on  December  24th,  1814, 
and  its  ratification  by  the  United 
States  Senate  on  February  17th, 
1815,  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
of  Xew  Orleans  was  fought  on  Jan- 
uary 8th,  1815,  but  of  course  the 
leaders  of  the  contending  armies 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been 
signed — at  least  Genera]  Jackson 
did  not,  but  there  is  very  good  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  General  Pack- 
enham  and  his  higher  officers  did. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty  of 


peace  provided  that  all  territories, 
places  and  possessions  whatsoever 
taken  by  either  party  during  tin. 
war,  or  which  might  be  taken  after 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  should  be 
restored  without  delay;  but  it  is 
now  known  that  Great  Britain,  in 
this  particular,  at  least,  was  not 
acting  in  good  faith.  At  the  very 
time  the  treaty  was  being  negoti- 
ated at  Ghent,  the  British  were  as- 
sembling in  their  West  Indies  pos- 
sessions by  far  the  most  formidable 
military  force  they  had  as  yet  em- 
ployed in  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
which  they  were  then  negotiating 
to  close.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
1814  (just  a  month  before  the  sign- 
ing of  the  treaty),  this  force  of 
fourteen  thousand  men,  mostly 
regulars,  sailed  in  sixty  great  ships 
from  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  for  the 
conquest  of  Xew  Orleans,  which  it 
was  expected  would  be  taken  by 
surprise  and  easily  captured. 
When  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  in  Ghent  the  British  gov- 
ernment well  knew  that  the  fact 
could  not  become  known  in  New 
Orleans  before  February,  1815,  and 
they  fully  believed  that  that  city 
would  then  be  in  the  possession  of 
the  strong  force  that  had  been  sent 
to  take  it.  Upon  the  basis  of  this 
possession  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  British  government  to  claim 
and  hold  not  only  the  city  of  Xew 
Orleans,  but  the  whole  of  our 
Louisiana  purchase,  that  mighty 
empire  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  the  United  States  had  pur- 
chased from  Napoleon,  the  Em- 
poror  of  Prance,  only  twelve  years 
before.  The  minutes  of  the  nego- 
tiations at  Ghent,  as  kept  by  Albert 
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Gallatin,  show    that    Mr.  Goulson, 
speaking  in    behalf  of   the  British 
commissioners,      said,      in      exact 
words:  "We  do    not  admit    Bona- 
parte's construction  of  the  law  of 
nations;  we  can  not  accept  it  in  re- 
lation to  any  subject-matter  before 
us."     The  hidden  meaning-  behind 
that    sentence  the    American  com- 
missioners   did    not    penetrate   at 
the    time.     The    British    ministry 
had  from  the   first  absolutely  de- 
nied the  ricdrt  of  Xapoleon  to  sell 
the    Louisiana    Territory    to    the 
United  States:  and.  secretly,  they 
did  not   intend    that  the    treaty  of 
Ghent  should  apply  to  our  Louisi- 
ana   purchase  at  all.    as  they  held 
that  under  the  law  of  nations  the 
United  States  had  no  legal  right  to 
buy  nor    had  Xapoleon    any  legal 
right    to    sell  that    territory:  and 
that,  therefore,  the  first  article  of 
■the    treaty  of   peace  did    not,  and 
could  not.  apply  to  that  territory. 
These  facts  did  not  become  known 
until  long  after  the  war  was  over. 
and  peace  was  secure,  but  they  are 
now  established  by  proofs  that  can 
not  be  refuted.     Happily,  at  Xew 
Orleans  Andrew  Jackson  and  "the 
hunters   of    Kentucky"    prevented 
an  indefinite    prolongation  of    the 
war   by   the    utter    defeat    of    the 
British   and  all   their  secret  plans 
against  the  integritv  of  our  coun- 
try. 

The  treaty  did  not  by  any  means 
secure  all  that  our  country  had 
hoped  for,  but  it  obtained  for  us 

many  advantages  of  material  bene- 
fit at  the  time,  as  well  as  ever  since. 
An  eminent  historian  has  said  of  it: 

"But  far  more  important  to  this 
country  and    the    world  than    the 


security   of  incidental   advantages 
was  the  establishment  by  the  war 
of  the  positive  and  permanent  in- 
dependence  of  the   United   States, 
and  with  it  a  guarantee  to  the  pos- 
terities   of    the    perpetuation    and 
growth  of  free  institutions.     Great 
Britain  had  been  taught  by  the  les- 
sons of  the  war  that  the  young  Re- 
public, the  offspring  of  her  oppres- 
sions,   growing   more    lusty   every 
hour,  would  no  longer  tolerate  an 
insult,  or  suffer  its  sovereignty  to 
be    questioned    without    resenting 
the    indignity;    and  she    was  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  bond,  as  it  were,  to 
keep  the  peace,  in  the  form  of  an 
acknowledgment    that    she   had    in 
that  "Republic  a    formidable    rival 
for    the    supremacy    of     the    seas, 
which  she  was    bound  to    respect. 
Her  aristocracy,  as  a  rule,  and  the 
public  writers  in  their  interest,  re- 
mained, as  before,  the  bitter  ene- 
mies of  the  Republic.     They  con- 
demned    the      treaty     because     it 
yielded  too  much  to  what  they  were 
phased  to  call   the  'insolent  Yan- 
kees,' and  omitted  no  opportunity 
to  disparage  and  libel  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  Re- 
public.    It  was,  perhaps,  a  natural 
exhibition    of    the   weakness    and 
selfishness  of  human  nature.    That 
Republic,  with  its  free  institutions 
and  equality  in  acknowledged  citi- 
zenship, was,  and  is,  a  perpetual 
menace    against  the    existence    of 
privileged  classes,  and  a  silent  but 
potential   champion   of   the  rights 
of  man  enunciated  in  its  prime  po- 
litical    creed     that    all    men    are 
created  equal.    Hence  it  is  that  the 
privileged  classes  of  the  old  world 
are    its    natural  enemies,  and    are 
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willing  to  disparage  its  institutions 
in  the  estimation  of  the  toiling  mil- 
lions who  are  struggling  for  the 
light  and  air  of  a  better  human  ex- 
istence. ' ' 

*  *  * 

Upon  the  return  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  United  States  after  the  com- 
pletion of  his  highly  important  ser- 
vices at  Ghent,  he  was  everywhere 
received  with  the  liveliest  demon- 
strations of  gratitude  and  apprecia- 
tion. In  Kentucky,  in  particular, 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  greeting  rose 
beyond  all  bounds,  and  the  tide  of 
feeling  in  his  favor  was  irresist- 
able.  A  curious  incident,  and  one 
that  is  perhaps  without  parallel  in 


the  history  of  the  United  Statt  • 
was  involved  in  the  fact  that  while 
Mr.  Clay  was  absent  in  Ghent  bis 
constituents  in  the  "Ashland"  dis- 
trict re-elected  him  to  Congress  by 
a  great  majority;  but  it  appears 
that  some  doubts  arose  as  to  the  le- 
gality of  his  election,  because  he 
was  absent  from  the  country  when 
the  election  was  held.  Thereupon, 
Mr.  Clay  resigned  the  office  when 
he  got  back  home;  and  a  new  elec- 
tion was  held,  in  which  he  was 
again  elected,  and  by  a  much 
greater  majority  than  before.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  term 
of  Congress  he  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  by  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote. 
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CHINESE   LYRIC. 


By  Pai  Ta-Shun. 
Eichesse  Oblige. 


The  master  said,  "There  is  Hwuy! 
He  has  nearly  attained  to  perfect 
virtue.     He  is    often  in    want." 

— Confucius. 

Once  he  had  riches, 
Now  he  has  none; 
Where  is  one  happier 

Under  the  sun '? 

Garments  and  housing 
And  fire  he  brought; 
He  fed  the  hungry, 

The  ignorant  taught. 

He  raised  up  the  children, 
Their  bodies  re-made, 
And  wrought  that  their  souls 
Should  soar  unafraid. 

Hence,  said  the  Master, 
"This  man  has  indeed 
Nearly   reached  virtue, 
He's  often  in  need." 


M 


A  TRAGEDY   OF  SURNAMES. 


In  a  deep  recess  in  that  group  of 
winding  hills  skirting  the  southern 
border  of  Boyle  County,  Kentucky, 
is  a  beautiful  spring-  of  water,  run- 
ning briskly  even  during  the  driest 
seasons,  the  fountain  head  of  the 
famous  Salt  River.  Not  more  than 
a  mile  down  stream  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  this  "Knob'"  coun- 
try are  abruptly  lo^-t,  and  a  wide 
valley-land  of  surpassing  fertility 
and  scenie  beauty  begins  and  con- 
tinues lull  twenty  miles  to  the 
northwestward. 

A  third  and  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  there  came  to  this  vallej 
to  possess  it.  to  til!  it,  and  to  wax 
fat  on  it,  a  colony  of  Hollanders 
from  Pennsylvania.  They  were  ro- 
bust of  body,  had  fine  courage  for 
the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  had 
in  fullest  measure  those  habits  of 
industry  and  thrift  >o  characteris- 
tic of  this  race,  and  bad  a  passion- 
ate love  of  the  family  hearthstone. 

A  few  of  the  houses  that  they 
reared  in  the  wilderness  yet  remain 
and  can  he  identified  by  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  roof,  the  projecting 
cornice,  pointed  dormers,  high 
gable.-,  and  within,  ponderous,  high- 
posted  bedsteads,  rough  hewn  beam 
ceilings,  wide-open  lire  places, 
quaintly  carved  hall  and  mantel 
clock-,  and  spacious  corner  cup- 
boards for  apple  butter  and  home- 
mad'-  cheese.  These  wilderness 
homes  arc  falling  into  decay,  the 
furniture  has  found  its  way  to  the 


antiquary's  shop  and  into  alien 
houses,  the  dialect  lias  heen  con- 
quered by  the  public  school,  but  the 
most  merciless  vandalism  has  been 
the  mutilation  of  the  fine  old  Hol- 
landish  family  names. 

Among  these  colonists  and  speak- 
ing their  tongue  were  to  be  found 
a  few  of  French  and  Flemish 
origin,  and  their  names  have  suf- 
fered a  like  fate,  For  instance,  few 
could  believe  that  the  four  family 
names,  Cossett,  Gossett,  Cozart  and 
Cozatt,  all  came  iron  the  one  an- 
cestor, the  familiar  French  name 
Gkvizot,  yet  this  is  literally  true. 
Likewise  the  name  La  Rue,  typi- 
cally French,  has  given  away  to 
simply  Rue,  many  of  whom  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  this  region;  Vermil- 
yea  is  Vermillion,  Badeau  is  Bed- 
dow.  Petit  has  become  Foteet.  Des 
Champs  is  Scomp,  De  Bon  is  De- 
beaun,  Caille  is  Kyle,  Demarest  is 
Demaree,  Terre  Hun  (or  "Un)  is 
Terhune,  and  the  beautiful  De  La 
Haye  has  degenerated  into  the  one 
of  Celtic  sound  and  spelling  Dille- 
hay.  As  all  of  those  were  Protes- 
tant in  faith  and  worshipped  in  the 
old  Dutch  Reformed  "Mud  Meet- 
ing House,"  a  plain  log  house  stuc- 
coed with  the  native  soil,  they  were 
presumably  French  Huguenots  who 
had  fled  from  persecution  into  Hol- 
land and  thence  to  the  New  World. 

The  Dutch  Reiger  has  become 
Piker  and  Ryker,  the  Gedhardts 
split  into  the  two  families  Gabbards 
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and  Gabberts,  De  Mutb  is  now  De- 
moot,  Demuth,  and  even  Dinimitt, 
Ludwig  is  Ludwick,  Voorhees  is 
Tories,  Voris,  Voorbeis :  Van  Huys 

easily  fell  into  the  phonetic  Van- 
nice;  Banta  is  Bonta  and  Bonty; 
Zinkern  is  the  abomination.  Sink- 
horn;  and  the  typically  Dutch,  Van 
tier  Eyb,  is  another  victim  of  pho- 
netics and  is  now  Vanderipe.  There 
has  been  no  more  conspicuous 
butchery  than  Van  Arsdale  into 
every  possible  combination  of  the 
constituent  letters,  and  shifting  of 
small  letters  into  capitals,  and  capi- 
tals into  small  letters  so  as  to  save 
the  original  sound,  Vanarsdell, 
Vanasdall,  Vanarsdall,  Vanarsdill, 
Vannersdale,  and  possibly  others, 
and  thus  a  splendid  old  name  has 
been  twisted  far  out  of  its  original 
spelling. 

That  widely  scattered  and  gifted 
family  of  Harlans  was  originally 
Haerien,  a  name  still  to  be  found 


in  Holland,  though  the  suggestion 
has  been  made  by  a  cultured  Hol- 
lander that  it  may  be  a  mispelling 
of  Haerlem,  a  well-known  Dutch 
city,  and  allied  to  them  by  blood  is 
the  family  of  Van  Siegel,  now  the 
ugly  and  meaningless  Van  Sickle. 
So  the  sweet-sounding,  euphonious 
Van  de  Veer  has  been  corrupted 
into  Vandiver,  Vanderveer,  Vande- 
veer,  the  second  capital  "V"  hav- 
ing been  uselessly  sacrificed.'* 

As  a  fitting  closing  scene  to  this 
tragedy  of  names  it  is  proper  to  res- 
cue the  good  old  pioneer,  Peter 
Wittnacht,  from  his  careless 
progeny  who  had  kept  it  success- 
fully hidden  in  the  barbarism, 
Vvhiteneck,  a  large  tribe  of  whom 
now  people  the  Salt  River  Valley 
and  the  recesses  of  the  Chaplin 
Hills. 

Fayette  Dunlap. 

Danville,  Kentucky,  April,  1913. 


*Viederspohn — Witherspoon. 
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SOME  EARLY  ENGINEERS   AND   ARCHITECTS   IN 

KENTUCKY. 


If  we  may  class  the  pioneer  sur- 
veyors of  Kentucky  as  being  a  part 
of  the  engineering-  profession  of 
their  day,  most  of  the  men  who 
made  themselves  historical  charac- 
ters in  early  times  followed  survey- 
ing of  lands  as  a  large  part  of 
their  labors.  Daniel  Boone  had 
been  plying  the  art  for  some  years, 
when  he  came  to  Kentucky  in  1769, 
and  maps  of  his  surveys  made  a 
few  years  later  are  of  record  in 
courts  now.  lie  understood  the 
usual  form  of  making  his  notes,  but 
the  less  said  about  his  grammar 
and  spelling  the  better.  George 
Rogers  Clark,  who  was  the  greatest 
man  west  of  the  mountains,  of  his 
day,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  his- 
tory, was  a  surveyor,  and,  what 
they  then  termed  a  man  who  was  a 
good  judge  of  lands,  a  "land  loca- 
tor," working  under  instructions 
from  men  in  the  older  settlements 
of  Virginia,  to  locate  the  tracts 
called  for  by  the  land  warrants 
which  bad  been  issued  by  the  Col- 
ony of  Virginia  to  soldiers  in  the  re- 
cent wars.  We  find  Clark  was  thus 
engaged,  in  1773-74,  on  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Kanawha  River,  and 
left  his  work  to  command  a  com- 
iv  of  Virginia  militia  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Point  Pleasant  in  1774.  It  is 
snpposed  b"  was  lead  to  journey 
to  Kentucky  in  177G  bv  some  such 


employment  for  men  of  wealth 
who  sent  him  to  Kentucky  that 
year. 

He  spent  the  winter  of  1779  at 
the  "Fort  on  Shore,"  that  lay  near 
the  intersection  of  Twelfth  and 
Rowan  Streets,  in  this  city,  which 
spot  is  marked  by  the  handsome 
drinking  fountain,  erected  in  1912, 
to  locate  the  exact  enclosure. 
While  he  was  at  this  post  he  was  in 
command  of  all  the  territory 
claimed  by  Virginia,  in  what  is 
now  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois, yet  he  found  time  to  make  a 
map  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and 
a  plat  of  the  town  that  was  to  grow 
up  around  the  Fort.  It  is  a  good 
piece  of  work,  drawn  to  a  scale, 
and  so  clearly  shows  the  topog- 
raphy that  not  very  long  since  a 
committee  from  the  Filson  Club, 
headed  by  Col.  R.  T.  Durrett,  had 
no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  spot  where 
the  sons  of  the  Revolution  placed 
their  fountain. 

Passing  on  for  some  years,  we 
find  that  Jarecl  Brooks,  in  1806, 
published  a.  map  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  showing  the  river,  its  islands 
and  rapids,  and  a  line  of  a  canal 
projected  in  the  Kentucky  side,  in 
very  much  the  location  of  the  pres- 
ent one.  Brooks  was  the  first  engi- 
neer of  Louisville.  This  club  has 
a  copy  of  the  map  just  mentioned. 

The  Louisville  &  Portland  Canal 
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Company  was  the  last  of  several 
companies  organized  to  build  a 
canal  around  the  falls,  as  this  com- 
pany began  work  in  December, 
1S25.  and  opened  the  canal  Decem- 
ber 30,  1830.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  engineer  had  decided  be- 
fore that  date  to  wait  some  days 
longer  to  do  some  final  work,  but 
a  sudden  rapid  rise  in  the  river 
tore  away  the  dam  at  the  head, 
which  flooded  the  canal,  and  the 
steamboat  men,  as  soon  as  there 
ceased  to  be  up-stream  water  on 
the  falls,  insisted  on  having  their 
boats  put  through  the  canal  in 
January.  1831.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  record- 
ing who  was  the  chief  engineer,  nor 
did  any  of  the  accounts  of  the 
building  of  the  canal  and  the  locks 
mention  the  name  of  that  officer, 
but  the  writer  of  this  paper,  when 
searching  for  the  name  in  1900, 
found  in  a  copy  of  a  Toucher  pre- 
served at  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  en- 
gineers in  this  city,  this  entry 
dated  February  29,  ls-27 :  "To 
David  S.  Bates,  Thief  Engineer, 
^7,554.7>>.  in  settlement  of  his  ac- 
counts." 

On  the  same  day  there  was  an 
entry  of  $7S2.29,  rnnd  to  John  B. 
Henry,  chief  engineer,  and  again 
on  December  30,  1830,  he  was  paid 
$1,500,  which  was  probably  a  year's 
salary — a  large  oue  for  those  times. 
Those  items  of  payments  to  the 
chief  engineers  arc  taken  from  a 
paper  i  bad  the  honor  to  read  to 
this  ''•bib  in  1901. 

While  this  great  work  (for  it  was 
;i  great  work  in  its  day,  as  the  first 
cost  was  $711,383.29)  was  being 
built,  the    Maysville  &    Lexington 


turnpike  was  begun  in  1827  and 
finished  in  1834.  It  was  the  firsl 
scientifically  constructed  roadway 
in  this  State,  and  competent  judges 
say  it  is  a  model  in  grades  and  lo- 
cation. It  was  followed  by  the 
making  of  many  fine  turnpikes, 
notably  from  Lexington  to  Frank- 
fort, then  to  Louisville;  also  from 
Lexington  to  Danville,  via  Har- 
rodsburg. 

Two  roads  were  built  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville,  one  via 
Bardstown,  and  one  via  Eliza- 
bethtown.  A  road  was  surveyed 
ami  located,  and  some  of  the 
bridges  built,  from  Owingsville  to 
Catlettsburg. 

The  successful  trial  of  Geo. 
Stephenson's  steam  locomotive,  the 
Rocket,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway  in  England,  create,! 
a  deep  interest  in  tiie  minds  of 
scientific  and  business  circles  in 
the  town  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
the  Lexington  &  Ohio  Railroad  was 
organized  in  1832,  with  the  idea  of 
linking  Lexington  with  the  town  of 
Portland,  two  miles  at  least  below 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  have 
a  direct  road  to  uninterrupted 
navigation  with  the  lower  rivers. 
T  quote  from  an  article  in  the  Ken- 
tncky  Gazette  (Lexington),  of  De- 
cember is,  1866: 

'•Tbe  first  engineer  was  Thomas 
■) .  Matthews,  of  Transylvania 
University,  who  began  a  prelimin- 
ary survey  of  the  proposed  route 
during  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1830.  Soon  after  this  the  presi- 
dent employed  Samuel  II.  Kneas, 
Mr.  Mcllwane  and  others  to  put 
the  work  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 
The  directory  requested  the  presi- 
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dent  to  go  to  Eastwood  in  search 
of  a  man  for  chief  engineer's  place. 
H.  J.  Eanney,  who  bad  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  applied  for  the 
place.  President  Elisha  T.  Winter 
ottered  him  a  salary  of  $1,200  per 
annum.  This  he  declined,  but 
agreed  to  work  without  compensa- 
tion a  few  months  until  the  board 
could  judge  of  his  competency. 
After  a  trial  of  three  months  he 
was  made  chief  engineer  August 
16,  1S32.;' 

This  road  was  begun  at  Lexing- 
ton and  finished  as  far  as  Frank- 
fort, and  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
structed from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  Sixth  and  Main  Streets,  in 
Louisville,  down  Main  .Street  to 
Twelfth  Street,  north  on  that 
street  to  where  Rowan  Street  in- 
tersects and  thence  to  Portland 
Avenue,  then  the  Louisville  and 
Portland  turnpike,  a  toll  road. 

For  a  more  extended  account  of 
tiiis  road,  please  refer  to  my  article, 
"Early  Railroading  in  Kentucky," 
which  was  read  ;  (fore  this  club 
some  years  since,  and  afterwards 
published  with  other  papers  by  this 
club. 

Speaking  from  memory,  I  should 
say  that  about  1835  the  State  of 
Kentucky  entered  largely  into 
turnpike  building  and  undertook  to 
lock  and  dam  the  Kentucky  River 
as  far  up  as  Shaker  Ferry*. 

The  lock-  were  ample  in  size  for 
the  boat-  of  the  day,  but  the  work 
was  usually  of  poor  quality,  yet  it 
is  likely  it  was  as  complete  as  the 
funds  would  allow.  As  a  boy,  I 
recall  that  there  was  considerable 
crib-work,  which  the  United  States 


Government     replaced     with     line 

masonry   when    the    State    turned 

the  works  over  to  the  government. 

Sylvester  Welch   was    the    State 

Engineer  when  the  last  of  the  origi- 
nal work  was  done  under  the  State. 
Mr.  Welch  was  chief  engineer  on 
tae  Covington  &  Lexington  R.  R.  in 
1851,  and  about  this  time  he  com- 
pleted an  extension  of  the  Lexing- 
ton &  Frankfort  Railroad,  nearly 
live  miles  long,  from  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Junction,  down  a  con- 
tinuous grade  and  through  a  tun- 
nel, into  Frankfort;  a  remarkable 
curve,  a  few  miles  out  of  Frank- 
fort is  almost  a  quarter  of  a  circle. 
This  route  was  built  in  order  to 
make  a  practicable  connection  with 
the  Louisville  and  Frankfort, 
which  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. 

The  Louisville  &  Frankfort  Rail- 
road is  spoken  of  in  the  paper  re- 
ferred to  not  far  back,  and  its  his- 
tory is  interesting,  but  must  not  be 
dwelt  on. 

Charles  Newell  Warren  was  the 
chief  engineer  through  almost  all 
of  its  building,  lie  was  born  July 
21,  ISIS,  in  Stow,  Mass.  He  en- 
tered Harvard  College  as  fresh- 
man in  1831,  graduating  in  ISdd. 
lie  taught  school  in  Framing-ham, 
Mass.,  and  in  Maryland,  at  Balti- 
more, and  Port  Deposit.  Came  to 
Kentucky  in  the  winter  of  1836,  in- 
tending to  practice  civil  engineer- 
ing, but  was  made  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  Bacon  College, 
Georgetown,  Ky.,  where  he  re- 
mained only  one  year.  For  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  followed 
civil  engineering,  holding  various 
positions  in  that  period.     lie  was 
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on  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati &  Charleston  Railroad.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  this  road 
is  not  yet  completed,  though  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  some  day  be 
opened.  Mr.  "Warren  also  had  a 
position  on  the  Lexington  c\:  Frank- 
fort, and  then  came  to  the  Louis- 
ville (X-  Frankfort,  which  he  built. 
It  is  traditional  that  he  said  "that 
if  there  was  any  place  where  a 
curve  had  been  overlooked,  he 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  pointed 
out."  The  first  time  I  ever  met 
Mr.  Courtney,  the  present  chief 
engineer  of  the  L.  &  X.  Railroad, 
he  was  pluming  himself  as  a  divis- 
ion engineer,  that  he  had  taken  out 
one  of  the  old  curves  between  La- 
Grange  and  Beard's,  now  Crest- 
wood. 

Haviag  completed  the  road,  Mr. 
Warren  became  a  banker  in  Louis- 
ville in  1852,  and  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  of  financiering  he  had  had 
thrust  upon  him  in  assisting  in 
raising  the  funds  to  build  the 
Louisville  &  Frankfort  Railroad. 
He  left  the  private  banking  busi- 
ness in  ItfJ.-j  to  organize  the  Louis- 
ville City  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  president  for  many  years, 
and  subsequently  organized  the 
Fourth  National  Bank.  He  died  of 
apoplexy  March  25,  1889,  in  this 
city,  leaving  a  large  family.  Slight 
in  figure,  quick  in  judgment,  rather 
impatient  in  his  bearing  from  hav- 
ing been  so  long  in  authority,  he 
was  generallv  liked  for  his  reliabil- 
ity. 

The  Louisrilk  &  Frankfort  Rail- 
road was  a  long  time  in  building, 
though  there  was  no  heavy  work 
until  the  grading  and  bridging  on 


Benson  Creek  was  begun,  save  the 
long  and  deep  cut  about  a  mile 
cast  of  Bagdad.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  work  there  came  to  be  called 
Consolation,  under  which  name 
there  was  a  flag  station  for  years, 
except  it  was  said  that  the  con- 
tractor was  to  get  consolation 
there,  on  the  deep  cut  and  short 
haul  at  good  prices,  for  the  money 
he  would  lose  on  work  further 
along  the  line. 

The  Lexington  &  Frankfort  Bail- 
road  was  building  the  line  down 
the  hill,  in  1848  and  1849,  which  I 
mentioned  in  preceding  pages,  and 
in  preparing  for  the  heavier  traf- 
fic that  it  was  anticipated  would 
follow  the  completion  of  a  line  from 
Frankfort  to  Louisville  in  a  few 
months,  the  following  interesting- 
letter  was  written: 

"Lexington,  May  31,  1849. 
"Messrs.  Xorris  Bros., 

"Philadelphia,  Pa. 
"Gentlemen: — 

"The  Louisville  &  Frankfort 
Railroad  Co.  have  upon  consulta- 
tion, thought  proper  to  unite  with 
us  in  getting  out  our  locomotives 
together.  YvTe  propose  to  have  a 
section  boat  purchased  by  you  at 
Philadelphia,  if  it  will  'hold  the 
boilers  lengthwise,  and  put  the 
boilers  on  board  and  as  much  other 
machinery  as  the  boat  will  carry, 
and  remainder  to  bo  shipped  as 
common  freight.  Have  them  for- 
warded care  M.  Allen.  Pittsburgh. 
In  ease  there  is  any  obstacle  to  this 
arrangement,  which  in  your  juctg- 
ment  renders  it  ineligible,  have 
them  conveyed  to  Pittsburgh  by  a 
reliable  line,  and  advise  us  what 
vou  do. 
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"It  is  important  that  the  engines 
should  be  sent  as  early  as  practic- 
able, as  we  may  soon  expect  low 
water  in  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 

"We  suppose  that  a  section  boat 
could  be  purchased  at  some  $250, 
and  made  lit  tor  the  purpose  by 
taking  off  the  roof. 

' l  Very  respectfully, 
(Signed)     "A.  D.  Hunt, 

"President." 

Mr.  C.  X.  Warren  endorsed  the 
plan  of  the  Louisville  &  Frankfort 
Railroad,  and  asked  Norris  Bros, 
to  employ  a  good  man  as  engine- 
man  for  their  engine,  at  $60.00  a 
month,  who  could  make  small  re- 
pair- on  tiie  engine.  The  engine 
for  the  Louisville  road  was  called 
the  "Louisville,"  and  I  have  a 
clear  recollection  of  her  Walloon- 
shaped  smoke  stack  and  her  bright 
green  drivers. 

The -Norris  Bros.,  to  whom  the 
letter  was  addressed,  were  rivals 
of  M.  W.  Baldwin,  who  had  built 
locomotives  in  use  on  the  Lexing- 
ton &  Ohio  Railroad  as  earlv  as 
1842,  1843.  The  Norris  Bros,  built 
an  engine  having  a  large  dome  over 
the  lire  box,  claiming  for  it  great 
things;  that  it  saved  wood  since  the 
principal  heat  was  developed  in  the 
tire  box:  that  it  made  dry  steam, 
since  it  had  great  room  above  the 
water  line  for  the  steam  to  accu- 
mulate, and  that  the  throttle  lever 
bar  being  very  short  was  not  liable 
to  break  or  become  disarranged. 
Whether  these  claim-  were  ail 
valid,  or  worked  out  as  were  ex- 
pected, the  Xorris  engines  were 
quite  popular  in  1848  and  into  the 
1850's. 


The  "section  boat"  is  almost 
forgotten  now;  therefore  a  few 
words  in  explanation. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Bail- 
road  reached  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Allegiianies,  it  met  a  canal 
which  came  there  from  Philadel- 
phia, bringing  ail  kinds  of  mer- 
chandise and  other  property.  To 
cross  the  mountains  with  the  canal 
boats  seemed  an  impossibility,  but 
th"  problem  was  solved  when  in- 
clined pla.nes  were  built  to  carry 
the  boats,  which  formed  in  sections, 
could  be  taken  up  the  side  of  the 
mountains,  on  cars  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  let  down  on  the  other, 
and  joining  together  the  sections 
the  boat  continued  by  canal  to 
Pittsburg.  The  Pennsylvania 
bought  out  the  inclined  planes  and 
soon  discontinued  their  use,  but  it 
is  said  the  road,  having  held  the 
right  of  way,  is  now  working  it  in 
upon  a  new  line  towards  Pitts- 
burgh. 

The  Louisville  &  Frankfort 
bought  all  their  rails  of  iron  in 
England,  which  were  brought  as 
ballast  to  Xew  Orleans  in  ships 
seeking-  cotton  for  a  return  load, 
and  thence  to  Louisville  on  the 
lower  deck  of  steamboats,  the  rails 
being  lead  head  and  tread  alter- 
nately, forming  a  lloor  for  the  en- 
gine room  or  wherever  they  were 
stored.  As  the  hauling  from  Port- 
land to  Louisville  was  expensive, 
the  bills  of  lading  called  for  deliv- 
ery on  the  wharf  at  Louisville, 
which  gave  the  small  boats  that 
could  pass  through  the  canal  the 
preference  in  bringing  the  iron 
from  Xew  Orleans. 

I  have  seen  the  iron  on  the  wharf 
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at  Louisville,  dripping  with  mo- 
lasses  which  had  leaked  from  bar- 
rels stored  upon  the  iron  on  the 
deck  ol  the  steamboat. 

Thomas  Smith,  president  of  the 
Louisville  &  Frankfort  Railroad, 
writes  in  May,  1849,  to  a  friend 
about  track-laying:  "Our  mud 
sills  are  of  oak.  ti  by  9  inches,  em- 
bedded in  broken  stone,  with  black 
locust  cross-ties,  fail  6  inches  thick, 
many  of  whicl  15  inches  and 

will  last  an  age  without  repairs. 
Iron  enough  to  lay  27  miles;  road 
graded  and    \  e  ything  ready.''' 

The  mud  sills  were  discarded 
after  the  roadbed  became  settled 
and  cross-ties  were  used  more 
freely.  The  black  locust  ties  las 
very  "well,  but  the  supply 
small,  and  the  road  adopted  white 
oak  finally. 

Ti  was    opened    to    La- 

■    in    -.'arc)],    1850,    and    to 
Frankfort  in  1851. 

The  schedule  to  Lexington  in 
August,  1853,  was  six  hours  for  the 
'  d  miles. 

The  Maysville  &  Big  Sandy 
Railroad  Company  was  organized 
about  1S50.  Chas."  B.  Childe*,  now 
living  in  Wyoming,  <  )hio,  at  the  age 
of  90,  in  L850  ran  the  first  lines  of 
the  Maysville  &  Big  Sandy  Rail- 
road, now  the  ( '.  &  0.,  though  the 
road  was  net  built  for  s<  me  years. 
L.  L.  Robinson  afterwards  was 
chief  ''i!^]!'-"!\  succeeding  Mr. 
Childe.  Mr.  Robinson  then  went 
to  the  L.  &  N.  as  ehief  engineer. 
Mr.  Childe,  a  native  of  Vermont, 
was  employed  for  a  long  time  at 
various    intervals    in    engineering 


♦Chas.    B.    Childe   died    in    Wyoming,    O., 
August  28,  YjYI. 


for  railroads  that  were  projected, 

though  some  were  not  built. 

In  1850  he  located  the  line  from 
Maysville  to  Lexington.  Three 
years  after  made  a  thorough  sur- 
vey from  Lexington,  Ky.,  to  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Also  made  a  survey 
from  Newport  to  Catlettsburg  in 
1852.  Many  years  after  he  located 
part  of  the  same  line  for  the  C. 
&  0. 

There  was  not  much  accom- 
plished on  this  road  except  to  run 
line-  as  far  up  the  river  as  the  Big 
Sandy  Fiver.  It  was  the  intention 
to  connect  with  the  road  to  Lex- 
ington over  the  road  then  pro- 
ted,  called  the  Maysville  &  Lex- 
1 1  m. 

The  early  part  of  the  1550's  saw 
quite  a  number  of  railroads  under- 
taken, among  them  the  Lexington 
&  Fig  Sandy  from  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  Catlettsburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Sandy  River,  practically  what 
is  now  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road over  the  same  route. 

When  the  directors  were  looking 
around  for  a  chief  engineer  they 
Pound  a  young  man,  then  down  in 
Maine,  and  elected  John  Beekman 
Westbrook  for  the  post. 

He  was  born  in  Fishkill,  New 
York,  February  16th,  1820,  so  that 
he  was  quite  a  young  man  at  the 
time  of  his  selection,  though  he  was 
just  then  completing  the  Atlantic 
&  St.  Lawrence  Railroad  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  the  Canada  line, 
lb-  bad  a  college  education,  which 
prepared  him  for  ;i  position  he  beld 
•  in  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Erie 
Road,  from  whirl-  ho  had  gone  to 
tin:  Atlantic  &  St.  Lawrence. 

lie  came  direct  from  New  York 
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to  Kentucky,  and  put  two  parties 
in  the  field  in  the  mountain  por- 
tion of  his  territory.  The  locating 
work  was  done  in  the  summer  of 
1S53,  ana  work  begun  on  the  tun- 
nels on  the  east  end  of  the  road. 
The  general  direction  was  the  same, 
and  in  many  parts  identical  with 
the  route  as  now  used  by  the  C. 
&  ( ). 

In  1S55,  the  work  was  started 
from  Lexin  a :on  eastward  and  much 
done  between  Mt.  Sterling  and  Lex- 
ington that  year. 

Mr.  Westbrook  was  in  Kentucky 
a  meat  part  of  the  time,  of  which 
mention  has  b  en  made,  but  he  had 
to  assist,  as  had  other  chief  engi- 
neer days,  in  raising  rlio 
money  to  build  the  road.  On  one 
of  those  trips  to  Xew  York  he  was 
taken  -  "id  and  went  to  Ids 
father's  borne,  and  in  his  birth- 
1  lac  ■        died  October  28,  1855. 

lie  was  a  man  of  most  pleasing 
address,  impressing  every  one  with 
his  evident  ability.  He  was  popu- 
lar with  bis  subordinates,  v>  i  i 
med  his  technical 
knowledge. 

The  w  »rk  on  the  Lexington  &  Big 
Sandy  \  s  -  continued  until  the 
panic  of  1657,  when  the  road  was 
abandoned  until  taken  up  many 
years  after  bv  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio. 

W.  A.  Crunn.  a   ed  S5,  now  living 

'.  xington,  Ivy.,  had  much  to  do 

with    developing   the    railroads   in 

Blue    Grass    region,  and    is  a 

mine  of  information,  drawri  on  for 

placed  on  record  in  this 

paper.     He  is  willing  to  t"ll  you 

about  all  the  others,  but  himself,  he 


keeps  in  the  background.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  his  reminiscences  may 
yet  be  printed. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road was  chartered  in  the  spring  of 
1851.  It  was  a  daring  proposition 
for  the  merchants  and  capitalists 
of  Louisville  to  undertake  the 
building  of  a  line  as  long  and  ex- 
pensive as  it  was  known  this  was 
to  be.  The  first  president  was  L. 
L.  Shrew,  a  wealthy,  enterprising 
and  reliable  member  of  Louisville's 
I  usiness  men.  lie  was  past  middle 
life,  had  been  engaged  in  making 
iron  ■  at  a  furnace  in  Greenup 
County,  Kentucky,  with  lus 
I  rother,  T.  T.  Shreve,  where  they 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
fortunes,  but  remained  ill  the  iron 
and  hardware  line.  Mr.  L.  L. 
Shreve  was  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  influence  in  this  city,  and  he 
soon  had  secured  the  necessary 
••■  se'riptions  to  the  stock,  and  a 
1  o;  rd  of  directors  elected,  who  se- 
lected L.  L.  Kobinson  as  the  chief 
ineer.  There  were  at  that  time 
e  brick  dwellings  on  the  east 
side  of  Sixth  Street,  between 
Green  and  Walnut,  almost  oppo- 
site St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
and  in  one  of  these  was  the  first  L. 
iSc  X.  office.  I  was  a  hoy,  living  only 
a  sh  >rt  distance  away,  and  I  re- 
member the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  had  their  offices  on 
the  parlor  floor,  the  engineers  tak- 
ing the  whole  second  floor  and  the 
:u^v<)  waiters  the  basement. 

The  society  of  the  youngest 
members  of  the  engineers  became 
very  fascinating  to  me,  which 
caused  me  to  cultivate  their  ac- 
quaintance at  every  opportunity. 

Surveys  were  commenced  at  the 
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southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Broadway,  in  September,  undei 
directions  of  L.  L.  Robinson,  the 
party  being  under  control  of  Mr. 
John  V.  Gould,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent and  experienced  man.  I 
suppose  the  only  survivor  of  the 
party  is  Mr.  James  Geddes  living 
at  a  good  old  age  in  Nashville  now; 
I  think  he  was  transit  man.  It  is 
his  boast  that  he  has  never  missed 
a  pay  day  at  the  L.  £  X.  since  that 
September,  in  1851. 

The  line  followed  the  Seventh 
Street  Road  a  long  distance  and 
penetrated  into  the  hills,  through 
which  now  runs  the  L.,  K.  &  St.  L. 
Railroad,  as  it  approaches  Salt 
Riv<  r,  but  left  West  Point  to  the 
west  and  went  up  a  large  creek  on 
the  south  side  of  Salt  River. 

A  great  many  lines  of  prelimin- 
ary were  run.  October  23rd,  1852, 
witnessed  the  location  and  pur- 
chase of  what 'is  now  the  depot 
grounds  and  general  office  site:  2'-) 
acres  on  Broadway,  between  9th 
and  10th,  and  extending  to  Ken- 
tucky Street,  at  a  cost  of  $35,51  0. 

Mr;  Gould  ran  several  routes  be- 
tween Louisville  and  Elizabeth- 
town  in  1851  and  1852,  but  the  pres- 
ent line  was  nor  selected  until  De- 
cember, 1852.  At  one  time  the  line 
ran  from  Broadway  directly  south, 
until  it  came  to  what  is  now  Mag- 
nolia Avenue,  thence  by  an  easy 
curve  toward  the  east,  for  a  short 
distance,  and  thence  by  a  tangent 
until  it  struck  the  high  ranse  of 
hills  that  i>  a  mile  below  South 
Park.  That  would  have  been  a 
beautiful  line. 

Jn  1853,  in  the  Spring,  we  find 
James     Geddes     was     placed     in 


charge  of  a  party  to  locate  the  line 
from  the  Tennessee  State  line  to 
Franklin,  Ky.,  Bowling  Green  and. 
Bell's  Tavern,  now  Glasgow  Junc- 
tion. There  was  a  story  on  tie- 
road  that  another  engineer  who 
had  heen  put  in  charge  of  a  party 
to  run  a  line  from  Green  River  to 
Bowling  Green  said  "he  had  found 
a  line,  after  getting-  up  from  Green 
River,  without  a  curve  or  a  culvert 
on  it,  hut  it  was  in  the  air  too  much 
crossing  the  sink  holes."  It  is  sin- 
gular that  that  district  has  under- 
ground drainage,  which  accounts 
tor  the  absence  of  culverts,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  surface 
conceals  the  deep  depressions 
called  sink  holes. 

The  engineering  party  in  charge 
of  grading  the  depot  grounds  lived 
in  the  house,  now  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Kentucky  Streets. 
There  was  always  some  fun  going 
on  there,  after  the  labors  of  the 
day  were  over,  for  there  were  two 
or  more  married  couples  to  ehaper- 
one  the  young  people  of  the  city, 
whom  tlie  young  fellows  soon  got  to 
know.  Mr.  J.  P.  Robinson,  division 
engineer,  lived  there.  I  only  re- 
member one  of  the  young  men,  Mr. 
John  W.  Gray,  a  finely  educated 
engineer  from  Philadelphia.  When 
the  L.  &  X.  got  into  financial  diffi- 
culties in  185i,  Mr.  Gray  took  any 
work  he  could  get  in  surveying,  and 
then  drifted  into  political  circles, 
becoming  city  engineer  in  1856, 
where  the  writer  served  under  him 
as  rodman  for  some  months. 

The  tract  of  2.'!  acres,  purchased 
for  depot  grounds  was  flat  and 
marshy,  about   where  York  Street 
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would  cross  it,  but  rose  rapidly 
north  at  that  line,  so  that  at  Broad- 
way it  was  a  huge  sand  pile,  say 
thirty  feet  high,  thus  furnishing 
the  material  for  making  the  level, 
smooth  surface  needed  for  the 
switches  and  buildings.  A  sluggish 
stream  flowed  from  east  to  west 
across  the  plot,  requiring  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  brick  culvert  the  en- 
tire distance.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  know  that  at  that  time  the 
storm  wiiter  that  fell  at  Second  and 
Chestnut  Struts  found  its  devious 
way  by  surface  drainage  to  actu- 
ally pass  through  this  culvert. 

A  large  amount  of  money  was 
spent  in  1852-1853,  and  early  in 
1854.  in  engineering.  In  May,  1854, 
all  work  was  suspended  on  the  en- 
tire line,  by  order  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

There  were  ugly  rumors  that  L. 
L.  Robinson  had  been  interested 
with  the  principal  contractors  who 
had  taken  the  entire  road,  but  they 
may  not  have  been  true,  but  work 
even  at  the  tunnel  at  Muldraugh's 
Hill  was  suspended. 

Mr.  Robinson  passed  from  the 
scene,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  anything  more  of  his  history. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Shreve  resigned  from 
the  presidency  which  was  con- 
ferred on  John  L.  Helm,  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Ky.,  than  whom  no  bet- 
ter one  could  have  been  selected  to 
undertake  to  finish  the  work.  He 
was  born  July  -J-.  l^'i',  a  scion  of 
two  most  influential  families  in 
the  early  history  of  Kentucky. 
Educated  for  the  law,  he  became 
at  an  early  age  prominent  in  his 
profession,  and  also  in  politics,  to 
which  he    decidedly  inclined,    suc- 


ceeding- in  soon  achieving  distinc- 
tion. "When  he  had  filled  most  of 
the  offices  below  the  station  of  Gov- 
ernor, he  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  on  the  ticket  with  John 
J.  Crittenden,  elected  Governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1848,  but  Crittenden 
resigning  on  account  of  bad  health, 
Helm  became  Governor  in  1850, 
serving  until  the  uext  year. 

Being-  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  citizens  of  all  counties  through 
which  the  L.  &  N.  was  to  be  built 
in  Kentucky,  he  was  of  immeasur- 
able  service  to  the  road  in  the  cam- 
paign carried  on  with  success  to  ob- 
tain county  subscriptions  to  the 
stock  of  the  road,  or  bonds  for  its 
use.  lie  was  not  president  during 
the  Civil  War,  but  he  remained 
quietly  at  home  at  Elizabethtown. 

He  was  nominated  and  elected 
Governor  again  in  1867,  though  he 
was  in  feeble  health  and  was  sworn 
in  as  he  lay  in  bed  at  Helm  Place, 
in  the  edge  of  Elizabethtown,  on 
September  3,  1867,  but  lingered 
only  until  September  8th,  when  he 
expired. 

He  was  president  of  the  L.  &  X. 
in  September,  1854,  when  the  board 
of  directors  elected  George  Mac- 
Leod chief  engineer. 

George  MacFarlane  MacLeod 
was  born  of  Scotch  parents  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1813. 
His  early  education  was  mostly 
under  a  tutor,  Michael  Xourse,  but 
I  have  no  particulars.  His  family 
moved  to  Virginia,  and  George  en- 
tered the  University  of  Virginia, 
tit  eighteen  years  of  age,  where  he 
graduated. 

ilis  professional  standing  with 
Benjamin    H.    Latrobe,  the    great 
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engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad,  and  its  Northwestern 
Branch,  led  Mr.  Latrobe  to  recom- 
mend Mr.  MacLeod  for  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  engineer  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  Railroad  in  the 
early  part  of  1854.  He  was  se- 
lected because  of  ins  reputation  as 
one  in  every  way  fitted  to  construct 
a  railroad  through  a  rugged  coun- 
try since  his  field  had  for  years 
been  amid  the  mountains  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  MacLeod  camp  to  Louisville 
in  the  summer  of  1854,  went  vigor- 
ously to  work  and  gathered. 
around  him  a  fine  body  of  engi- 
neers. Harry  Taylor,  an  English- 
man, James  Geddes,  a  Scotchman, 
John  C.  Brodhead,  a  Pennsylvan- 
ian,  Thaddeus  W.  Bates,  of  New 
York,  and  John  and  Tom  Wigarles- 
worth,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Rob- 
ert MacLeod,  a  brother,  whose 
work  was  mostly  in  Tennessee. 

I  knew  all  of  them,  and  can  say 
they  were  well  fitted  for  their  po- 
sitions.  John  MacLeod.,  son  of 
George  MacLeod,  came  into  the 
profession  later,  and  made  a  mark 
as  chief  engineer  of  several  roads. 
I  might  say  a  word  or  two  about 
all  these  gentlemen,  but  this  paper 
will  become  too  long  if  I  do. 

Mr.  Geo.  MacLeod  left  a  noble 
monument  in  the  L.  &  X.  Railroad, 
for  his  hand  directed  the  work  of 
locating  a  great  part  of  it,  and  of 
constructing  all  of  the  main  line 
from  Louisville  to  Nashville, 

He  was  a  handsome  man.  of  me- 
dium height  and  fine  form  when  he 
was  young;  his  manners  were  dig- 
nified and  calm.  1  do  not  remem- 
ber I  ever  saw  him  when  he  seemed 
excited  or  hurried.    Away  from  his 


office;  and  in  the  social  circle,  was 
a  cultivated  taiker,  for  he  was  a 
great  reader  of  general  informa- 
tion. 

I  was  a  very  young  man  when  I 
first  met  him,  yet  he  was  agreeable 
and  approachable  at  all  times. 

When  the  road  was  building 
much  money  was  raised,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  by  having  bonds  voted 
by  the  counties,  and  in  this  work 
Mr.  MacLeod  was  said  to  have 
been  of  great  aid  to  other  workers, 
although  he  could  not  make  a 
stump  speed i. 

The  Memphis  Branch  was  under- 
taken while  he  had  control,  though 
I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  com- 
pleted by  him. 

In  1861  he  had  some  friction  in 
the  policy  of  the  engineering  de- 
partment with  Albert  Fink,  his 
next  in  lank,  and  Mr.  Fink  became 
chief  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  the  operations  of  the  road,  then 
completed  to  Nashville  and  to  Leb- 
anon. Ky..  while  Mr.  MacLeod  be- 
came th,j  chief  engineer  of  the  ex- 
tension then  begun  of  the  Lebanon 
Branch  towards  the  mountains  in 
the  general  direction  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Before  going  any  further  with 
his  history,  it  may  be  well  to  intro- 
duce here  an  anecdote  that  illus- 
trates the  manner  of  man  he  was. 
Tt  was  told  by  him  several  years 
after  it  happened  and  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  service  of  the  L. 
&  X. 

When  the  grading  of  the  main 
line  had  advanced  far  enough  to 
show  about  what  time  it  would  be 
ready  for  track  laying,  proposals 
were  asked  from  rail  mills  to  fur- 
nish tiic  iron.     Among  them  was  a 
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large  Pittsburg  concern,  who  put 
in  a  bid  accompanied  with  a  confi- 
dential letter  to  the  chief  engineer, 
saying  that  if  their  bid  was  as  low 
as  lowest,  and  the  whole  contract 
was  given  them,  they  would  gladly 
send  him  $100,000  as  an  evidence 
of  their  appreciation.  ""Without 
examining  their  bid."  he  said,'" I 
returned  it  and  the  note,  with  the 
remark  that  'you  and  your  bid  can 
not  do  any  business  with  the  L. 
&  X.'" 

The  coming  of  the  Civil  War,  in 
1861,  pnt  a  stop  to  acting-  on  the 
extension  of  the  Lebanon  Branch, 
but  the  engineering  was  com- 
menced in  1863  by  a  party  under 
John  C.  Brodhead,  and  the  road 
was  pushed  after  1865,  or  lief  ore, 
but  was  not  advanced  beyond 
Stanford  for  some  years.  Mr. 
MacLeod  continued  as  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Knoxville  Branch  until 
1872. 

While  he  was  connected  with  the 
L.  &  N.  Railroad  he  accepted  the 
eliief  engineership  of  the  Elizabeth- 
town  v>:  Paducah  Railroad  in  1869, 
nnd  was  in  charge  until  that  road 
was  opened  to  Paducah,  1872. 

lie  did  not  lake  any  other  en- 
gagement for  four  years,  prefer- 
ring a  quiet  life,  wishing  to  allow 
some  of  the  younger  men  of  the 
profession  to  take  up  the  work  of 
building  roads  in  Kentucky,  but  in 
lv7b  he  did  accept  the  receivership 
nf  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  *.v.  Lex- 
ington Railroad,  and  died  in  har- 
«,  May  13,  1877,  and  was  buried 
in  Cave  Hill  <  lemetery. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  will  al- 
ways remember  with  pleasure  the 
unbending  of  this  talented  man 
when  not    in  his  official    capacity, 


and  the  instructive  and  genial  in- 
tercourse of  the  polished  gentle- 
man. You  will  pardon  me  if  I  in- 
troduce here  an  extract  from  a  let- 
ter of  recent  date  referring  to  Mr. 
MacLeod,  written  by  one  of  the 
original  members  of  this  club,  who 
started  his  professional  career  in 
1863,  under  Mr.  MacLeod,  our 
friend,  Mr.  Marshall  Morris,  Sr., 
now  residing  in  AYaukesha,  Wis. 

Lie  says : 

''You  have  carried  me  back  to 
old  times,  and  very  pleasant  ones 
they  were.  Mr.  George  MacLeod 
was  one  of  the  best  and  truest  men 
1  have  ever  known. 

"In  hunting  through  old  papers 
today,  looking  for  dates  for  you.  I 
have  re-read  with  fond  remem- 
brance, several  letters  from  him 
about  matters  relating  to  the  Cum- 
berland Gap  survey  and  the  bridge 
over  Tennessee  River  on  the  E.  & 
P.,  near  Paducah." 

Is  not  that  a  fine  eulogy! 

There  is  nothing  in  life  compar- 
able in  value  with  the  love  of  hu- 
man hearts. 

As  his  principal  assistant,  Mr. 
MacLeod  had  brought  from  the  B. 
&  O.  Railroad,  Mr/ Albert  Fink,  to 
be  placed  in  charge  of  bridges  and 
buildings. 

There  were  three  Fink 
brothers,  all  of  whom  became 
prominent  in  the  profession — Al- 
bert, 1  lenry  and  Rudolph. 

Albert,  the  eldest,  was  born  in 
Lauterbach,  Germany.  October  27, 
1827.  He  graduated  at  the  Poly- 
technic of  Darmstadt  at  21  years 
of  age,  just  as  the  season  of  revo- 
lution had  failed  in  Germany,  but 
he  was  so  charged  with  the  ideas 
of  the  failing  side  that  he  at  once 
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began  to  prepare  himself  to  go  to 
America,  devoting-  his  time  to 
architecture  and  engineering-,  and 
the  study  of  English,  in  which 
language  he  was  highly  accom- 
plished as  a  writer,  though  there 
was  always  a  slight  German — not 
accent,  hut  twang,  10  his  soft  voice 
— one  of  the  most  agreeable  I  ever 
heard.  He  kept  up  with  all  the  ad- 
vances made  in  his  profession,  in 
his  native  and  adopted  countries,  in 
science  and  literature. 

He  entered  the  service  or  the  B. 
£  0.  Railroad  under  Mr.  Latrobe, 
designing  and  building  bridges  and 
buildings  in  the  towns  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wheeling.  He  became 
chief  office  assistant  to  Mr.  La- 
trobe. 

Charles  Shaler  Smith,  horn  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa..  January  ]G,  1836, 
also  came  to  the  L.  &  X.  Railroad 
with  Mr.  Geo.  MacLeod  in  1855. 
In  1857  he  was  transferred  from 
the  field  on  the  Memphis  Branch 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer, 
which  was  then  in  the  building  on 
Main  Street,  on  the  west  side  of 
Bullitt  Street,  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty  as  an  Assistant  to 
Mr.  Albert  Fink,  who  was  engi- 
neer of  bridges  and  buildings.  He 
designed  the  trestles  on  Mui- 
drough's  Hill  under  Mr.  Fink,  and 
also  the  Green  River  bridge. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  bridges  and 
buildings  of  a  road  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  captain  of  engi- 
neers, remaining  during  the  war, 
engaged  in  constructing  govern- 
ment works.  After  the  war,  be  he- 
came  famous  as  a  bridge  designer 
and     bridge     contractor.     By     his 


great  genius  he  designed  and 
erected  the  first  High  Bridge  at 
that  point  on  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern Railroad,  which  made  him  fa- 
mous for  all  time.  Practicing  his 
profession  and  building  bridges,  he 
led  a  most  arduous  life,  which 
finally  brought  on  a  break  down 
and  he  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  De- 
cember 19,  1SSG. 

When  Mr.  Albert  Fink  assumed 
control  of  the  L.  &  N.  Railroad,  in 
1861,  the  war  was  about  to  com- 
mence, but  it  did  not  disturb  the 
actual  operations  of  the  trains  un- 
til September  17.  1861 — a  rail  was 
torn  up  on  the  long  curve  south  of 
Horse  Cave,  a  train  of  Confeder- 
ates derailed,  and  the  same  night 
the  bridge  over  Rolling  Fork,  near 
Lebanon  Junction,  was  burned. 

The  following,  taken  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Times,  of 
July  21.  1911,  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  difficulties  Mr.  Fink  and  his 
subordinates  faced  from  Septem- 
ber, 3861,  until  April,  1865: 

"In  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
the  signal  services  of  Albert  Fink 
to  the  Union  may  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  the  war-time  reports 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 
Rudolph  Fink  had  joined  his  old- 
est brother  on  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  in  1857,  and  both  to- 
g<  ther  they  went  through  the  try- 
ing days  of  Morgan's  raids.  The 
road  had  been  run  through  to 
Nashville  in  1859,  but  when  the 
war  broke  out  it  was  still  far  from 
;;  complete  unit.  The  fighting  in 
Tennessee  found  Albert  Fink  chief 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  the 
road  and  machinery  department,  on 
which  the  strain  of  war  times  fell. 
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Rudolph  was  Ms  brother's  assist- 
ant, though  delegated  to  the  draft- 
ing office. 

"The  line  under  Albert  Fink's 
charge  ran  directly  through  the 
most  hotly  contested  country  in  the 
campaign.  In  1861  the  Confeder- 
ates seized  all  of  the  line  and  its 
rolling  stock  from  Nashville  to 
within  thirty  miles  of  Louisville, 
leaving  only  sixty-seven  miles  of 
the  268  which  could  be  operated  by 
the  company. 

Rebuilt  A  Wrecked  Road. 

"With  the  Federal  advance  the 
retreating-  army  of  the  South  did 
their  best  to  leave  the  road  a  ruin. 
They  burned  or  blew  up  bridges, 
burned  depots,  machine  shops,  en- 
gine houses  and  water  stations. 
They  tore  up  miles  of  tracks,  burn- 
ing the  ties  with  the  rails  atop  to 
twist  and  melt  out  of  all  semblance 
of  usefulness.  What  rolling  stock 
they  could  not  push  South  with 
them  was  burned  in  the  ditches. 
The  newly-completed  road  was 
wrecked  for  200  miles. 

"Albert  Fink,  the  reports  show, 
did  no'  ait  for  the  protection  of 
Federal  troops.  He  followed  up  the 
retreating  Confederates  with  his 
working  gangs,  trestled  the  bridges, 
straightening  rails,  relaid  tracks, 
rebuilt  water  stations  and  picked 
up  wrecked  engines  and  cars.  Such 
rapid  work  was  a  marvel  to  the 
military  engineers.  It  was  done  so 
quickly  that  the  advancing  Federal 
army  found  always  an  open  line  to 
their  rear  and  the  reconstruction 
was  at  tii  -  completed  far  to  the 
front  of  the  moving  forces." 

It  i-,   .-aid  that  the  actual  losses 


to  the  railroad  plant,  not  estimat- 
ing loss  of  traffic,  amounted  to 
$620,450. 

We  may,  in  passing,  add  "what 
the  above  writer  has  to  say  as  to 
Rudolph  Fink: 

••Rudolph  is  the  only  one  of  the 
brothers  who  strayed  far  from  the 
territory  in  which  they  had  seen 
their  strenuous  days  of  railroading 
during  the  Civil  War.  He  went  to 
Mexico  in  1881,  and  was  succes- 
sively general  manager  and  presi- 
dent of  the  local  board  of  the  Mexi- 
can Central  Railroad,  leaving  that 
position  at  the  close  of  1883.  From 
1884  to  1887  he  was  receiver  of  the 
Memphis  &  Little  Rock  Railroad, 
and  upon  its  reorganization  as  the 
Little  Rock  &  Memphis  Railroad  in 
18S7  became  its  president.  This 
reorganized  road,  too,  went  under 
in  the  hard  times  of  the  90  's,  and 
he  was  again  its  receiver,  retain- 
ing the  position  of  general  mana- 
ger until  1890.  Though  out  of 
active  railroading,  he  occasionally 
-troll-  down  to  the  financial  dis- 
tricts, still  hale  despite  his  seventy- 
eight  years." 

He  married  a  Miss  Nicholas,  of 
Louisville,  and  spent  the  winter  of 
his  days  at  a  handsome  residence 
on  Long  Avenue,  not  far  from  the 
filter  plant  of  the  water  company, 
where  he  died  February  1,  1913. 

Henry  Fink  was  connected  with 
the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  & 
Georgia  Railroad  all  during  the 
war,  remained  with  it  through  all 
the  changes  of  ownership  and 
reaching  the  chairmanship  of  the 
directors,  died  in  office  in  July, 
1911. 

Albert  Fink  became  manager  of 
the  L.  &  X.  Railroad  in  1865  and 
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was  soon  a  noted  man.  because  of 
his  fondness  for  gathering  statis- 
tics of  the  cost  of  every  thing  enter- 
ing into  transportation. 

The  boys  in  the  freight  yards 
told  a  story  on  Martin  Casey,  who 
was  the  first  car  "greaser,"  that 
Martin  grumbled  when  he  was  re- 
quired to  report  on  a  blank  for  the 
purpose,  how  much  waste,  oil  or 
grease  he  put  into  the  boxes  of 
every  car  from  day  to  day:  "Xow 
what  is  the  use  of  that,  'cause  the 
car  must  have  grease  to  run,  and 
the  boxes  must  be  packed  with 
plenty  of  dope  or  Martin  will  be 
hauled  up  for  hot  boxes,"  and  so 
on.  But  all  these  trifles,  gathered 
diligently  and  patiently,  gave  in 
time  results  that  were  astonishing 
to  transportation  men. 

At  Mr.  Fink's  suggestion,  an 
.organization  was  formed  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  in  October,  1S75,  of 
railway  and  steamship  lines,  of 
which  he  was  made  the  commis- 
sioner, and  before  many  years  it 
had  enrolled  twenty-live  transpor- 
tation lines,  of  all  of  which  he  man- 
aged the  general  outcome. 

Wearied  with  his  many  duties,  he 
planned  a  return  to  his  native  land, 
going  by  New  York  in  1877,  when 
he  was  "met  by  such  men  as  Vander- 
bilt,  Jewett,  Scott  and  Garrett, 
who  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside  his 
voyage  for  a  holiday  and  organize 
the  Trunk  Line  Commission  of  the 
New  irork  Central,  Pennsylvania. 
Erie  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  to  deal 
with  the  traffic  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  was 
the  first  great  railroad  pool,  by 
which  rat"  wars  were  avoided  in 
its  territory,  though  they  were  fre- 


of     the     Mississippi. 


management  of    this  bom 


quent    west 

In  tiie 

Mr.  Fink  made  himself  famous 
throughout  the  world,  nor  did  he 
negiect  his  favorite  "fad"  of 
gathering  statistics — many  a  poor 
clerk  has  not  exactly  blessed  Mm 
over  his  work. 

Mr,  Fink  found  time  to  do  many 
things  besides  manage  railroads 
and  pools. 

In  1S59  he  finished  the  long-neg- 
lected Court  House  of  Louisville, 
giving  it  the  highly  classical  ex- 
terior and  the  handsome  rotunda. 
He  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Louisville  Bridge,  now  called  the 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  begun  in 
May,  1868,  opened  for  traffic  Feb- 
ruary  24,  1S70,  having  cost 
$2,033,618.70.. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie 
Hunt  in  1869.  Miss  Hunt  was  one 
oi  the  daughters  of  Mr.  A.  D. 
Hunt,  long  a  banker  in  Louisville. 
You  will  recall  his  letter  in  18-18 
regarding  the  shipment  of  a  loco- 
motive in  a  "section  boat."  Mr. 
Fink  enjoyed  society,  when  h.is 
duties  permitted;  was  a  member  of 
the  Pendennis  ("hub  and  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neer^, of  which  he  was  president 
in  187b'. 

Ih>  came  back  to  Louisville  to  re- 
side about  1895,  not  being  in  robust 
health. 

!!••  died  here  April  3,  1897,  the 
then  highest  authority  on  the  eco- 
nomics of  American  railroad  man- 
agement. 

At  this  late  date  the  task  of  re- 
cording the  history  of  early  archi- 
tects in  Kentucky  is  a  difficult  one. 
because  the  men  who  were  in  the 
profession    previous    to    the    time 
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this    paper  dates    must  have    left 
records,  but  they  art-  hard  to  find. 

Gideon  Shryock,  a  native  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  was  born  November 
14,  1802,  and  was  educated  in  that 
city.  His  first  work  of  importance 
was  architect  of  the  seventh  eapi- 
tol  at  Frankfort,  Kv„  now  called 
the  "Old  State  House/"'  which  was 
building-  from  1827  until  1829,  and 
was  also  architect  of  the  Franklin 
County  Court  House  in  1832. 

He  came  to  Louisville  in  1839  to 
build  the  court  house,  of  which  he 
had  made  an  ambitious  ■  -' rn.  hav- 
ing- in  view  the  possibility  that  the 
State  Capitol  might  be  moved  to 
this  city  in  the  not  distant  future. 

Following-  his  design,  the  1  nil  cl- 
ing was  only  finished  so  far  as  to 
use  the  basement  and  first  floor 
for  the  needs  of  Jefferson  County. 
leaving  the  i  iifice  in  an  unfinished 
condition,  which  gradually  became 
almost  dilapidation,  which  was  ter- 
minated, when  in  1S59  it  was  com- 
pleted by  Albert  Fink,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Shryock  was  an  unpretend- 
ing, gentle,  quiet  man,  always  oc- 
cupied, for  he  had  many  patrons. 

He  died  here  June  19,  1880. 

John  Stirewalt,  an  Englishman, 
was  born  March  16.  1811,  came  to 
Louisville  at  a  date  not  now  known, 
thoroughly  trained  in  his  profes- 
sion, and  was  in  business  here  as 
early  as  the  writer  can  remember 
anything  about  the  art,  for  lie  built 
the  large  church  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  on  Green,  betw<  en 
C(  ntre  and  Sixth  Stre<  t.  where  the 
present  jail  stands,  before  my  day. 
lie  also  designed  and  erected  old 
St.  Paul',,  now  the  Scottish  Rite 


Temple,  finishing  it  in  1848.  These 
were  his  most  pretentions  works. 
He  died  November  20,  1871. 

When  the  writer  was  a  lad  he 
was  fond  of  rowing-,  spending  many 
of  his  Saturdays  on  the  river.  Mr. 
Stirewalt  designed  and  built  with 
his  own  hands  a  clinker-built  row 
boat  to  carry  two  rowers,  each  with 
a  pair  of  sculls,  a  bowman,  and  a 
coxswain  of  light  weight  to  steer 
with  lines  and  a  rudder.  There 
were  a  few  boys  that  filled  the 
place,  nnd  the  writer  was  some- 
times chosen  as  a  great  favor. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tlm 
delicacy  of  the  work  on  the  boat, 
since  the  bowman  and  coxswain 
carried  the  oars,  rudder,  cushions 
and  gratings  for  the  bottom  of  the 
craft,  and  the  rowers  carried  the 
boat  from  the  boat  house  to  the 
water,  say  a  hundred  yards.  Mr. 
Stirewalt  never  lost  his  fondness 
for  boys  and  young  men. 

Henry  TVhitestone.  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  and  Catherine  Whitestone, 
of  Cloudegad,  Ballincaily,  in  the 
County  of  Clare,  Ireland,  was  born 
in  1819,  at  the  family  mansion.  His 
father,  an  officer  of  the  English 
army,  gave  him  a  line  education, 
for  he  graduated  with  his  brothers 
at  Trinity  College,   Dublin. 

He  was  well  versed  in  his  pro- 
fession as  n  n  architect,  having 
among  other  structures,  built  the 
Court  House  of  Clare,  at  Ennis, 
when  he  landed  in  Philadelphia 
January  21,  1853,  in  the  ship,  "City 


of     Glasgow,"     "after 


m 


the 


words  of  the  ship's  log  "the  long- 
est and  roughest  passage  that  the 
ship  had  ever  made"  up  to  that 
time. 
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He  bore  letters  of  introduction  to 
eminent  men  in  this  country  from 
nobility  in  England,  but  lie  decided 
not  to  use  them,  and  began  business 
at  Cincinnati,  where  be  became  in- 
terested, with  Mr.  Rogers,  the  prin- 
cipal architect  there,  in  the  re- 
modelling- of  the  Burnett  House. 
His  first  work  of  note  in  Kentucky 
was  the  Capital  Hotel,  at  Frank- 
fort, still  associated  with  Sogers. 
He  dissolved  with  Mr.  Rogers,  re- 
moving- to  Louisville,  where  he  soon 
became  and  remained  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  profes- 
sion. It  was  said  at  one  period  of  his 
history  that  he  designed  the  build- 
ing at  Third  and  Green,  now  the 
home  of  the  Courier-Journal,  but 
that  was  a  mistake — the  design 
came  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  building  was  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  E.  E.  "Williams,  of 
Virginia,  a  thoroughly  competent 
architect,  who  came  here  before 
1852-3,  when  the  building  was 
erected. 

Mr.  Whitestone  was  a  master  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance  .style,  ap- 
plying it  with  scientific  skill. 
There  is  no  finer  example  of  this 
than  the  Gait  House,  completed  in 
1  -  !9,  pronounced  by  competent  au- 
thorities as  not  surpassed  in  plan, 
style  or  con:  fort  anywhere  in 
America.  "When  he  was  designing 
this  hotel  he  had  lived  in  this  cli- 
mate long  enough  to  test  the  in- 
tense summers,  of  months'  dura- 
tion, and  the  winters,  sometimes  of 
great  severity,  and  this  hotel  is  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  all  sea- 
sons, which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
most  modern  ones.  The  White- 
stone  dwellings  all  have  the  same 


care  in  ventilation  and  light,  while 
tlie  exteriors  are  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  traditions  of  the  school. 
The  building  now  occupied  by  the 
University  of  Louisville,  on  north 
side  of  Broadway,  between  First 
and  Second,  is  generally  thought  to 
be  the  handsomest  of  his  works. 
The  stone  part  of  the  front  of  St. 
Xavier's  College,  right  across 
Broadway,  was  designed  by  "White- 
stone. 

In  executing  his  work  he  de- 
manded and  compelled  a  strict  fol- 
lowing of  the  specifications,  keep- 
ing a  careful  eye  on  the  work  as  it 
progressed.  Therefore,  his  build- 
ings are  ins  monuments. 

Mr.  Whitestone  was  an  architect 
of  national  reputation,  for  at  one 
time  he  was  offered  t)i?  position  of 
supervising  architect  of  the  Treas- 
uary  Department,  but  he  preferred 
remaining  in  private  life.  He  was 
a  business  man  of  high  rank,  and 
was  president  of  the  Louisville  Gas 
Company  for  years.  It  is  said  he 
would  not  undertake  to  build  for 
any  one  unless  he  satisfied  himself 
that  the  funds  would  be  forthcom- 
ing as  the  work  progressed.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  humble 
working  men.  who  by  skill  and  ap- 
plication had  worked  up  in  their 
callings,  so  that  he  could  select 
such  men  for  certain  kinds  of  work 
on  the  buildings  he  supervised,  and 
thus  he  knew  the  small,  though  im- 
portant, details  would  be  faithfully 
worked  out.  As  a  means  of  aiding 
the  men  to  do  the  best  that  lay  in 
them,  he  raid  off  only  on  Mon- 
day. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  in- 
tegrity and  industry,  known  for  his 
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business  capacity  and  elevated 
ideas,  as  well  as  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  his  profession. 

He  died  at  bis  residence.  116  E. 
Jacob  Street,  in  this  eity,  Julv  6, 
1893. 

Some  weeks  have  elapsed  since 
the  paragraph  just  preceding"  this 
was  penned,  and  now  that  I  have 
read  what  I  have  written  and  look 
at  it  in  cold  blood,  I  am  afraid  it 
is  too  discursive,  as  if  it  was  the 
talk  of  a  garrulous  old  man,  which 


you  know  I  am  not,  although  I  am 
not  any  longer  young,  but  you  must 
be  told  I  had  to  introduce  some 
things  that  were  historic,  though 
not  entirely  connected  with  engi- 
neers and  architects.  And  I  am 
sensible  that  I  have  neglected  to  re- 
cord much  that  should  by  all  means 
have  been  put  in  this  paper.  Still 
there  must  be  some  limit,  you 
understand,  so  I  will  stop  now 
before  I  weary  you  too  much. 

Alfred  Pirtle. 


^ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JOURNALISM 

Lexington,    Kentucky. 


The  letter  of  the  Hon.  Enoch 
Grehan  to  the  Editor  or  the  Kegis- 
ter,  presenting  the  new  enterprise 
in  the  State  University,  is  so  clear 
and  concisely  written,  that  we  pub- 
lish it  with  pleasure.  The  great 
strides  in  new  things  in  tins  20th 
century  have  been  noticeable  in 
many  departments  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Lexington,  but  in  the  won- 
derful work  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering,  it  is  now  at 
the  front. 

Mr.  Grehan  tells  us  what  the 
University  proposes  to  do  in  the 
mountains.  We  sincerely  wish  it 
success.  But  electricity  does  not 
teach  journalism.  The  labor  of 
hands,  education  and  a  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
write  well  and  spell  correctly  is 
most  essential.  If  the  student  has 
aptitude  for  journalism  and  is 
faithful  in  his  endeavor,  he  will 
succeed. 

The  question  is,  will  the  students 
appreciate  the  great  opportunity 
ottered  them  to  become  wise,  useful 
and  distinguished  men  in  journal- 
ism?   Mr.  Grehan'e  letter  follows: 

July  14th.  1914. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Editor  Register  of  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society,  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. 

Dear  Madam: 
In  accordance   with  the   purpose 

conceived  some  years  ago  in*  Presi- 


dent  Henry  S.  Barker,  of  State  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  and  advisors 
who  had  the  welfare  of  the  institu- 
tion at  heart,  to  establish  in  con- 
nection with  general  university 
courses  of  instruction,  a  Depart- 
ment of  Journalism,  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  the  fourth  day  of  June 
last,  adopted  a  resolution  establish- 
ing this  course,  and  elected  the 
writer  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  purpose  of  this  step  was  two- 
fold— to  train  students  for  prac- 
tical journalistic  work,  and  through 
that  department,  more  fully  to  ac- 
quaint the  public  with  the  Univer- 
sity and  its  work.  It  was  evident 
that  young  men  and  women  leaving 
the  institution  at  the  close  of  their 
collegiate  terms  must  needs  come 
in  contact  in  many  ways  and  at 
many  times  with  activities  that  lead 
up  to  the  public  press,  calling  for 
more  intimate  understanding  of 
general  newspaper  work.  And  it 
was  further  evident  that  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  practical  training 
for  the  large  number  of  students 
who  had  decided  upon  newspaper 
work  as  their  life  calling,  must 
sooner  or  later  be  met  by  the  in- 
stalling of  a  regular  collegiate 
course  leading  to  a  degree  and  hav- 
ing this  work  especially  in  view. 

As  a  newspaper  man,  who,  as  re- 
porter, cOpy  reader  and  even  edi- 
tor, has  come  into  contact  with 
"copy"  dealing  with  every  kind  of 
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report  from  the  story  of  a  pink  tea 
to  an  account  of  a  riot ;  from  a  dog 
fight  to  a  revolution,  I  have  bad  op- 
portunity to  observe  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  usual  college  graduate  is 
woefully  lacking  in  even  the  most- 
rudimentary  achievements  of  this 
work  and  that  the  application  of 
his  college-acquired  information 
applied  to  the  exacting  rules  of  this 
most  exacting  calling,  placed  him 
sometimes  in  a  light  that  was  by  no 
means  envious.  That  the  Board, 
therefore,  has  decided  wisely  in  its 
determination  to  establish  such  a 
department.  I  believe  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  whether  it  has  so  decided 
in  its  selection  of  a  head,  time  only 
will  tell.  But  1  wish  to  say  to 
newspaper  brethren  of  the  State, 
that  I  have  severed  connection  with 
newspaper  work,  and  have  taken  up 
this  charge  only  after  two  years  of 
consideration  and  careful  investi- 
gation into  til.-  practicability  of  the 
project.  This  department  has  but 
one  end  in  view  and  one  abiding 
aim — to  make  better  newspaper- 
men of  the  students  who  adopt  tiiis 
course  and  inculcate  into  them  such 
principles  of  newspaper  ethics  and 
so  instruct  them  in  the  practical 
phases  of  the  calling,  that  they  may 
the  better  serve  the  Commonwealth, 
and  in  a  still  broader  sense,  thus 
serve  humanity.  To  this  end  I  have 
decided  to  give  up  the  rest  of  my 

life. 

But  whether  this  department 
succeeds  or  fails  will  depend  in 
larger  measure  than  doubtless  now 
you  appreciate,  upon  the  kind  coun- 
sel aiid  helpful  attitude  maintained 
toward  it  by  the  press  of  the  .State. 

State  University  is  a  public  insti- 


tution. It  belongs  to  the  people. 
It  was  established  by  expenditure 
of  the  people's  money  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  people's  money.  It 
has  grown  in  the  last  half  dozen 
years  even  beyond  the  most  san- 
guine hopes  of  its  most  loyal 
friends.  Its  outlook  was  nevqr  so 
bright.  It  is  entering  upon  prac- 
tically a  new  career  with  renewed 
determination  by  its  promoters  to 
realize  their  dream  of  twenty-five 
hundred  students  enrolled  within 
the  next  three  years.  With  conse- 
crated efforts  on  the  part  of  its  in- 
structors that  have  long  marked 
their  progress  and  with  the  help 
and  counsel  of  the  press  of  Ken- 
tucky, its  held  for  usefulness  is 
without  limit. 

Henceforth,  in  a  large  measure, 
the  press  work  of  State  University 
v.  ill  be  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  Department  of  Journalism. 
Some  of  this  will  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  advertisement  of  the  peo- 
ple's school,  but  most  of  it  will  be 
news  through  which  we  believe 
your  constituency  will  be  benefited. 
We  are  going  to  take  the  liberty, 
therefore,  to  prepare  this  matter, 
from  time  to  time,  without  cost  to 
you  and  send  it  to  your  desks  sub- 
mitted for  publication,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  as  you  may  deem  proper, 
hoping  that  you  may  see  your  way 
clear  thereby  to  keep  your  readers 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
State  University  as  far  as  may  be 
compatible  with  other  demands 
upon  your  space  and  upon  your 
generosity. 

The  "Department  of  Journalism 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at    any    time    you     may    be    good 
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enough  to  offer  suggestions  or 
counsel,  and  will  bo  pleased  to  have 
you  visit  the  University  at  any  time 
and  meet  its  faculty  and  students 
and  iuspeet  irs  departments  and 
their  work. 

May  we  not  hope  for  a  letter 
from  you  by  return  mail,  promising 
your  co-operation. 

Enclosed  please  find  an  account 
of  the  great  imaginary  power 
plant  planned  by  students  of  the 
College  of  Mechanical  and  Electri- 
cal Engineering  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  F.  Paul  Anderson, 
Dean,  and  supposed  to  he  located 
at  Hazard.  Kentucky.  It  has  been 
said  by  expert  engineers  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  the  kind 
ever  accomplished  by  a  similar 
body  of  students  in  this  country, 
and  we  believe  it  will  not  only  be 
of  interest  to  school  people  in  your 
community,  but  will  give  the  public 
generally  a  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  annual  accomplishments 
of  an  institution  that  is  sending  the 
best  trained  young  men  into  that 
field  that  are  sent  out  by  any  other 
institution  on  this   continent. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  you  at  any  time  you  may  find 
it  convenient  either  to  write  or  call 
in  person  and  meet  the  newspaper 
"gang"  of  State  University. 
Fraternally  yours. 

Estoch  Gkehast, 
Department   of   Journalism,    State 

University. 

The  senior  class  of  the  College  of 
Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engi- 
neering of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky  has  just  completed  the 
design  and  specifications  of  a  large 


central  power  station  that  could 
furnish  light  and  power  to  the 
mines,  industries,  farms  and  towns 
of  ail  central  and  eastern  Kentucky. 

Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been 
accomplished  by  any  other  Ameri- 
can University,  and  this  practical 
method  of  education  will  undoubt- 
edly find  favor  with  many  business 
:_?n  of  the  day  who  claim  that  the 
modern  university  is  too  theoret- 
ical. 

The  students  are  required  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day  and  three 
hours  two  nights  a  week  on  this  de- 
sign. A  trip  was  made  to  Hazard, 
Kentucky,  to  report  on  the  advisa- 
bility of  locating  the  plant  at  that 
place.  Every  such  detail  of  the  de- 
sign was  given  like  careful  atten- 
tion, and  the  result  was  a  design  of 
a  plant  that  if  constructed  could 
furnish  light  and  power  to  the 
mines,  farms,  and  towns  of  central 
and  eastern  Kentucky  for  one  or 
two  cents  a  kilowatt-hour — very 
much  cheaper  than  any  small  gaso- 
line or  steam  plant  could  produce 
power. 

There  are  twenty  graduates  from 
the  College  of  Mechanical  and  Elec- 
trical  Engineering  this  June,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  a  good  job 
waiting  for  him,  notwithstanding 
the  present  inactivity  in  commer- 
cial engineering.  While  none  of 
these  men  will  be  given  a  manager's 
desk,  very  likely  no  desk  at  all,  each 
man  was  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  may  learn  the  detail  work  of  the 
big  corporation  that  employs  him, 
and  from  which  he  may  rapidly  ad- 
vance in  responsibility  and  earning 
power  if  he  expends  enough  energy 
and   keeps   all  his   receiving  faeul- 
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ties  ready  to  absorb  all  available 
information.  The  twenty  members 
of  the  1914  class  are: 

A.  B.  Bennett Narrows,  Ky. 

W.  C.  Cross Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  B.  Hayden Paris,  Ky. 

G.  E.  Kelley Lebanon,  Ky. 

H.  G.  Strong Louisville.  Ky. 

E.  T.  Blaker Cincinnati,  0. 

D.  M.  Gaither Harrodsburg,  Ky. 

H.  B.  Hedges Lexington,  Ky. 

H.  B.  Masters Wabash,  Ind. 

B.  T.  Thornton Lexington,  Ky. 

W.  S.  Carrithers...Taylorsville,  Ky. 

G.  W.  Gayle Flint.  Ky. 

T.  D.  Howard Lexington.  Ky. 

D.  T.  Morgan Elizabethtown,  Ky. 

B.  P.  Townsend Owensboro,  Ky. 

B.  B.  Cottrell Owensboro,  Ky. 

C.  C.  Harp Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  E.  Johnson Lexington.  Ky. 

H.  B.  Shelton Clinton,  Ky. 

II.  T.  Watts Louisville,  Ky. 

"What  Cotjbse  Costs. 
Each  one  of  these  men  has  paid 
on  an  average  three  hundred  dol- 
lars per  year,  or  twelve  hundred 
dollars  in  securing  a  university 
training  in  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal engineering.  These  men  have 
also  lost  thirty-six  months  of  time, 
in  which  if  they  had  been  working 
each  man  would  have  earned  at 
least  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
average  cost,  then,  of  each  man's 
technical  training  has  been  three 
thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 
Some  big  men,  like  the  late  Mr. 
Crane,  of  Chicago,  stoutly  maintain 
that  this  money  i-  wasted,  and  that 
if  the    four    collegiate  years    were 


spent  in  actually  working  as  an  ap- 
prentice, young  men  would  receive 

a  better  and  cheaper  education. 

Engineering,  however,  like  medi- 
cine, makes  use  of  so  much  intri- 
cate technical  information — infor- 
mation that  has  been  obtained  from 
a  great  many  experiments  and  in- 
^  estigations — that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  indeed  for  one  man  to  se- 
cure all  the  knowledge  that  an  engi- 
neer needs  alone  and  unaided. 

Bealize  Xeed  of  Theoretical 
Trainixg. 

The  big  manufacturing  com- 
panies realize  the  need  of  theoreti- 
cal training,  and  many  of  them  are 
conducting  night  trade  schools  to 
reduce  the  illiteracy  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  their  employes. 

Mere  book  learning,  however, 
will  not  do  the  young  graduate 
much  good.  There  are  many  other 
things  which,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, are  of  more  importance.  The 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  for  instance, 
has  a  record  sheet  for  each  college 
man  that  enters  its  employment. 
The  foreman  over  the  young  men 
must  send  in  a  record  to  the  execu- 
tive office  every  month  showing  the 
grading  of  each  young  man  in  the 
following  characteristics:  Physique, 
Personality,  Knowledge,  Common 
Sense,  Reliability,  Open-Minded- 
ness,  Tact,  Initiative.  Attitude, 
«  >riginality,  Industry,  Enthusiasm, 
Thoroughness, 
Division,  English,  Ability. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem 
that  only  one  of  these  traits,  knowl- 
edge,   is    bettered  by  a   university 


System,    Analysis, 
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training.      A    closer    examination  social  clubs,  the  many  student  ac- 

Avill   show  practically  all   of  these  tivities,  the  contact  with  practical 

characteristics  are  developed  by  a  and    experienced    instructors,    all 

university.     The   gymnasium,   ath-  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 

letic  field,  the  debating  society,  the  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  him. 
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The  Register  for  January,  1915, 
will  have  an  interesting'  and  in- 
structive article  from  ex-Gov.  M. 
H.  Thatcher,  upon  the  history  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  with  beautiful 
illustrations,  that  have  not  ap- 
peared in  any  previous  publications 
of  the  Canal  Zone. 


The  Chautauqua  in  Frankfort 
this  year  was  so  attractive  that  it 
is  said  it  will  return  next  summer 
to  fill  the  little  Capital  with  its 
music  and  its  wit.  The  Kryl  band 
charmed  the  city  most,  though  there 
were  many  pleasant  features  be- 
sides that  drew  immense  crowds  to 
the  old  State  House  yard  to  enjoy 
the  Chautauqua  there. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "OLD  GLORY." 

A  class  of  immigrant  children 
was  recently  graduated  from  the 
Baron  de  Hirseh  school  in  New 
York.  la  half  a  year  they  had 
learned  to  speak  English  sunieient- 
}y  well  to  enable  them  to  enter  the 
public  schools. 

During  the  graduation  exercises, 
when  tli  American  flag  was  borne 
past  tin-  children,  one  little  girl 
pulled  up  Is  anil  reverently 

kiss  id  >-.-'t  which  symbolized  to  ji*m- 
freedom,  safety  for  the  refugee  and 
an  end  to  oppression. 

Thi>  is  getting  at  education  at 
its  very  roots. 


Xo  other  knowledge  that  can  be 
crammed  into  a  child,  immigrant  or 
native-born,  is  so  valuable  to  it 
and  to  the  community  as  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship  and  the  blessings  of 
s  e  1  f -go  vernment . 

Intimate  knowledge  of  the  real 
purpose  of  government,  of  its 
processes  of  operation,  and  of  the 
priceless  advantages  of  its  protec- 
tion  to  all  well-meaning  people, 
breeds  the  highest  and  sincerest 
respect  for  it. 

The  child  cannot  be  taught  too 
early  that  his  first  and  most  sacred 


dutv    is 


to    b( 


good    citizen — a 


staunch  pillar  in  the  temple  that 
shelters  mankind  in  common  inter- 
est, good  order  and  brotherhood. — ■ 
(New  York  Journal.) 


FORTUNE  SEED. 

A  penny  may  seem  to  you  a  very 
insignificant  thing.  But  it  is  the 
small  seed  from  which  fortune 
springs. 

If  you  want  to  raise  a  flower  you 
get  the  seed,  plant  it  in  the  best 
soil,  and  do  all  yon  can  to  encourage 
its  growth.  You  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  procure  a  half-grown 
plant,  but  sometimes,  somewhere, 
somebody  planted  the  seed. 

The  penny  is  the  seed  of  that 
wonderful  growth  which  the  best  of 
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us  cannot  help  admiring-,  and  which 
most  of  ns  more  or  less  ardently 
long  for — the  fortune  plant. 

If  you  would  have  one  of  these 
plants  for  your  own,  if  you  dream 
of  sitting  at  your  ease  under  its 
branches  in  your  old  age,  go  about 
growing  it  in  a  rational  way  and  in 
conformity  with  the  fixed  laws  of 
nature. 

Treat  that  little  disc  of  copper — 
•one  cent — with  the  respect  that  a 
fortune  seed  deserves. 

Nature  is  the  greatest  of  all 
teachers,  but  many  of  us  fail  to  see 
the  significance  of  the  facts  which 
she  so  quietly  hut  so  insistently 
places  before  us. 


MANSION 


FIRST     NEWSPAPERS      PUB- 
LISHED IN  FRANKFORT. 

1.  1708— The  Palladium. 

2.  17.08— The  Patriot. 

3.  1800-07— The  Western  World. 

4.  170:!— The  Guardian  of  Free- 

dom. 

5.  1809— The  Telegraph. 

6.  1810 — American  Republic. 

Edited       by      Humphrey 
Marshall,  the  Historian. 

7.  Spirit  nf  1770. 

8.  1816-1829— The       Argus       of 

Western  America. 

9.  1817— Tli-       Constitutionalist 

Advocate. 

10.  1817— The  Harbinger. 

11.  1820-1833— The  Commentator. 

12.  1833-1873— The  Commentator, 

changed       to       Coinmon- 
wealth. 
la    18-10— The  Yeoman. 


Of  Colonel  Patterson  Doomed. — 

Daviess     County     Families     Con- 
nected. 

The  following  item  from  the  Bal- 
timore Evening  Herald,  aside  from 
its  historic  value,  will  be  of  interest 
in  Daviess  county  and  Owensboro, 
where  still  reside  the  descendants 
of  several  distinguished  pioneer 
families  closely  related  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Col.  William  Patterson : 

"The  old  mansion  in  which  Jer- 
ome Bonaparte,  brother  of  the  great 
Napoleon,  and  his  bride,  Betsy  Pat- 
terson, passed  six  months  of  their 
honeymoon,  is  about  to  be  razed.  It 
once  was  the  country  seat  of  Wil- 
liam Patterson,  Baltimore's  first 
'merchant  prince,'  whose  daughter 
captivated  and  won  the  brother  of 
the  French  emperor. 

' '  The  Homestead,  as  the  mansion 
is  called,  is  located  at  Gorsuch  av- 
enue and  Clifton  Park,  and  is  still 
occupied,  but  over  everything  there 
is  an  air  of  decay  and  neglect. 
Noble-looking  rooms  have  been 
turned  to  the  humblest  uses.  The 
great  historic  salon,  with  its  hand- 
some furniture  and  paintings,  in 
which  gathered  the  beauty  and 
aristocracy  of  Maryland,  has  now 
become  a  melancholy  looking  place. 

'"Mr.  Patterson's  town  house  was 
in  South  street,  a  locality  now 
given  over  to  business.  Here  a  cen- 
tury ago  lived  the  wonderful  Eliz- 
abeth, or  as  she  was  more  familiar- 
ly known,  Betsy  Patterson.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Patterson  and 
Jerome  Bonaparte  took  place  on 
Christmas  eve,   1803.     It    was    so 
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warm  and  the  bride  so  lightly  at- 
tired that  it  was  said  that  every- 
thing she  wore  might  have  been  put 
into  one's  pocket. 

"It  is  chronicled  that  beneath  her 
dress  she  wore  but  a  single  gar- 
ment, so  it  will  be  seen  that  history 
is  repeating  itself  so  far  as  the 
young  women  of  the  present  day 
are  concerned. 

"Three  days  following  the  wed- 
ding this  simple  announcement  was 
made : 

"  'Married  on  Satiirdav  evening 
last,  by  the  Eight  Eev.  Bishop  Car- 
roll, Mr.  Jerome  Bonaparte,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  first  consul 
of  the  French  Republic,  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Patterson,  oldest  daugh- 
ter of  William  Patterson,  esquire, 
of  this  city.' 

"Such  a  wedding  today  would 
have  the  widest  newspaper  public- 
ity. Socially,  in  those  days,  Balti- 
more was  lively  and  hospitable, 
and  while  the  city  was  somewhat 
rustic,  it  was  gay  enough — more  so, 
probably,  than  either  Xew  York  or 
Philadelphia. 

"Not  long  after  his  marriage, 
Mr.  Bonaparte  took  his  wife  to 
Washington,  where  she  was  largely 
entertained  by  the  French  people 
there,  especially  by  the  French 
minister. 

"Patterson's  grave  lies  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  Homestead. 
Patterson  was  a  philanthropist,  es- 
pecially to  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
and  it  is  surprising,  many  say,  that 
some  scheme  has  not  been  devised 
whereby  the  old  mansion  might  be 
r«reserved  and  some  cure  taken  of 
the  grave  of  the  man  whose  daugh- 
ter made  the  great  Napoleon  gnash 


his  teeth  with  rage  on  more  than 
one  occasion  before  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  weaning  his  brother  from 
her  side." 

Mr.  George  T.  Hawes,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Russell,  Sr.,  and  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hawes  Clarke  are  cousins  in  blood 
of  the  famous  Elizabeth  Patterson, 
wiio  married  Jerome  Bonaparte. 
Elizabeth  Patterson  was  related  to 
George  Nicholas  and  to  Gen.  James 
Trotter,  great-grandfather  of  Geo. 
T.  Hawes.  His  son,  James  Gabriel 
Trotter,  was  father  of  Mrs.  Gary 
Ann  Trotter  Hawes,  mother  of  Geo. 
T.  Hawes.  The  ancestors  of  the 
Hawes  and  Taylor  families  were  re- 
lated by  blood  and  marriage  to 
many  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  Kentucky, 
whose  later  generations  were  potent 
in  the  upbuilding  of  Owensboro  and 
Daviess  county. — Owensboro  In- 
quirer. 


We  have  been  compelled  to  omit 
a  number  of  good  things  for  the 
Register  on  account  of  urgent  ap- 
peals for  the  contributions  that  deal 
with  the  present  and  demand  ap- 
pearance in  the  September  issue. 
The  Mexican  question  is  not  yet 
settled.  We  can  wait  on  that  and 
on  other  questions  of  the  hour. 


SEX  WAR. 

Ridicule  is  one  of  the  sharpest 
and  most  incisive  instruments  for 
the  destruction  of  the  object  it 
pierces,  and  holds  up  to  laughter. 
When  the  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  "takes  his  pen  in  hand" 
for  that  purpose,  however  much 
one  may  deplore  and  pity  the    ob- 
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ject  of  Lis  ridicule,  an  irresistible 
smile  follows  his  polished  surgical 
skill,  in  extracting  from  the  subject 
by  this  blood-tinted  wit  the  absurd- 
ities in  it.  We  reproduce  a  sample 
below: 

A  Sex  "Was. 


The  attitude  of  the  average 
American  toward  the  Woman  Suf- 
frage Movement  marks,  even  ac- 
centuates, the  irresolution,  if  not 
the  lack  of  integrity,  by  which  the 
male  animal  has  time  out  of  mind 
sought  to  hoodwink  the  female  ani- 
mal, lie  whispers  to  himself  "it  is 
the  easiest  way."  When  in  a  dilem- 
ma, "lie  out  of  it"  has  thus  become 
the  established  formula.  "Fool 
whom,"  exclaims  the  strong-minded 
woman. 

There  are  some  things  which  can 
not  be  whistled  down  the  wind,  nor 
slicked  over  with  s-0ose  grease,  and 
"Militancy"'  which  has  baffled  the 
la-de-da  system  on  which  the  Eng- 
lish Government  relied,  can  as 
little  be  quenched  by  spurts  of  rose- 
water  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  who  has  gone  to 
join  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  plainly  tells 
us  that,  wlicn  she  returns,  if  "Votes 
for  Women"  have  not  been  grant- 
ed., recourse  will  be  had  to  the 
drastic  methods  which  have  made  a 
Reign  of  Terror  closely  bordering 
on  Civil  War  in  John  Bull's  island, 
and  may  just  as  readily  be  applied 
to  the  island  of  Manhattan.  She  is 
a  very  rich  and  determined  woman. 
What  she  threatens  she  can  bring 
to  pass  by  signing  a  check  and  rais- 
ing a  finger.     That  a  woman   who 


justifies  the  Pankhurst  proceeding 
in  Britain  would  stop  at  no  outrage 
in  America,  should  go  without  an 
argument.  Even  those  American 
women  who  are  silent  as  to  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  admire  her  spirit  am! 
condone  her  crimes.  Most  of  them 
do  not  realize  the  meaning  of  it 
and  the  "ta-ta  little  girls"  process 
of  belittlement  panders  to  their  ig- 
norance. But,  with  the  leaders,  it 
is  nothing  more,  nor  less,  than  a  sex 
war. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  by  anticipating  events,  if 
possible,  to  avert  them;  to  show  the 
good  and  thoughtful  women  of 
Kentucky  and  the  South  whither 
the  wild,  unruly  women  organizing 
the  Woman  Suffrage  movement 
would  lead  them,  and  all  of  us — 
literally  over  a  precipice — and,  by 
.a  calm  and  logical  consideration  of 
the  most  momentous  question  of 
modern  times,  to  take  it  out  of  the 
frenzy  of  passion  in  which  they 
■iave  engulfed  it  and  place  it  upon 
the  heights  of  reason  and  truth, 
from  which  they  may  determine  for 
themselves  whether  tin;  precipitate 
and  universal  enfranchisement  of 
women  without  regard  to  race,  or 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  mo- 
rality and  education  is  best  for 
women,  best  for  men,  and  best  for 
the  government  of  the  country. 

II. 

This  is  indeed  to  give  women 
the  "la-da-da"— the  "ta  ta,  little 
girls" — a  full  bathtub  of  rose-wa- 
ter— a  scheme  very  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  obfuscated  as  that  of  tin* 
gentleman  who  went  to  bed  with  his 
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hat  on  insisting  to  his  pre/testing 

wife  that  he  "hadn't  taken  a  drink 
for  a  -week." 

•  The  Conrier-Jonrnal  is  in  favor 
of  giving  the  ballot  to  the  feminine 
property-holder — not  because  she  is 
a  woman,  but  because  she  is  a  tax- 
payer— and,  likewise,  it  would  ad- 
mit women  to  suffrage  in  matters 
relating  to  schools  and  charities 
and  corrections.  It  would  save 
women  the  passion  and  dirt  of  par- 
ty politics.  Already  myriads  of 
men  save  themselves  by  not  going 
to  the  polls.  Reasonable  women 
would  and  do  see  this  plainly 
enough.  It  is  the  insane,  self-ex- 
ploiting and  self-seeking  women  of 
the  Pankhurst  type,  who  reck  not 
the  consequences  and  regard  arson 
and  murder  as  glorified  by  what 
they  call  the  "cause."  With  them 
it  begins  with  sex  war,  to  end  with 
rebellion  to  God. 

III. 

The  wise  and  good  women  of  the 
land  are  beginning  to  assert  their 
wisdom  and  their    goodness.     We 
observe  that  the  lady  who  was  Mrs. 
Grover   Cleveland    has    taken    the 
lead  in  the  anti-suffrage  organiza- 
tion in  New  Jersey,  of  which  she  is 
a  citizen,  being  now  the  wife  of  a 
Princeton     professor.      Truly    no 
one   can   answer  Mrs.  Arthur    M. 
Dodge,  oi   New  York,  the  head  of 
national  organization,  when  she 
s     that    the    movement    toward 
at  they  call  "political  emancipa- 
tion" is  in  reality  a  movement  to 
■••:<  and  degrade  woman.    There 
no  escape  from  the  simple  state- 


ment with  which-  Mrs.  Dodge  main- 
tains her  position.  Thus  she  pro- 
ceeds : 

"In  view  of  what  is  happening  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
high  time  that  every  thinking  man 
and  woman  should  realize  that  back 
of  the  woman  suffrage  disturbance 
is  the  question  of  sex — or,  rather,  a 
distortion  of  the  sex  question. 

"The  only  sure  manner  of  esti- 
mating the  real  meaning  of  the  suf- 
frage crusade  is  to  see  clearly  the 
moves  and  underlying  reasons  back 
of  it.  The  disturbance  is,  in  plain 
words,  a  sex  disturbance.  Many 
women  who  are  suffragists  do  not 
realize  this,  but  it  is  a  fact  never- 
theless, just  as  the  tendency  of 
some  other  women  to  take  up  fool- 
ish fancies  and  society  fads  is  the 
result  of  that  straining  after  arti- 
ficial happiness  and  unnatural  en- 
joyment which  indicates  an  unset- 
tled and  discontented  state  of  mind. 

"We  who  oppose  woman  suf- 
frage are  convinced  that  woman 
suffragists  support  their  cause  be- 
cause they  view  the  whole  situation 
from  an  unnatural  angle. 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  re- 
markable period  in  our  history. 
There  is  more  immodesty  in  dress, 
more  looseness  in  conversation  and 
more  impropriety  in  dancing  than 
has  ever  been  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  either  in  so-called  high 
ociety  or  among  those,  who  are  in 
other  conditions.  Back  of  these 
revelations  of  the  lowering  of 
women's  ideals  and  conduct  there 
is  the  same  reason  as  that  which 
actuates  the   suffrage  disturbance. 
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"There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago 
when  young  girls  demanded  more 
liberty,  an  escape  from  the  close 
scrutiny  of  the  home  and  watchful 
eye  of  the  parents.  They  obtained 
this  liberty,  and  suddenly  we  are 
confronted  with  the  realization  of 
how  terribly  easy  it  may  be  for  this 
liberty  to  be  turned  into  license.  By 
the  same  line  of  argument  woman 
has  sought  a  freedom  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Having 
secured  equality  in  the  arts,  in  the 
industries  and  in  commerce,  she 
seeks  what  she  calls  a  political 
equality,  which  would  be  perilously 
close  to  license. 

"It  is  a  pathological  fact  that 
women,  as  a  body,  must  respect  and 
revere  the  divine  mission  of  their 
sex,  which  is  motherhood.  The  mo- 
ment they  outrage  or  distort  or 
deny  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  created  they  become  shirkers 
and  drones.  Misdirected  govern- 
ment is  a  bad  thing,  so  bad  that  the 
men  of  this  country  can  be  relied  on 
to  correct  it  whenever  necessary, 
but  misdirected  sex  is  a  national 
tragedy,  which,  if  it  is  not  checked, 
will  degenerate  the  race." 

These  are  wise,  far-seeing  words. 
They  are  the  words  of  a  God-fear- 
ing, whole-hearted  Christian  wom- 
an. They  should  sink  deep  in  the 
mind  and  heart  of  every  American 
woman.  The  Courier-Journal 
commends  them  earnestly  to  the 
women  of  Kentucky — to  the  women 
of  tli"  South — wiio  have  not  yet 
been  reached  by  the  visionary  the- 
ories of  the  sexually  unemployed, 
nor  caught  by  the  bloody  debauch- 
eries of  Pankhurstism. 


MAY  NUMBER 


Of  the  Register  off    the  Press- 
History,  Genealogy,   Biography, 
Records,    Verses    and 
Illustrations. 
Illustrated    with    a  reproduction 
of  Jouett's  painting  of  George  Rog- 
ers Clark  and  a  photograph  of  the 
monument  erected  by  the  Colonial 
Dames  to  commemorate  the  estab- 
lishing   of    Fort    Nelson   and    th" 
founding  of  Louisville,  and  replete 
with     articles    of      historic  impor- 
tance and  literary    excellence,    the 
May  number  of  The  Register  of  the 
Kentucky  Historical  Society  makes 
its  prompt  and  welcome  appearance 
on  the  exchange  table. 

Among  the  contributions  that 
make  the  May  number  unusually  in- 
teresting are  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Rear  Admiral  Jouett  by  George 
Baber;  an  account  of  the  unveiling 
of  the  Fort  Nelson  monument  at 
Louisville  by  Mrs.  Ella  H.  Ellwan- 
ger;  a  philosophical  sketch  on 
"Coal  Mining  and  Its  Bearing  on 
Local  History"  by  Otto  A.  Roth- 
ert,  of  Louisville;  another  chapter 
on  the  streets  of  Frankfort  by  the 
editor,  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  who 
this  time  deals  with  Capitol  avenue, 
formerly  known  as  Main  street;  the 
genealogies  of  Col.  Joseph  Lindse> 
by  Mrs.  S.  V.  Nuckols.  and  that  of 
Capt.  Samuel  Price  and  Lieutenant 
Richard  Price  by  Lucas  BrOdhead; 
Lincoln  County  Records  by  Lucien 
Beckner;  Franklin  County  Records 
by  Prof.  G.  C.  Downing;  a  depart- 
ment of  clippings,  well  selected:  a 
beautiful  fantasy,  "In  Dreams," 
by  Mrs.  Morton;  some  excellent 
verses     inscribed    to  Mrs.  Morton, 
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and  four  stanzas  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Eberhardt  inspired  by  a  visit  to 
Wyndhurst,  home  of  the  Larues  in 
Bourbon  comity  in  June. — The 
State  Journal. 


TWO  PICTURES 


Presented   to  K.  S.  H    Society. — 

Maj.  Abner  Harris  Contributes 

to  Collection  in  Historical 

Rooms. 

Major  Abner  Harris  has  present- 
ed to  the  State  Historical  Society 
two  valuable  pictures  of  his  friends. 
One  is  the  photograph  of  General 
Stonewall  Jackson,  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1SG2,  said  to  be  a  perfect 
likeness  of  the  world-famous  Gen- 
eral of  the  Civil  War,  C.  S.  A. 

The  other  photograph  is  that  of 
Fitzhngh  Lee,  general  during  the 
Civil  "War,  C.  S.  A.,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  and  later  Major  General 
in  the  V.  S.  Army  in  the  Spanish- 
American  war. — The  State  Journal. 


HOW      PRESIDENT     WILSON 

ORDERED  ACTION. 

The  story  of  how  President  Wil- 
son ordered  the  Customs  house  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  be  seized  is  revealed. 

Tin-  President  had  gone  to  bed 
[Monday  night  after  having  read 
liis  ::  •  to  Congress.    The  Sen- 

ate was  debating  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  approve  the  use  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  President  had 
determined  to  withhold  action  until 


the  resolution  passed,  although 
feeling  that  in  an  emergency  the 
Executive  had  ample  authority  to 
act.  At  4  o'clock  Tuesdav  morning 
Secretary  Bryan  received  a  cable- 
gram from  Consul  Canada  telling 
of  the  approach  of  a  German  vessel 
with  a  tremendous  cargo  of  ammu- 
nition for  Huerta. 

A  number  of  locomotives  and 
many  cars  were  in  readiness  to  rush 
the  arms  to  Mexico  City.  Mr.  Bryan 
telephoned  Secretary  Tumulty,  who 
decided  to  awaken  the  President. 
He  telephoned  the  White  House. 
The  President  came  to  the  tele- 
phone and  while  Secretary  Tumulty 
was  explaining  the  situation,  Secre- 
tary Daniels  called  up  and  was  put 
on  the  same  line.  He,  too,  had  a 
dispatch  about  the  ammunition. 
Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  had  sent  a 
wireless  that  fifteen  million  rounds 
of  ammunition  and  250  machine 
guns  would  be  landed  from  the 
German  vessel  by  noon  that  day. 
The   President   listened  in   silence. 

"What  shall  we  do.'"  asked  Sec- 
retary Daniels. 

"Tell  Fletcher  to  seize  the  Cus- 
toms House,"  replied  the  Presi- 
dent, without  hesitation. 

"Good  night,"  said  the  Secre- 
tary. The  telephone  conference 
ended  and  in  a  few  minutes  wire- 
less dispatches  were  en  their  way 
to  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher.  He  re- 
ceived the  message  at  10  a.m.,  and 
an  hour  later  American  marines 
had  landed  and  taken  possession  of 
the  Custom  House.  The  ammunition 
will  go  back  to  its  shippers  in  Ger- 
manv. — Ex. 
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PORTRAIT 


Of  Famous    Lady    Is    Received. — 

The  State  Historical  Society 

Rooms  Adorned  by  Picture 

of  Mrs.  Taylor. 

Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Regent, 
has  received  for  the  State  Histor- 
ical Society  an  elegant  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Keturah  Moss  Taylor,  wife  of 
General  James  H.  Taylor,  of  New- 
port, Ky.,  the  gift  of  her  great- 
granddaughter.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dore- 
mus,  of  New  York  City.  The  por- 
trait was  painted  of  Mrs.  Taylor 
when  she  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  shows  the  fashion  of  her  day. 
A  cap  of  immaculate  white  ruffles 
adorns  her  head,  hair  parted  sim- 
ply and  the  face  without  a  wrinkle, 
plainly  indicates  the  strong  intel- 
lectual character  of  this  famous 
lady,  who  was  the  wife  of  the  noted 
General  James  H.  Taylor,  of  New- 
port, an  officer  of  distinction  in  the 
War  of  1812-15.  The  thanks  of  the 
society  were  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  Mrs.  E.  W.  Doremua  for  the 
portrait  of  the  historic  Keturah 
Moss  Taylor. — The  State  Journal. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  Mr.  Otto  A. 
Rothert's  new  history,  entitled  "A 
History  of  Unity  Baptist  Church, 
Muhlenberg  County,  Kentucky."  It 
is  a  small  book  of  60  pages,  neatly 
bound,  handsomely  printed.  It  is 
written  in  his  happy,  easy  style, 
correct  hi  statement  and  very  in- 
teresting in  narrative.  We  con- 
gratulate Unity  Baptist  Church 
upon  having  for  its  biographer  and 
historian  this  scholarly  and  elegant 


writer.  The  price  of  the  book  is 
thirty  cents;  by  mail,  thirty-five 
cents.  For  sale  by  Oates  Brothers, 
R,  F.  D.  No.  1,  Greenville,  Ky. 


FORMAL  DECLARATION 


Of  War  with  Mexico  in  1846,  Was 
Made  May  23,  and  Peace  Con- 
cluded February  2,  1848. 

War  was  formally  declared  by 
the  United  States  against  Mexico 
May  13,  1846,  the  House  voting  174 
to  14,  the  Senate  forty  to  two. 

War  was  formally  declared  by 
Mexico  ten  days  later,  May  23, 1846. 

Mexico  claimed  Texas  as  a  part 
of  her  territory,  notwithstanding 
its  independence  was  acknowledged 
by  the  United  States,  England, 
France  and  other  governments. 

The  United  States,  by  annexa- 
tion, claimed  the  Rio  Grande  as  the 
Texan  boundary,  and  Mexico  al- 
leged that  the  western  limit  of  the 
province  never  extended  west  of 
the  Neuces  river. 

The  crossing  by  General  Taylor 
was  considered  the  commencement 
of  the  war  and  Mexico  made  the 
attack. 

Impoverished  by  civil  war,  Mex- 
ico sought  to  replenish  her  treasury 
by  plundering  American  vessels  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  confiscating 
tin'  property  of  American  mer- 
chants within  its  borders. 

The  treaty  of  pence  was  concluded 
at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2, 
JS4^. 

The  battle  of  Palo  Alto  was 
fought  May  8,  prior  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  General  Taylor  com- 
manded 2,300  men.      The  Mexican 
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army  of  6,000  was  commanded  by 
General  Arista. 

The  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
was  fought  May  9  by  General  Tay- 
lor and  his  troops  against  Arista 
and  his  troops.  Taylor  was  victor- 
ious in  both  battles. 

September  21,  22  and  23,  the  bat- 
tle of  Monterey  was  fought.  General 
Taylor  commanding  6,600  American 
troops  and  General  Ampudia  10,- 
000  Mexican  troops. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was 
fought  February  22  and  23.  1847, 
General  Taylor  in  command  of 
4,700  American  troops  and  Santa 
Anna  in  command  of  17,000  Mexican 
troops. 

March  25  to  29,  General  Scott  at- 
tacked Vera  Cruz  with  12.000  men. 
The  Mexican  forces  of  6,000  were 
commanded  by  Morales. 

April  17  and  IS  the  battle  of  Cer- 
ro  Gordo  was  fought  by  General 
Scott  with  8,500  troops  against 
Santa  Anna  with  12,000  troops. 

August  20,  1847,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Churubusco,  General 
Worth  commanding  8,000  American 
troops  and  Santa  Anna  25,000  Mex- 
ican troops. 

September  8,  General  Worth 
again  fought  the  Mexicans  at  El 
Molina  del  Ray,  having  3,500  Amer- 
icas troops  against  Santa  Anna's 
14,000   Mexican  troops. 

September  13  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Chepultepec,  General 
Scott  in  command  of  the  American 
forces,  7,200  men.  and  Santa  Anna 
in  command  of  25,000  Mexican 
troops. 


September  13  and  14  General 
Scott  attacked  the  City  of  Mexico 
and  captured  it. 

In  ail  of  the  important  conflicts 
the  American  troops  were  uniform- 
ly successful,  though  many  of  the 
battles  were  doubtful  for  a  time. 
Santa  Anna  was  in  command  of 
the  largest  Mexican  forces,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  various  de- 
feats, retained  the  confidence  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

The  number  of  American  regu- 
lars engaged  in  the  war  was  27,506. 
The  number  of  volunteers  was  73,- 
781. 

Texas  furnished  the  largest  num- 
ber of  volunteers,  8,078 ;  Louisiana, 
7,947;  Missouri,  7,016;  Illinois,  6,- 
127;  Tennessee,  5,865;  Ohio,  5,536; 
Kentucky,  4,842. 

The  total  number  of  Americans 
killed  during  the  war,  lasting  nearly 
two  years,  was  1,049;  508  died  of 
their  wounds,  3,420  were   wounded. 

The  regulars  constituted  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  force.  More 
than  one-half  of  the  killed  were 
regulars.  Out  of  a  total  of  508  sol- 
diers who  died  of  their  wounds,  408 
were  regulars,  and  2,100  regulars 
were  wounded  out  of  a  total  of 
3,420.— Ex. 


"Historic  Elkhorn,"  a  small  bro- 
chure of  poems  descriptive  of  the 
river  and  beautiful  region  of  coun- 
try thru  which  it  runs  in  Kentucky, 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
Boston  publisher,  who  desires  the 
author  to  allow  him  the  mss.  of  her 
poems  for  publication,  "Historic 
Elkhorn,  and  Other  Poems."  This 
is  a  compliment  to 
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"The  deer-like  river  of  unwritten  sens; — 
What   beauties   unknown  to  thy    borders' 

belong; 
Music  and  brightness  unite  in  the  flow 
Of  its  wavelets  that  leap  and  that  bound 

as  they  go. 

"Flowing  down  from  a  region  of  world- 
wide fame 

Like  the  Xile  thou  dost  water  thy  Blue 
Grass   the   same; 

And  a  richness  and  verdure  belong  to 
thy  fields 

Such  as  no  other  country  on  earth  ever 
yields."  S.    M. 

"Yes,"  adds  an  exchange,  "that 
is  good,  but  what  about  'The  Cen- 
tennial Poem,'  'The  Heroines  of 
Bryan's  Station,'  that  lovely  story- 
poem,  'Her  Dearest  Friend,'  and 
the  most  beautiful  poem  of  them 
all,  'Pictures  in  Silver."  "— R.  B. 

Thanks.  But  it  was  "Her  Dearest 
Friend"  that  a  large  book  house  in 
Philadelphia  called  for  extra  copies 
of,  and  wrote :  "  It  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  young  man  and 
woman  in  the  country  because  of 
its  sweetness  and  purity." — (The 
Author.) 


COLLECTION    OF    MR.  WM.  J. 
CURTIS. 

Our  space  for  illustration  of  this 
wonderful  collection  is  limited,  but 
Mr.  Curtis  will  select  such  objects 
in  his  collection  as  are  most  rare, 
and  are  attracting  the  attention  and 
admiration  of  archaeological  stu- 
dents and  collectors.  The  Smithson- 
ian Institution  has  become  interest- 
ed in  these  objects  of  archaeological 
research,  and  we  are  anxious  that 


the  Kentucky  specimens  shall  be 
seen  and  appreciated.  Already  the 
remains  of  many  buried  towns  and 
Indian  villages  have  been  discov- 
ered and  explored  by  the  curious, 
and  many  relics  gathered  from  them 
in  different  parts  of  Kentucky. 

THE    GREATEST    BATTLE    FIELD. 
(Joaquin  Miller.) 

The   bravest   battle   that   ever   was   fought! 

Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you'll  find  it  not; 

'Twas   fought   by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Nay,  not  with  cannon,  or  battle  shot, 

With  sword,  or  nobler  pen; 
Nay,  not  with  eloquent  word   or  thought, 

From  mouths  of  wonderful  men. 

But  deep  in   a  walled-up  woman's  heart — 
Of   woman  that   would    not   yield, 

But  bravely,  silently  bore  her  part — 
Lo!  there's  that  battle  field. 

No  marshaling  troup,  no  bivouac  song; 

No  banner  to  gleam  and  wave; 
But,  Oh!   these  battles,  they  last  so  long — 

From    babyhood   to   the   grave. 

Yet,   faithful  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 
She   fights  in  her  walled-up  town — 

Fights  on  and  on,  in  her  endless  wars, 
Then    silent,    unseen — goes    down. 

0  ye  with   banners   and  battle  shot. 
And    soldiers   to   shout   and    praise; 

1  tell   you   the   kingliest   victories   fought 
Are   fought   in    these    silent   ways. 

Oh,  spotless  women  in  a  world  of  shame; 

With  splendid  and  silent  scorn; 
Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came: 

The   kingliest  warrior  born. 


The  Mexican  war    question  has 
not  been    settled   vsatisfactorily  as 
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we  go  to  press,  tho'  Huerta  has  left 
the  country,  it  is  said.  "We  hope  to 
hear  later,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  that  the  war 
clond  has  floated  away  on  the  wings 
of  peace,  thanks  to  President  Wil- 
son. 


J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

Any  one  who  has  read  the  thrill- 
ing account  of  this  remarkable  actor 
by  Mr.  Bates,  a  lawyer  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  will  read  the  following  with 
intense  interest,  since  it  confirms, 
if  any  confirmation  is  needed,  much 
that  is  found  in  Mr.  Bates'  book 
concerning  Andy  Johnson,  who  was 
regarded  with  suspicion  at  the  time 
of  the  assassination  of  Lincoln. 

Defied  President — General  Grant 
Would  Xot  Permit  Johnson 
to  Put  Defeated  Confed- 
erates to  Death. 

Of  all  the  stories  told  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  that  related  by  Justice  Wen- 
dell P.  Stafford  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Justice  Stafford  said  that  shortly 
after  Lincoln's  assassination  John- 
son told  Grant  he  intended  to  ex- 
ecute all  Confederate  officers  and 
officials,  and  that  Grant  turned  him 
from  his  course  by  threatening  to 
S"ize  Washington  with  his  victori- 
ous army  and  proclaim  martial  law. 

"Xot  long  after  the  death  of 
Lincoln  Johnson  summoned  Grant 
to  the  White  House,"  said  tiie  Jus- 
tice.   "When  thev  were    alone    he 


said:  'I  intend  to  fix  it  in  the  minds 
Of  the  American  people  forever  that 
secession  is  a  crime.'  Grant  was 
silent,  'I  intend  to  have  all  Confed- 
erate officers  and  officials  put  to 
public  death.'  Grant  did  not  speak. 
When  Johnson  had  finished  his 
harangue,  which  continued  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Grant  rose  in 
silence  to  take  his  leave.  'What  do 
you  mean  to  do'?'  said  Johnson. 

"Then  the  quiet  man  made 
answer:  'I  am  going  back  to  camp. 
I  shall  move  my  army  upon  Wash- 
ington. I  shall  proclaim  martial 
law  and  take  command.  My  reason 
for  so  doing  is  this :  I  received  the 
surrender  of  General  Lee,  which 
ended  the  war.  That  surrender  put 
into  my  hands  the  life  and  safety 
of  every  officer  and  official  on  the 
Confederate  side,  and  I  hold  myself 
in  duty  and  honor  bound  to  see  that 
they  are  protected  according  to  the 
rules  of  war  and  common  right.  You 
can  communicate  with  me  at  my 
headquarters. ' 

"Grant  returned  to  his  camp,  is- 
sued the  necessary  orders  and  wait- 
ed for  the  proclamation.  He  receiv- 
ed word  that  Johnson  had  changed 
his  mind.  A  victorious  general  re- 
fusing to  relinquish  his  command 
and  callng  his  devoted  legions  to 
to  lift  him  to  a  throne — that  is  an 
old  part  on  the  stage  of  history.  But 
when  before  did  a  triumphant  chief- 
tain threaten  to  take  power  into  his 
own  hands  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
seeing  justice  done  to  a  fallen  foe.' 
God  never  put  into  a  body  a  greater 
soul  than  Grant's." — New  York 
Press. 
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SINKING  FUND   COMMISSION 

ADOPTS  ACCOUNTING 

SYSTEM. 

The  Slate  Sinking-  Fund  Com- 
mission, after  a  long  conference 
yesterday  afternoon,  adopted  the 
uniform  accounting  system  planned 
by  Perrine  and  Nichols,  of  New 
York,  and  it  will  be  installed  Au- 
gust 1.  according  to  the  decision 
reached.  Such  changes  in  book- 
keeping as  will  enable  the  Auditor's 
office  to  keep  a  daily  balance  sheet, 
showing  the  revenues  and  liabilities 
of  the  State,  and  the  standing  of 
each  department  and  official  charg- 
ed with  handling  public  funds,  are 
called  for. — The  State  Journal. 


HIGH  PRAISE 


For  Artist  Who  "Will  Paint 
Buckneb  Portrait. 
Ferdinand  G.  Walker,  the  eminent 
Louisville  portrait  painter,  a  num- 
ber or  whose  canvasses  adorn  the 
walls  of  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  in 
the  Kentucky  Historical  Society 
rooms,  has  undertaken  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Gen.  Simon  Bolivar 
Buckner.  former  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  was  buried  here  last 
winter.  The  portrait  is  being 
painted  from  the  photograph  which 
General  Buckner  himself  regarded 
as  his  best  likeness.  The  portrait 
had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Jennie  C. 
Morton,  Regent  of  the  society,  and 
it  was  from  that  portrait  the  like- 
ness of  General  Buckner.  which  ap- 
peared in  The  State  Journal  at  the 
time  of  bis  death,  was  taken. 

Besides  portraits  of  a  number  of 
former  Governors,  now  in  the  pos- 


session of  the  Historical  Society, 
Mr.  Walker  has  painted  the  por- 
traits of  Col.  Henry  Watterson,  the 
late  Walter  X.  Haldeman,  and 
other  noted  Kentuckians. 

Six  years  of  diligent  study  under 
the  best  masters  of  Europe,  follow- 
ed by  broad  artistic  experience,  has 
brought  Mr.  Walker  to  the  front 
rank  of  contemporaneous  portrait 
painters. 

The  "Kosair  Patrol,"  of  Louis- 
ville, recently  said: 

"Through  the  medium  of  his  su- 
perior work,  Mr.  Ferdinand  G. 
Walker,  scholar,  gentleman  and  ar- 
tist of  national  reputation,  has  won 
a  warm  spot  in  the  hearts  of  Ma- 
sons of  Kentucky  and  Shriners  of 
Louisville. 

"There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  fraternity  unwilling  to  pay 
homage  to  the  genius  of  this  splen- 
did master  of  his  profession  since 
viewing  the  excellent  life-like  por- 
trait Mr.  Walker  painted  of  the 
late  beloved  Sir  Knight  Henry 
Bannister  Grant. 

"This  wonderful  portrait  adorns 
the  walls  of  Kentucky's  grand 
lodge  headquarters  in  the  Masonic 
Temple,  corner  of  Fourth  avenue 
and  Chestnut  street,  where  it  has 
commanded  the  admiration  and 
praise  of  thousands." — The  State 
Journal. 


DON'T  NEED  IT. 

A  eugenic  law  in  Kentucky?  Im- 
possible !  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take in  the  announcement  that  Ken- 
tucky is  worried  over  its  human 
breed,  and  has  enacted  a  law  which 
requires  candidates  for  matrimony 
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to  give  full  and  satisfactory  partic- 
ulars as  to  their  physical  conditions 
before  a  license  will  be  granted. 

Matters  have  come  to  a  pretty 
pass  if  the  State  of  handsome  men 
and  beautiful  women  must  take 
measures  to  keep  up  the  standard 
of  perfection.  What  must  be  the 
conditions  in  other  States  if  the 
chivalry  and  beauty  of  the  Blue 
Grass  State  are  decadent? 

Xo  new-fangled  law  was  necessa- 
ry to  make  the  manhood  and  wom- 
anhood of  Kentucky  great.  Na- 
ture alone  working  in  the  Eden 
known  to  mortals  as  Kentucky,  de- 
veloped a  superb  race.  The  men 
were  mighty,  tall,  impetuous  in 
love  and  war,  gifted  alike  for 
the  forum  or  the  field,  carrying- 
all  before  them.  And  the  women — 
ah!  the  women  of  Kentucky!  Poet- 
ry and  tradition  wove  around  them 
a  halo  of  romance  through  which 
their  beauty  and  charm  shed  a  ra- 
diance that  enraptured  all  man- 
kind. 

If  Kentucky  thinks  she  can  im- 
prove upon  the  splendid  type  of 
humanity  she  has  developed,  she  is 
vainly  trying  to  gild  refined  gold 
and  paint  the  lily.  Let  well  enough 
alone,  Kentucky.  Repeal  this  fool- 
ish law,  winch  stands  as  an  admis- 
sion that  humankind  in  Kentucky 
is  on  the  down  grade.  Stick  to  the 
old  standards,  and  thus  remain  the 
envy  of  your  sister  States,  which 
would  be  happy  indeed  to  share  the 
tame  already  achieved  by  Kentucky 
in  rearing  brave  men  and  lovely 
women. —  Washington  Post. 


known  are  Idiot-women.  Some  have 
in  our  Idiot-schools  learned  that 
the  innocent  letter  after  A  is  B.  It 
is  not  a  bear's  foot,  tho'  it  stands 
for  bear.  They  have  learned  the 
difference  between  B  and  Bear's 
foot,  and  they  will  harangue  for 
hours  over  the  discovery.  B  may 
be  bad — but  the  Bear's  foot  means 
power,  destruction,  and  maybe 
death.  So  they  are  told  they  must 
not  play  with  a  Bear's  foot,  nor 
invite  its  smiting  by  a  dare. 

Will  the  educated,  cultured,  much 
indulged  sisters,  by  the  chivalry  of 
men  and  protection  of  the  law,  not 
take  heed  to  the  Bear's  foot  in  this 
latter  day  contention,  and  not  in- 
vite its  crushing  power  upon  them, 
in  the  guise  of  Sex-war? 


The  wisest  people  (in  their  own 
conceit)     we     have  ever    seen     or 


PROF.  PASQUALE  FARINA 
phila.,  penna. 

Something  About  the  Aetist 
Who  Is  Restoring  the  Portrait 
of  George  Washington  for  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society. 

PASQUALE  FARINA 

The  Famous  Italian  Art  Expert. 

His   Opinions     on  Art. — He    is    a 
Painter  and  a  Man  of  Dis- 
tinguished Ability. 

As  "The  Item"  has  frequently 
said,  Signer  Pasquale  Farina, 
whose  studio  is  on  Sixteenth  street 
above  Chestnut,  is  the  only  "picture 
restorer"  that  we  would  care  to 
trust  in  the  treatment  of  an  "old 
master"  that  has  been  injured  or 
required  cleaning  without  injury  to 
the  color. 
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The  Xorth  American  last  Sun- 
day, in  publishing  Signer  Farina's 
opinions  on  the  proper  treatment  of 
old  masters,  says  emphatically: 

''Perhaps  no  single  individual  in 
the  world  of  art  is  as  well  qualified 
to  pronounce  an  expert  opinion  on 
the  validity  of  an  Art  work  as  is 
Signor  Farina,  who  has  for  the  last 
two  years  been  engaged  in  restor- 
ing the  old  paintings  of  two  famous 
collections  in  Philadelphia. 

"In  Europe,  where  he  is  well 
known,  no  one  dreams  of  success- 
fully controverting  Signor  Farina's 
judgment  in  these  matters.  He  has 
written  much  on  Art  topics,  having 
equal  command  of  literary  expres- 
sion in  Italian,  French  and  Eng- 
lish." 

"The  Item"  agrees  with  the 
Xorth  American  that  Farina  is  the 
greatest  living  expert  in  Art.  The 
Xorth  American  adds: 

"One  of  the  two  or  three  leading 
authorities  the  world  over  on  paint- 
ings by  old  masters  and  their  prop- 
er recognition  and  treatment  is  Sig- 
nor Pasqnale  Farina,  an  Italian  ar- 
tist of  distinction,  who  has  been  in 
Philadelphia  for  some  years  past, 
engaged  in  classifying  and  restor- 
ing gems  of  art  in  two  or  three  of 
the  finest  private  collections  of 
paintings  in  America. 

"In  the  studio  of  this  artistic  ex- 
pert are  priceless  treasures — real 
'old  masters'— -that  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  convey  no  message  of 
beauty.  But  when  Signor  Farina 
is  through  with  them  they  stand 
forth  in  all  their  wondrous  pristine 
glow  of  light  and  color:  inimitable 
alike  by  cunning  forger  or  honest 
modern  colorist. " 


Signor  Farina,  in  an  invaluable 
article  in  the  Xorth  American, 
says : 

"In  European  Art  galleries  we 
see  some  of  the  pictures  very  dark, 
almost  colorless,  or  of  a  dirty, 
smoky,  indefinite  brown-yellow  ton- 
ality, which  causes  them  to  appear 
as  though  covered  by  a  mysterious 
veil.  This,  we  are  assured,  is  the 
effect  of  the  'ravages  of  time.'  By 
an  effort  of  imagination  we  try  to 
perceive,  beneath  this  covering, 
some  of  those  ideal  pictorial  quali- 
ties about  which  Ave  have  read  so 
much  in  Art  books  of  all  descrip- 
tions. 

"These  pictures  always  cause  us 
to  doubt  their  being  original,  or  if 
they  are  such,  then  we  question  the 
attribution  made  by  experts  or  '  au- 
thorities.5 

"The  remainder  of  the  collection 
constituting  ninety  per  cent  of  it, 
in  spite  of  being  equally  brown  in 
tint,  is  sufficiently  clear  to  enable 
any  one  to  readily  distinguish  the 
conception  of  the  subject,  the  com- 
position as  a  whole  and  the  outlines 
of  the  figures,  or  those  of  any  other 
object  portrayed  according  to  their 
genre  in  painting.  In  this  country, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  not  a  few, 
but  very  many  toned  down  to  a  com- 
plete black. 

"While  the  few  we  saw  in  Eu- 
rope excited  our  doubt  as  to  what 
they  really  are,  on  several  of  the 
many  we  see  here  there  is  a  dark- 
ness so  deep  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble to  discover  what  they  represent, 
thus  depriving  the  imagination  of 
any  basis  for  judging  what  artistic 
qualities  are  concealed  beneath  such 
a  deep  black  tone  of  the  general 
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tint.  This  not  only  gives  the  idea 
of  a  doubtful  origin  of  one  paint- 
ing, but  leads  us  to  believe  that  at 
least  one  half  of  the  collection  are 
forgeries. 

"The  'ravages  of  time'  never, 
absolutely  never,  reduce  any  paint- 
ing, no  matter  how  primitive  it  may 
be,  to  so  dark  a  tone  as  to  make  it 
almost  impossible  to  discover  what 
was  the  object  conceived,  or  what 
kind  of  colors  were  used  by  the 
original  painter. 

''The  blackening  of  a  picture  to 
such  a  dark  tone  is  due  solely  to  a 
very  old  practice  of  'toning  it 
down,'  with  the  result  that  those 
who  look  at  it  have  a  very  confused, 
foggy  idea  of  what  it  is,  and  how 
the  artist  painted  it. 

"This  practice  sprang  up  when 
the  Euroj^ean  nations,  during  hap- 
pier days  of  international  peace, 
not  threatened  by  internal  political 
or  factional  troubles,  were  en- 
grossed only  by  a  sense  of  emula- 
tion and  the  desire  of  predominat- 
ing over  each  other  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  intellectual 
standard.  Every  thought,  every 
energy  was  devoted  to  the  moral 
and  educational  development  of 
their  people. 

"A  genuine  picture  is  in  relation 
to  a  forged  one  as  a  genuine  dia- 
mond is  in  contrast  with  a  chemical 
imitation. 

"The  laying  of  colors  or  tints,  the 
stroke  of  the  brash,  is  never,  every- 
where in  a  copy  or  imitation,  given 
with  absolute  freedom.  It  is  not 
possible  for  a  copyist  to  get  any 
such  effect — especially  in  high 
lights,  'alia  prima' — as  the  creator 


or  originator  of  a  picture  so  suc- 
cessfully obtained  by  a  free,  quick, 
spontaneous  stroke  of  his  brush, 
while  he  sees  it,  or  catches  it  in 
studying  from  nature  at  the  very 
instant  of  sincere,  genuine  inspira- 
tion. 

"In  the  work  of  a  copyist  we  find 
always  a  certain  uncertainty  of 
treatment,  which  gives  to  the  ex- 
pert, called  in  to  judge  the  work, 
a  subtle,  sudden  inspiration  that 
the  picture  is  an  'unpleasant 
whole. ' 

"The  copyists  are  compelled  to 
go  over  and  over  again  on  certain 
spots  in  order  to  obtain  the  closest 
similarity  to  the  effect  obtained  in 
the  original  which  they  are  repro- 
ducing, so  that  the  quantity  of  di- 
aphaneity of  tint  and  purity  of  tone 
is  totally  lost  in  the  end. 

"Their  outlines  lack  firmness, 
and  often  they  duplicate  them  here, 
and  there.  We  will  ever  find  dull- 
ness, opacity,  transparency  in  their 
work — lack  of  the  luminosity,  too, 
no  matter  how  skilful  they  are. 

"A  'replica'  painted  by  the  same 
artist  is  never  absolutely  equal  to 
the  'original'  picture.  Of  this  we 
have  abundant  proofs  in  artistic 
history." 

Signor  Farina's  method  of  re- 
storing "old  masters"  has  never 
been  equalled. 

A  celebrated  foreign  artist  re- 
marked last  week:  "I  have  never 
seen  the  original  colors  restored  so 
wonderfully.     It  is  a  miracle." 

JRiter  Fitzgerald. 
— From  a  Philadelphia  paper. 


A  handsome  portrait  of  the  late 
General  Simon    Bolivar    Buckner, 
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painted  by  Ferdinand  Walker,  the 
Louisville  artist,  was  hung  in  the 
hall  of  fame  in  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Society's  rooms  in  the 
Capitol  yesterday.  The  portrait, 
painted  from     General     Buckner's 


favorite  photograph,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Walker's 
works.  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton,  Re- 
gent of  the 
pleased  with  the 
State  Journal 


Society,  was    greatly 
accession. — The 
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EARLY  MARRIAGE  BONDS 
OF  FRANKLIN   COUNTY,    KENTUCKY. 

1803-18041805. 


1803. 

20th  Jan.— Caleb  Woriey  and  Polly 
Patterson. 

Bondsman :      Nathaniel     San- 
ders. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Pernrission  of  Charles  Patter- 
son, father  of  Polly  Patterson. 
7th  Feb. — Andrew  Rogers  and 
Polly  Kennady. 
Bondsman:  Jacob  Hocken- 
smitb. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission   of  Elizabeth   Mc- 
Gaughey,     mother     of     Polly 
Kennady. 

Witnessed  by  Garland  Cosby 
and  Jacob  Hockensmith. 

23rd   Feb.— William    Phillips    and 
Peggy  Graham. 
Bondsman:  James  Graham. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
"Francis  Graham  stated  to  be 
father  of  Peggy  Graham. 


1st  Mar. — William    Mayhall    and 

Jane  Ward. 

Bondsman:  Isaac  Ward. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 

Permission    of    John    Ward, 

father  of  Jane  Ward. 
15th  Mar. — Tobias     Kingerry   and 

Mary  Onion. 

Bondsman:  Harry  Crntcher. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Charles  Onion, 

father  of  Mary  Onion. 

Witnessed  by  Eeuben  Crntch- 
er. 
21st  April. — Jonathan  Hutton  and 

Susanna  Watkins. 

Bondsman:  Robert  Bratton. 
9th  June. — Henry  Pemberton  and 

Jane  Baker. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Hutton. 

Teste :  1).  Weisiger. 
9th  July. — fJoseph  Hamilton  Da- 

veiss  and  Ann  Marshall. 

Bondsman:  D.  Weisiger. 


♦The  Grahams,  often  mentioned  in  these  early  records  of  Franklin,  were  originally 
located  on  Main  Elkhorn  Creek  below  Peaks  Mill.  This  family  has  a  large  connection  in 
Frankfort,  Franklin  County,  and  elsewhere.  One  of  its  most  distinguished  representatives 
was  Senator  Vest,  of  Missouri. 

""Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  son  of  Joseph  D.  and  Jean  Hamilton  Daviess,  bom 
March  4th,  1774,  was  a  warrior  and  sfatf^man  whose  brief  political  and  military  career 
forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  nation's  history,  and  has  often  served  as  the  theme 
ing.  He  was  Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  at  twenty-three, 
and  in    I  . ■  ;;.l  capacity  had  Aaron  Burr  arreted    and    charged    with    treason.      The 

trial  and  prosecution  by  Daviess  and  defense  by  Henry  Clay  formed  an  exciting  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  State."  As  shown  by  the  above  bond,  he  married  Ann  .Marshall.  She 
was  a  si-f-r  ol  that  most  distinguished  of  American  jurists,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  <>;'  the  United  States.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  Col.  Daviess 
raised  a  regiment  of  troops  and  was  killed  while  leading  a  gallant  charge  at  the  battle 
of  Tippecanoe.  He  was  Grand  Master  Mason  of  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
own  and  three  o  r  tes  have  honored  him  by  naming  counties  for  him.  The  name 
Is   ordinarily    spelled    Daviess,   but   his    signature  in  the  bond  is  Daveiss. 


so 
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Statement    of    Ann    Marshall 
that  she  is  of  lawful  age. 
Witness  by  her  "best  friend, 
Joseph  Hamilton  Daveiss." 
27th  July. — Alarmaduke  Betts  and 
Sally  Nicholson. 
Bondsman :      Obadiah      Ellis, 
step-father    of    Sally  Nichol- 
son. 

25th  Aug.— Triplett    Elliston    and 

Nancy  AVotts. 

Bondsman:  Edmund  Wotts. 

Teste :  I).  Weisiger. 

Permission     of    John   Wotts, 

father  of  Nancy  "Wotts. 
10th  Oct.— William  "  L.  Kelly    and 

Elizabeth  Bowan. 

Bondsman :  John  Baird. 
ISth  Oct. — Cassias      Claxon      and 

Nancy  Koe. 

Bondsman :  William  Claxon. 

Statement  as  to  Nancy  Roe's 

age  by  William  Bassatt. 
14th  Not. — John  Miles  and  Peggy 

Abbett. 

Bondsman :  Presley  Oliver. 

Teste:  C.  D.  Wing. 

Permission  of  James  Abbett, 

father  of  Peggy  Abbett. 

Witnessed  by  Presley  Oliver 

and  Richard  Moore. 
17th  Xov. — Thoma>      Settle       and 

Polly  Brown. 

Bondsman:  Daniel  E.  Brown. 

Teste:  Mark  Hardin. 


arm 


18th  Xov. — Henry      Lessor 
Elizabeth  Utterback. 
Bondsman:  Martin  Utterback. 
Teste:  Mark  Hardin. 

13th  Dec. — Edmund     Waller     and 
Alpha  Lane. 

Bondsman:  Garland  Lane. 
Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Edward  Lane, 
father  of  Alpha  Lane. 

14th  Dee. — Benjamin    Martin    and 
Patsy  Robertson. 
Bondsman:  Elijah  Martin. 
Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 
Permission    of   John    Robert- 
son, father  of   Patsy   Robert- 
son. 

Witnessed  by  Benjamin  Cox. 
Robert  Montgomery  and 
Elijah  Martin. 

19th  Dec. — George       Eaton       and 
Nancy  Deerinc;. 
Bondsman:     Robert    Deering, 
father  of  Nancy  Deering. 

29th  Dec. — Henry      H annas       and 
Hannah  B olloway. 
Bondsman:  George  Rogers. 

29th  Dec. — *Thomas     Bodley    and 
Catherine  Harris  Shiell. 
Bondsman :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Consent    of    Harry  and    Ann 
Innes. 


*Dr.  Hu2h  Shiell,  of  Philadelphia,  an  American  patriot  and  intimate  friend  and 
associate  o!  Robert  Morris  of  the  Revolution,  married  Ann  Harris,  daughter  of  John 
Karri-,  i   vn,   Cucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  his  wife,  Hannah  Stewart,  daugh- 

ter of    ..  Stewart,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  Indian  warfare  in  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Hugh  and  Awn  (Harris)  Shiell  had  one  daughter,  Catherine  Harris  Shiell.  who,  as 
shown   by  bond,   married   Thomas  Bodley.    After  the  death  of  Dr.  Hush  Shiell. 

his   -.  (Harris)    -hie!!    (17G0-1851),  married  Judge   Harry   innes    (1752-1S16),   of 

Frankfort,  whose  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Calloway. 

;    and  Ann   (Harris)   Innes  were  the  parents  of  an  only  daughter,  Maria 
Knox  first,  John   Harris  Todd     (1795-1824),     son    of    Judge     Thoi-- 

Todd  .  .  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth   Harris.     After   the    death    of    John    Ha 
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1804. 

4th  Jan.— Eobert      Tilford      and 
Sally  McCroskr. 
Bondsman :    John     McCroskv, 
father  of  Sally  McCrosky. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

24th  Jan. — "Ishani      Talbot       and 
Margaret  Garrard. 
Bondsman:  John  C.  Carr. 
Permission  of  James  Garrard, 
father  of  Margaret  Garrard. 
Witnessed     by    Mary    Brown 
and  Eliza  M.  Garrard. 

In  February  of  this  year  Jesse 
Vawter  is  granted  permission 
to  solemnize  the  '"holy  rites  of 
matrimony"  by  the  Franklin 
County  Court. 
4th  Feb. — Gabriel    Sullemrer   and 


Polly  Macy. 
Bondsman:  John  Long. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission       of       Alexander 
Macy,  father  of  Polly  Macy. 
4th  Fel).— David   Wilcox  and   Ja- 
nett  Pembcrton. 
Bondsman:  Phil  Bush. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
2nd  Mar. — John     Smither      and 
Sally  Head. 

Bondsman:    Benjamin     Head, 
father  of  Sally  Head. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
31st  Mar. — Reuben     Jackson    and 
Franky  Goar. 

Bondsman :     Gideon      Under- 
wood. 
Teste :  D.  Weisiger. 


Todd,  his  widow.  Mrs.  Maria  K.  (Innes)  Todd,  married,  as  her  second  husband,  Governor 
John  J.   Crittenden,  of  Kentucky. 

The   children  of  John  H.  and   Maria   (Banes)   Todd  who  grew  to  maturity  were: 

Karry  Innes  Todd    (1818-1891)   married  Jane    Ballenger   Davidson. 

Elizabeth   A.    Todd    (1820-1S&8)    married   W.  H.  Watson. 

Catherine   L.   Todd    (1824-1J  •">    married  General  T.  L.  Crittenden. 

The  children  of  Governor  John  J.  and  Maria  (Innes)  Crittenden  were:  Eugene  Wil- 
kinson  Crittenden   and   John   Jordon    Crittenden. 

General  Thomas  Bodley,  tro  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  July  4th.  177L',  died  in  the 
great  cholera  plague  at  L  •::'  zv  a,  June  10th,  1833.  He  served  in  Wayne's  Indian  cam- 
paigns and  came  to  Lexington  in  1787.  He  was  first  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Soci- 
ety of  which  John  Breckinridge  was  President.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of '  St. 
Andrew's  Societj  and  Captain  oi  the  Lexington  Light  Infantry.  He  was  first  Clerk  of 
the  Fayette  Circuit  Court,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  many  years.  His  title  was 
given  lor  service  in  the  War  of  1S12,  in  which  he  was  commissioned  Deputy  Quarter- 
master General.  In  1817  he  was  Elector  from  Kentucky,  and  in  181S  was  Grand  Master 
Mason.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Fayette  Circuit  Court  by  his 
son,  Harry  Innes  Bodley,  who  was  born  Sept.  26th,  1801,  and  who  served  in  this  capacity 
for  a  number  cf  years. 

*Isham  Talbot,  a  native  of  Bedford  County.  Virginia,  where  he  was  born  in  1773, 
migrated  with  his  family  to  Kentucky  in  bis  youth.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
lawyers  of  early  Kentucky  day-.  He  served  as  Senator  for  the  County  of  Franklin  in 
the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  and  after-vard  as  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  Congress. 
Margaret  Garrard,  as  indicated  by  the  bond,  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Governor  Gar- 
rard, of  Kem  ■  -  h  Mont  joy  (See  May  Register  of  1003).  A  splen- 
did Jouert  portrait  of  r  T  t  is  preserved  in  the  family  of  his  grandson,  the 
late  William  Ta  I  dley,  ■>;'  Frankfort.  Mr?.  Margaret  Garrard  Talbot  died  and  was 
buried  at  her  father's  1  ome,  "Mount  Lebanon,"  near  Paris,  Ky.  The  Talbot  estate, 
"Melrose,"  in  •  cirts  of  Fr  nkt'ort,  was  a  splendid  type  of  the  "Old  Kentucky 
Ho  e."  It  was  here  that  S  tor  Talbot  died  on  September  21st,  1837.  The  "Melrose" 
bouse  is  still  standing  (.Vlaj  eister  1908).  The  family  of  Senator  Talbot  and  his  wife. 
Margaret  Garrard,  are  re]  .  by  descendants  of  three  children:  William  Garrard 
Talbot,  wbos<  (  vo  lives  :.  Cordelia  Wood,  and.  second,  Eleanor  Hart;  Kliza  Gar- 
rard Talbot,  wife  of  Colonel  Ambrose  Dudley,  who  succeeded  Senator  Talbot  in  the  owner- 
ship of  "Melrose,"  and  Juliet  Tal  ;ot,  who  married   Churchill   Samuel,   Esq. 
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5th  April.— John  Foster  and  Anna 
Graham. 

Bondsman:  John  Rennick. 
5th  April. — James  Robinson  and 
Polly  Smither. 
Bondsman:  Chas.  Warren. 
Permission  of  William  Smith- 
er. 
5th  April.— William    Walker   and 
Patsy  Goar. 
Bondsman:  Zaehariah  Duvall. 

10th  April. — George    W.    Graham 
and  Susan  Runyan. 
Bondsman:  Reuben  Anderson. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission    of    Reuben    Eim- 
yan, father  of  Susan  Runyau. 
Witnessed    by    Spencer    Run- 
van  and  Reuben  Anderson. 
7th  May.— John  A.  Mitchell   and 
Peggy  Pemberton. 
Bondsman:  Bennett    Pember- 
ton. 

12th  May.— *  John  Floyd    and  Le- 
titia  Preston. 

Bondsman:     Nathaniel     Hart, 
Sr. 
Teste:  "Willis  A.  Lee. 

12th  May. — David       Rankin       and 
Nancy  Roberts. 
Bondsman:  John  Tandy. 
Permission  of  John  Roberts. 


28th  May. — Edmond  Bacon  and 
Elizabeth  Pemberton. 
Bondsman:  Peter  G.  Voorhies. 
Permission  of  Bennet  Pem- 
berton, father  of  Elizabeth 
Pemberton. 

Witnessed    by  John    Pember- 
ton and  Peter  G.  Voorhies. 

2nd  June. — Peter      Jordon      and 
Sally  Baker. 

Bondsman:  Samuel  Hutton. 
Teste :   Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Robert  Baker, 
father  of  Sally  Baker. 

4th  June. — Thomas  Loveall  and 
Naomi  Sample. 
Bondsman:  James  McBrayer. 
Permission  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Galloway,  parents  of 
Naomi  Sample. 

6th  June. — Vincent  Stevenson  and 
Jane  Foster. 

Bondsman :  Alexander  Foster, 
father  of  Jane  Foster. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

16th  June. — -{-Littleton    Major    and 
Polly  Payne. 

Bondsman :  William  Payne. 
Teste:    William    A.    Lee    and 
Dan  Weisiger. 


*Col.  John  Floyd,  a  native  of  Jefferson  County,  Ky.,  son  of  Col.  John  Floyd,  a  Ken- 
tucky pioneer  from  Virginia,  who  was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  1783.  Col.  John  Floyd,  the 
son,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  Kentuckian  who  ever  became  Governor  of 
Virginia.  His  wife,  Letitia  Preston,  was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Preston.  One  of 
her  sisters  was  the  wife  of  her  first  cousin.  Governor  McDowell,  of  Virginia,  another  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky.  Her  brothers  were  William  C.  Pres- 
ton, learned  scholar,  gifted  orator  and  able  ■-"  and  Genera!  John  S.  Preston, 
brilliant  orator  ana  gallant  soldier,  both  of  South  Carolina.  The  maternal  grandmother  of 
thesp  Preston  brothers  and  sisters  was  a  sister  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  great  orator  of 
the  Revolution. 

rLittleton  Major,  son  of  Richard  Major  (and  wife,  Jane  Dillard)  of  Culpeper  County, 
Va.,  who  v. as  a  son  of  Samuel  Mr.jor  (and  wife,  Elizabeth  Jones),  who  was  a  son  of 
George  Major,  son  of  Richard  Major  the  Virginia  immigrant. 
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26th  June. — Spencer   Runyan    and 
Elizabeth  Graham. 

Bondsman :  Thomas  Fenwick. 
Permission  of  Francis  Gra- 
ham, lather  of  Elizabeth 
Graham. 

1st  Aug. — Robert     Goldman    and 
Elizabeth  Martin. 
Bondsman :     fLewis     Easter- 
day. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 

1st  Aug. — William       Miles       and 
Elizabeth  Abett. 
Bondsman:  Samuel  Dennis. 
Teste :  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission     of     Ann     Abett, 
mother  of  Elizabeth  Abett. 

Gth  Aug. — Isaac    Wilcoxson     and 
Priseiila  Hackley. 
Bondsman:  Francis    Hackley. 
father  of  Priacilla  Hackley. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 

9th  Au?. — Samuel      Gravit      and 
Sally  Page. 

Bondsman:  George  Widner. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission    of    John    Mastin, 
uncle  of  Sally  Page. 
Witnessed    by  William    Hick- 
man and  George  Widner. 

11th  Aug. — John  Adams  and  Eliza- 
beth  Roberts. 

Bondsman:  Isaac  Pierson. 
Permis-ion  of  J.  Roberts. 

24th  Aug. — Robert  Lott   and  Anna 
Utterbaek. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Leasor. 
Permission    of    Martin  Utter- 
bar-k,  father   of    Anna    Utter- 
back. 


21st  Oct. — William     Hensley     and 
Elizabeth  Wilson. 
Bondsman:  John  Milam. 
Permission  of  Elizabeth  Wil- 
son, mother  of  Elizabeth  Wil- 
son. 

Witnessed  by  Stephen  Arnold 
and  John  Milam. 

29th  Oct.— Chedel  Burch  and  Fran- 
ces Prewitt. 

Bondsman:  Roger  Devine. 
Permission  of  John  and  Anna 
Prewitt,  parents    of    Frances 
Prewitt. 

31st  Oct. — Garnett      Jordon      and 
Anna  MeCoun. 

Bondsman :     John       MeCoun, 
father  of  Anna  MeCoun. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
5th  Nov. — William  Robinson  and 
Nancy  Miller. 

Bondsman:    Robert  Robinson. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission    of    Henry  Miller, 
father  of  Nancy  Miller. 

21th  Dec. — William     Richles     and 
Polly  Allen. 

Bondsman :  William  Dowles. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 

28th  Dec. — John  Smart  and  Jenny 
Welch. 

Bondsman:  David  Wilcox. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  George  Welch, 
father  of  Jenny  Welch. 

1805. 

14th  Jan. — Adam    McBrayer    and 
Patsey  Blackwell. 

Bondsman:  John  Liglitfoot. 

Permission  of  Robert  Black- 
well,  father  of  Patsey  Black- 
well. 


tThe  signature  of  this  pioneer  of  F'ranklin  County  is  in  German,  Ludwig  Ostertag, 
properly  translated,  Lewis  Easterday.  His  farm,  was  near  the  present  locality  known  as 
Jett. 
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6th  Mar. — Francis     Hay  don    and 
Miller  Owen. 
Bondsman:  Eiee  Connor. 
Teste:  Dan  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  "William  Owen, 
father  of  Milley  Owen. 

8th  Mar.— Daniel       Casler      and 

Nelly  Harvey. 

Bondsman:  William  D.  Hens- 
ley. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission   of   Nelly  Harvey, 
mother  of  Nelly  Harvey. 
Witnessed  by  Stephen  Arnold 
and  William  D.  Hensley. 
3rd  April. — John  Dodd  and  Lncy 
Smithers. 

Bond-man:  Edmond  Poe. 
Permission    of     William    and 
Mary    Smithers,    parents    of 
Lncy  Smithers. 

3rd  April. — Thomas  P.  Major  and 

Mary  Bennett. 

Bondsman:  John  Kennady. 

Teste;   Daniel  AVeisiger. 
8th  April. — Aaron     Goforth    and 

Deborah  Winter. 

Bondsman :  AVilliam  Hubble. 

Teste :  Willis  A.  Lee. 
22nd  April. — James     Brvant     and 

Sally  Gray. 

Bondsman :  Reuben  Samuel. 

Permission    of    James    Gray, 

father  of  Sally  Gray. 
27th  April. — George     Smoote     and 

Nancy  Rowlett. 

Bondsman:  Henry  Sparks. 

Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 

Permission    of    AVilliam  Row- 

lett,  father  of  Nancy  Rowlett. 


3rd  May. — AVilliam  L.  James  and 
Matilda  Pemberton. 
Bondsman :  "Willis  A.  Lee. 
Attest:  Dan  Weisiger. 

4th  June. — Stephen    Young-    and 
Catherine  Clifford. 
Bondsma7i:  Philip  Caldwell. 
Attest :  AVillis  A.  Lee. 

7th  June. — *  Caleb     AValiace    and 
Mary  Brown. 
Bondsman :  Dan  AYeisiger. 

22nd  June. — Daniel        Dain        (or 
Dean)    and    Ellis    (or    Alles) 


Goodwin. 
Bondsman : 
Jr. 

Permission 


Daniel    Goodwin, 

of    Daniel    Good- 
win, father  of  Ellis  Goodwin. 

29th  July. — Philemon  Rowsey  and 
Agnes  Ware. 
Bondsman .-  John  Bacon. 
Teste :  Dan  AYeisiger. 

Permission  of  AVilliam  Ware, 
father  of  Agnes  AVare. 

16th  Aug. — AVilliam    Spalding  and 
Sally  Parrent. 

Bondsman:  Thomas  Parrent. 
Teste :  Dan  AYeisiger. 
Permission  of  Ester  Parrent, 
mother  of  Sally  Parrent. 

30th  Aug. — tJohn  Steele  and  Anna 
Steele. 

Bondsman:  Clement  Bell. 
Teste:  Daniel  AYeisiger. 

3rd  Sep. — Thomas  Sullenger  ami 
Ruthy  Haydon. 
Bondsman:  Webb  Haydon. 
Attest:  Daniel  AYeisiger. 


♦This  marriage  of  Judge  Caleb  Wallace  to  Mrs.  Mary  Brown  was  his  third  marriage. 
he  having  previously  married  two  sisters  of  Col.  William  Christian.  For  full  account  ot 
Judge   Wallace,    see    Filson   Club    publication  bearing  his  name. 

*See   "Steele,"   January   Register   1004. 
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11th  Sep. — Francis    Grayliam    and 

Nancy  Partloe  (f). 

Bondsman:    Peter    G.    Voor- 

hies. 

Attest :  Dan  Weisiger. 
27th  Sep. — Thomas  S.  Wingate  and 

Betsey  Wooldridge. 

Bondsman:  John  Shackelford. 

Teste:  D.  Weisiger. 

Permission  of  Thomas  Wool- 

dridge,  father  of  Betsey  Wool- 

dridge. 

Witnessed  by  John  B.  Wool- 

dridge   and  William   Shackel- 
ford. 
17th  Oct. — Benjamin    S.  Cox    and 

Elizabeth  M.  Tate. 

Bondsman :  Thomas  Cos. 


Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission    of     James    Tate, 
father  of  Elizabeth  M.  Tate. 

5th  Nov. — James  Knox  and  Mary 
McCrary. 

Bondsman:  John  Maey. 
Permission    of     Thomas    and 
Mary    McCrary,    parents    of 
Mary  McCrary. 

6th  Dec. — James  Wilson  and   Su- 
sanna Haddon. 
Bondsman:  James  Meek. 
Teste:  Daniel  Weisiger. 
Permission  of  Agnes  Haddon, 
mother  of  Susanna  Haddon. 
16th  Dec. — Joshua       Isgret      and 
Elizabeth  Muns. 
Bondsman:  Peter  Muns. 


(To   be   continued.) 
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50.  Lewis  Rose.  Mch.  17,  1783. 
A  parsell  of  books  &  parsell  of 
wooden  ware,  tomahak  &  sickle, 
£2  :3,  etc. ;  total,  £155 :14 :6.  Apps. : 
Matthias  X  Yocam,  Peter  Keeney, 
Christian  Samet.  At  the  sale  his 
effects  brought  £229:8. 

53.  William  Bryant  (also  spelt 
Bryan),  Oct.  1,  1781.  (As  the 
founder  of  Bryan's  Station,  the 
double  brother-in-law  of  Colonel 
Boone,  and  a  man  of  large  useful- 
ness and  promise  to  the  young  col- 
ony, Bryan  is  of  sufficient  interest 
to  give  his  settlement  in  full.  He 
was  killed  by  the  Indians  in  May, 
1781,  near  his  station  in  the  pres- 
ent Fayette  County-B.)  Inventory: 
1  bed  &  furniture,  £9 ;  do.  &  bolster, 
£6;  mattuck,  10:0;  set  of  plow 
irons,  32:3;  pair  moeisons,  3:0;  box 
iron,  3:0:  2  sacks,  10:0;  sleeve  but- 
tons, 2:0;  broches,  0:0;  cash,  11:7; 
7  silver  jacket  buttons,  10:6;  2 
stocks  &  buckle,  3:0;  2  skains  silk, 
2:0;  24  gun  flints,  2:4;  penknife, 
1  :G ;  buckles,  5  :0 ;  combs,  3  :0 ;  upper 
leather  for  a  pair  of  shoes,  3:0;  2 
pr.  sissers,  4:0;  three  books,  7:0; 
mocison  lether,  3:0;  pocket  book, 
3:6;  nitting  needles  ferreting,  1:0; 
spinning  wheal,  12:0;  old  hand  saw, 
2:0;  pewter,  10:0;  candle  stick,  1:0; 
fish  gig,  2:0;  tin  cup  &  fork,  1:3; 
falling  ax.  10:0;  nogin  &  pail,  3:0; 
gun  &  .-hot  bag,  £7:10;  pocket  com- 


pass &  steel,  3  :0 ;  spring  lancet.  4 :0 ; 
pott  &  bake  oven,  10:0;  2  hatts, 
30:0;  select  coat,  20:0;  5  stocks  & 
3  shirts,  20:0;  Coat,  jacket  and 
breeches,  £7;  do.,  £2;  do.,  30:0: 
cloas,  20 :0 ;  pr.  legons,  5 :0 ;  do.,  3 :0 ; 
8  pr.  stockings,  20:0;  hancherchicf. 
1  :0;  drest  dear  skin  &  gloves,  13:0; 
peice  of  cloath,  10:0;  counterpin, 
5:0;  black  mare,  £10;  bald  eagle 
mare  &  colt,  £12;  30  bus.  corn,  60:0; 
bell  &  pot  hooks,  5:0;  chestnut  sor- 
rel mare,  £70;  gray  do.,  £6;  black 
sow,  15:0;  total,  £91:3:5.  Apps.: 
Ebenezer  Titus,  Charles  Alford, 
Tiie.  Akers. 

^  54.  John  Henry.  Sep.  13,  1783. 
£47  :9.  Apps. :  John  BoAvman,  Abr. 
Bowman,  John  Donelson. 

oo.  William  Gillis.  June  15, 
1784;  1  buffelow  hide,  1:0;  etc., 
£22:8:9.  Apps.:  John  Boyd,  Ilenrv 
Wilson,  Thomas  Wilson. 

57.  Anthony  Grarnett.  April  17, 
1784.  Negro  Tom,  £85;  1  book,  etc., 
£199:4:0;  Apps.:  Stephen  Fisher, 
John  Barbee,  William  Gaines. 

57.  John  Wilson.  Mch.  10,  1784. 
Small  parcel  of  books,  etc.:  £131:17. 
Joseph  Smith,  John  Haggin,  James 
Ledgerwood. 

60.  Thomas  Felan.  Mch.  10, 
1784  2  yr.  old  rod  bull,  £1:10;  5 
yr.  old.  red  cow,  £3;  small  assort- 
ment of  house  &  school  books,  £1; 
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3  cwt.  of  broke  hemp,  6 :0 :  etc., 
£225:11:8.  James  Grilmore,  John 
Patterson,  John  Crawford. 

62.  James  Robertson.  Jan.  23, 
1784.  £80:18:9.  William  Morrow, 
Thomas  Garrett,  Wm.  Anderson. 

68.  Absalom  Mounce.     Aug.  19, 

1 783.  4  buf  low  hides.  18  :0 :  5  beaver 
skins,  £5;  2  otter  skins,  12:6;  etc., 
£138:13:6.  .John  Lewis,  Robert 
Terrill,  William  Trimble. 

69.  James  Smith.  July  30,  1783. 
£143:10.  James  Logan,  John  Read, 
John  Dougherty. 

71.     John     Kennedy.     Aug.     16, 

1784.  4  lbs.  wool,  6:6;  Bible,  Tes- 
tament, primer,  &  shorter  cate- 
chism, 6:0;  etc.;  £54:17.  Samuel 
Dennis,  Aquila  Carmack,  Thos. 
Henry. 

74.  Andrew  Miller.  Aug.  28, 
1784.  Bible;  etc.:  £68:14:6.  Daniel 
McCormack,  John  McGormaek, 
William  McCormack.  His  sale  pro- 
duced £77:9:7. 

77.     James     Wright,     June     22. 

1784.  30  gals,  whiskey  at  8:0  per 
gal.;  etc.,  £16:9.  Samuel  Kirkham, 
James  Brown,  William  Crow. 

77.  Michael     Sherley.     Feb.  15, 

1785.  parcel  of  books:  pr.  of  horse 
fleems;  etc.;  £240:0:6.  Adam 
Woods,  Stephen  Hancock,  Haile 
Talbot. 

78.  Matthis  Mount.  July  5,  1784. 
Negro  girl,  £5;  books,  10:0;  etc.; 
£202:1:9.  James  Montgomery, 
Walter  Dewitt,  Joseph  Dougherty. 

81.  Comelas  Hart.  Feb.  13, 
1785.  Negro  Peter,  £v<):  negro 
boy,  Isaac,  £25;  100  of  8  nails,  12:0; 
cash,  two  half  Joes,  £4:16;  12  or  15 
lbs.  unpicked  cotton,  10:0;  etc.; 
£174:17.  James  Davis,  Capt  Wil- 
liam Whitley,  John  Wilkeson. 


82.  Nathan  Lynn.  Sep.  24,  1784. 
negro  woman  &  child,  £100;  etc.; 
£171:7:9.  David  Gwin.  Thomas 
Henry,  Robert  Cartwright. 

89."  James  Fisher.  Feb.  14, 
1784.  Tomahak,  3 :0 ;  body  &  hunton 
shirt,  9:0;  walet  &  breeches,  1:0; 
booK  accounts  on  Simon  Canton 
(Kenton),  etc.  Jas.  Kineaid,  John 
Laurence,  Samuel  Dunn. 

91.  Hugh  Johnson.  July  20, 
1784.  £16:6.  Thomas  Jameson, 
James  Jameson,  Samuel  Hackley, 
Henry  Simpson. 

92."  John  Miller.  Feb.  17,  1784. 
Woolf  trapp,  20:0;  etc.:  £84:16:9. 
Richard  Jackman,  John  Jones, 
Isaac  Titsworth. 

93.  Xathaniel  Hart,  July  20, 17S4. 
(As  Hart  was  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  frontier,  his  inventory 
may  be  of  general  interest. — B.) 
Negroes  Sarah,  £80;  Bettv,  £90; 
Cuff,  £25;  Big  Jack,  £100;'  Little 
Jack,  £100;  Hercules,  £100;  England 
£100;  Grey,  £80;  Sylva,  £50;  Peter, 
£45;  Frederick,  £45;  Duke,  £35; 
Vice,  £30 ;  Xed,  £20 ;  Ratta,  £20 ;  4 
horses,  £48;  23  cattle,  £43:5;  40 
hoggs,  £26;  6  feather  beads,  £72;  4 
bead  steads,  £2:10;  2  hand  saws, 
15:0;  9  axes,  £3:16;  Avhipsaw,  £3;  3 
hammers,  9:0;  3  pr.  bar  sear  plow 
irons,  £2:5;  4  pr.  Duch  do.,  £2;  12 
broad  hoes,  £4;  3  grubbing  hoes, 
£1:10;  pr.  large  steelyards,  £2;  2 
half  bushel  Duch  ovens,  £1:10;  1 
small  do.,  2:0;  2  flax  whels,  £2;  2 
cotton  do..  £1 ;  loom,  £1 :5 ;  40  lbs. 
worn  pewter,  £5;  4  rifle  guns,  £3;  2 
smooth  bores,  £3 ;  pocket  pistol, 
15:0;  24  bells,  £3:12;  2  chests, 
£1:10;  table,  £1;  silver  watch,  £5; 
silver-hilted  sword,  £2;  parcel  of 
china  ware,  £3;     tea     kettle,     6:0; 
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small  brass  kettle,  6:0;  looking 
glass,  £1;  pewter  half  gallon 
measure,  6:0;  Ram,  £1;  small  pott, 
3:0:  larger  do..  15:0:  foot  ads,  6:0; 
20  lbs.  old  iron,  £1:  total  £1183  :6:0. 
William  Hoy,  Higgason  Grubb, 
Ilaile  Talbot 

96.  Elizabeth  Davis,  widow  of 
John  Gordon,  dec'd,  is  allotted  her 
dower,  including  Gordon's  Station. 

96.  James  Mitchell.  June  21, 
17S5.  £102:18:6.  John  Cook,  Rob. 
Caldwell,  Geo.  Caldwell. 

100.  Col.  John  Bowman  (the 
first  county  lieutenant  of  Kentucky 
and  Lincoln  counties)  July  19, 
1785.  Some  of  the  names  of  the 
Colonel's  horses  sound  like  racers' 
cognomens:  Cudgeltaie,  Queen  of 
Diamonds,  Luish,  Harry  Bond.  His 
books  were  Starke's  Virginia  Jus- 
tice, Messer  's  Abridgment,  large 
law  book  with  Acts  of  Assembly, 
Arts  of  Navigation,  2  Bibles, 
Berckit  on  the  New  Testament,  dic- 
tionary, Buckhannan's  liction,  9 
small  "books,  4  vols,  of  the  Tattler, 
3  vols.  British  Appollow,  4  vols. 
Spectators,  and  several  Acts  of  As- 
sembly.  9  yds  of  linsey  is  valued  at 
36:0;*8  deer  skins  at '24:0;  negro 
James,  £70;  do.,  Belford,  £70;  do., 
Phebv  &  two  children,  £130;  etc; 
total,'  £872:11:8.  Alexander  Rob- 
ertson, John  Donelson,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam Murray,  Jr. 

108.  George  Chapman.  Dec. 
1784.  Parcel  of  old  books,  £1;  ne- 
groes, Grace,  Rachel,  Robin,  £382: 
10.  Thomas  Owsley,  William  Ows- 
ley,   Francis    Doves. 

110.  Mary  Barnett,  late  widow 
of  Samuel  Bell,  dec'd,  allotted  dow- 
er. 

111.  Samite!     Moore.     July    20, 


1 785.  £182 :19 :0.  James  Davis,  Wil- 
liam Crawford,  Alexander  Hanna. 
112.  James  Adams.  Aug.  8, 
178.3.  Bibles  &  other  books,  £1:15. 
£128:1.  George  Adams,  Samuel 
Woods,  William  Morrison. 

112.  John  Cowan,  guardian  of 
the  children  of  John  Barxdale, 
dec'd,  makes  settlement,  August 
Court,  1785. 

113.  James  Gordon.  Oct.  18, 
1785.  negro  boy;  parcel  of  books; 
etc.  £196:11;  Samuel  Taylor,  Sam- 
uel Woods,  John  McMurtrv. 

114.  Benjamin  Pattern."  Oct.  18, 
1785.  Set  of  surveyor's  instru- 
ments, £15;  etc.;  £73:15.  William 
Gaines,  Sam  Adams,  David  Adams. 

1 15.  Mark  Arnold.  Nov.  1,  1784. 
Negro  Caesar;  some  old  books,  2:6, 
etc.;  £179:9.  Ja.  Speed,  Geo.  Cald- 
well, William  Griffith. 

117.  John  Carpenter.  Mch.  29, 
1785.  Belt  pistle,  6:0;  branding 
iron,  2:6;  2  bu.  hemp  seed,  12:0; 
Spanish  mare,  £14;  200  wait  of  be- 
kin  and  beef,  £4:10;  250  wait  of 
hemp,  £3:2:6;  60  wt.  of  hogs  fat, 
£1:10;  80  bbls.  corn,  £32;  7  books,  a 
knif  &  cumpus,  11:0;  etc.;  £374:8. 
Robt.  Barnett,  Moses  Copedge,  Ja- 
cob Spears. 

120.  Dinah  Chapman,  widow  of 
George  C,  allotted  dower;  negro 
girl  Grace,  £70,  etc. 

124.  Hugh  Shiell.  Feb.  23,  1786. 
(Sliiel!  was  a  Pennsylvania  Scotch- 
man, and  his  inventory  shows  more 
"finery"  than  any  other  on  record 
at  this  time.  It  is  given  in  part  as 
a  sample  of  backwoods  elegance) : 
Lanthorn,  2:0;  negro  girl,  £70;  do. 
boy,  £70;  green  window  curtains, 
<S:0;  wagon  &  gears,  14:0;  2  large 
carpets,  £3;     3  brass  candlesticks, 
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£1;  silver  watch.  £2:15;  Plato,  £30; 
Bible,  £5 ;  furniture  paper,  15 :0 ;  2 
small  carpets.  £1:5;  2  salvers  & 
china,  £2;  IS  towels,  £1:10;  19  table 
cloths.  £6:  3  stills,  250  gals., 
£106:5:  still,  20  gals.,  £6;  warming 
pan,  10:0;  etc.;  total,  £529:16. 
Thomas  Ball,  James  Logan,  Jr., 
James  Logan. 

12S.  George  Bright.  Feb.  21, 
17S6.  £36:12:1.  Richard  Jackman, 
James  Logan,  John  Dougherty. 

129.  Andrew  Duncan,  Mck.  21, 
1786.  Pr.  of  boots  &  spurs,  £1;  Bi- 
ble, razor,  inkstand,  12 :0 ;  etc. ; 
£56 :16.  Win.  Casey,  James  Magill, 
Hugh  Logan. 

132.  Joseph  Lankford.  Aug.  25, 
1786.  Old  negro  man,  £40;  negro 
woman,  £80;  hand  mill,  1S:0:  slate, 
4:0;  etc.:  £212:9.  John  Hall,  James 
Renicks,  Nathan  Farris. 

134.  Sarah  Hart.  Mch,  10, 1786. 
Big  Jack,  £70;  Little  Jack,  £70; 
Hercules,  £70;  Gray,  £65;  Sarah, 
£55;  Silvey,  £42;  Frederick,  £35; 
Duke,  £25;  Ned,  £15;  Betty,  £50; 
Peter,  £35;  Vicey,  £20;  Ritta,  £15; 
Fanny,  £10;  Old  Cuttey,  £5;  Eng- 
land, £70;  Jepand  bred  server  and 
some  brass  hat  pins,  6:0;  etc. 
£843 :1.  John  Halley,  Nicholas  An- 
derson, Edward  Williams. 

138.  Benjamin  Price.  June  20, 
1786.  3  old  books,  9:0;  192  deer 
skins,  £24 ;  5  bear  skins,  15 :4 ;  otter 
skin  &  fox  skin,  3 :6 ;  negro  boy 
Will,  £60;  do.,  man  Xat,  £25;  etc. 
£232:7:6.'  Thomas  Owsley,  Wil- 
liam Richardson,  Wm.  Young. 

140.  Paul  Froman.  .Mch.  27, 
T 7^4-.  Negroes:  David,  £70;  woman 
Sibb,  £50;  Nanney,  £100;  girl  Nan- 
cy, £90;  Hannah,  £85;  Becke,  £85; 
Sarah,  £70;  girl  Sibb,  £70;  David, 


£60;  Pot  trammel,  £15;  etc.  £700:16. 
Bdmond  Singleton,  Peter  Keener, 
Christian  Samet. 

141.  Walker  Daniels.  (A  mer- 
chant and  lawyer.  He  was  the  first 
county  attorney  of  Lincoln,  and 
conducted  a  dry  goods  store  in 
Danville,  which  town  he  laid  off  and 
named.  The  Lincoln  deed  books  of 
the  time  are  full  of  transfers  of  lots 
by  his  administrators  to  purchas- 
ers. He  was  killed  by  Indians  as 
he  was  passing  from  Louisville  to 
the  salt  works  in  August,  1784.  At 
the  time  of  Ms  death  he  was  attor- 
ney general  for  Kentucky  district. 
From  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
books,  this  versatile  man  seemed 
also  to  be  a  student  of  medicine.  As 
this  inventory  gives  a  good  picture 
of  a  lawyer's  library  and  the 
prices  of  merchandise  at  that  time, 
it  is  given  in  full)  :  Feb.  20,  17S7. 
Grey  forrest  cloth  at  12:0  a  yard; 
Wilton,  9 :0 ;  blue  Dufrie,  10 :0 ;  brown 
rib'd  cloth,  8:0;  white  plains,  4:0; 
white  serge,  3:0;  red  striped  cotton, 
6 :0 :  flowered  satin,  15 :0 ;  cambrick, 
lOd. ;  milled  caps,  2 :0 ;  pr.  yarn 
men 's  stockings,  6 :0 ;  worsted  jack- 
et pattrons,  10 :0 ;  blankets,  12 :0 ; 
bolts  gartering,  2:6;  pr.  garters, 
7J -d;  broad  shoe  binding,  2d;  narro 
do.,  2d.;  pr.  silk  knee  bands,  3:0; 
bolt  white  tape,  9d. ;  worsted,  per 
lb.,  12:0;  hat  bands,  a  bundle,  6:0; 
steel  shoe  buckles,  6d. ;  scissors, 
1 :0 ;  thimbles,  4d. ;  paper  large  pins 
1 :3 :  packett  small  do.,  9d. ;  paper 
small  do.,  9d.;  29  papers  needles, 
£1:10;  primers,  9d. ;  pr.  men's 
white  kidskin  gloves,  16d;  4  neck 
cloth  rimers,  4:0;  watch  chains, 
1 :6;  pr.  silver  lockets,  3:0;  pr.  black 
horn  studs,  2d.;     nutmeg     grater, 
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1  :6;  band  gilt  coat  buttons,  per  doz., 
7  :6 ;  do.  small,  4 :0 ;  quire  paper, 
2:0;  horse  whip,  4:0:  bag  of  tea, 
9%  lbs.,  £3:18;  coffee,  lb.,  2:0; 
hanks  colored  silk,  1:0;  hair  sifter, 
1:0;  lead  inkpot,  6:0;  books:  Stran- 
ger's Reports,  £3:10;  Bacon's 
Abridgments,  2  vols.,  £3;  Modern 
Entries,  2  vols.,  £0 ;  Modern  Cases, 
15:0;  Comberback's  Reports,  £1; 
old  law  book,  10:5;  Biackstone's 
Appendix,  10:0;  Laws  of  Virginia, 
£1 ;  Bohun's  Institute  Legallis,  10:0; 
Practising  Attorney,  10:0:  Guth- 
rie's Cicero,  3  vols.,  7:6:  Law  of 
Wills,  6:0;  Law  of  Evidence.  6:0: 
Harrison's  Practisor  Chancery, 
10:0:  Clerk's  Vade  Meeum,  5:0; 
Tristram  Shandy,  2  vols..  1:0;  Sher- 
lock on  Death,  3:0:  small  Lattin 
book,  2:0;  Rollin's  Belles  Lecm-s, 
£l  :  reading  desk,  £1  :10;  --old  watch, 
£17;  Arm  chair,  5:0;  Preeeraptor,  2 
vols.,  £1:10;  Doctor  &  Student, 
5:0;  Journals  of  Congress,  15:0; 
Pamphlet  Letter  Addressed  to  the 
Abbe  iieynal,  Part  of  the  Cresis, 
Desertation  on  the  Public  Union, 
Observations  on  the  1th  &  5th  Arti- 
cles of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace, 
Address  to  the  State  by  Congress, 
Public  Good  (all  above),  2:6:  snuff 
box,  2  papers  ink  powder,  steel  6c 
spoon,  2  fans,  scissors  &  brush, 
16:0;  1  pains  window  ulass.  3:0; 
case  of  pistols,  £3;  etc.,  (household 
plunder),  making  in  all,  £261:2:l1/o. 
Absalom  Irvine,  Ja.  Speed,  Thomas 
Allin. 

147.  Ann  Hudgens,  late  widow 
of  John  Gibson,  allotted  dower,  one 
negro  boy  Henry.  Men.  1, 1787. 

140.  Samuel  Jack.  Jan.  11, 
1783.    negro    woman   &    child,   £60; 


etc.,  £16S:11:9.  John  Kincaid,  Jo- 
seph Wilson,  Stephen  Archer. 

151.  Estate  of  William  McAfee, 
settlement  June  27,  1787;  "it  was 
sold  for  paper  money  on  the  6th 
day  of  March,  1781, ""for  £19,923:- 
14:0. 

154.  William  Weathers  or  With- 
ers. Feb.  19,  1788.  Negroes:  Jack, 
Appleby,  Hannah,  Patt,  Rose;  old 
books;  5  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  £18; 
etc.  £267 :3  :6.  Thomas  Pope,  Sam- 
uel Duncan,  John  Jackman. 

162.  John  Potts.  June  3,  1786. 
£65.  Thomas  Harbeson,  John  Har- 
beson,  Jonathan  Looney. 

162.  James  Crutchiield.  July, 
17SS.  Negroes:  Phil,  Sarah,  Daniel, 
Moses;  5  books,  etc.  £270:15.  John 
Brvant,  Nathan  Lamme,  Alexander 
Collier. 

164.  Giles  Williams.  June,  1788. 
Books,  5  :0,  etc.  £80 :12.  John  Sleet, 
John  Cook,  David  Cook. 

171.  Edward  Ball.  Oct.  1788. 
Negroes:  Sam,  Ben,  Adam,  Lise, 
woman,  Charles;  some  books,  etc. 
£509:2.  John  Jones,  John  Sleet, 
William  Goggin.  On  page  174, 
£16:5  is  added  to  this  inventory. 

173.  John  Rutherford.  April  21, 
17S9.  £79:6.  Jereh  Pierce,  Thomas 
Logan,  John  McClure. 

174.  William  McBride.  June  27, 
1783.  2  sword  blades,  6:0;  12 
books,  £3;  19  patterns  deer  skins  at 
8:0  iter  pattern;  2  negroes;  old 
drum,  etc.  £264:11.  Ebenezer  Mil- 
ler, John  Smith,  John  Marshall. 

175.  Aaron  Collier.  June,  1788, 
3   Books.  £101:9:8. 

176.  David  Floyd.  July  21,  1789. 
Negro  woman;  12  bu.  wheat,  £1  :16; 
etc..  £119:10:6.  James  Downing, 
Alex'r  Collier,  Waiter  Dewitt. 
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177.  John  English.  Sep.  17SS. 
£73 :12 :3.  Thomas  Owsley,  William 
Owsley,  Samuel  Davis. 

177.  Stephen  Slade.  May  2, 
1769.  Negroes:  Hannah,  Patience, 
Jacob,  James.  Sarah,  a  man,  Bad- 
ger, Lydia;  Bible  &  other  books, 
£1;  Barber  instruments,  £1:10:  etc. 
£1(50:16.  John  James,  John  Wil- 
kerson,  Xathan  McClure. 

179.  Henry  Smith.  Sep.  1789. 
An  old  French  pack-saddle,  5:0; 
linen  at  2:6  per  yd.;  linsey  at  3:0 
per  yd.;  buffeloe  skin  bed  cover, 
10:0;  negroes,  Ned,  Luce,  Sarah, 
Bet:  Indicia  corn  at  6:0  per  bbl.  on 
the  ground;  3  bu.  old  corn  in  crib, 
£1:10:  etc.  £518:6:3.  John  Jones, 
George  Douglass,  John  Downing. 

181.  John  Glover.  Nov.  24,  1789. 
Prow,  3:0;  candle  molds.  3:0;  etc. 
£76:16.  John  Bailey,  John  .short, 
Joseph  Jackson.  Marvel  Nash. 

184.  Andrew  McKinley.  April 
1790.  Negroes:  Phebe,  Sylvia:  sev- 
eral "of  physical  &  others,"  £1  :10; 
sword.  1 8 :0 ;  etc.  £19-4 :9  :6.  Marvel 
Nash,  Joseph  Russell,  James  Lo- 
gan. 

185.  Thomas  Feland.  17S4. 
Catle. ?ine  Warren,  admrx. 

187.  Robert  Montgomery.  June 
170').  Shoemaker's  tools;  cooper's 
tool.-,  etc.,  £73 :13  :9.  George  Elliott, 
Alex'r  Collier,  Joshua  Barditt. 

188.  George  McCallister.  July 
20,  1790.  Shoemaker's  tools;  weav- 
er's tools;  rifle  gun  <.V  shut  pouch, 
£4:1i':  etc.  £64:4:6.  William  Logan, 
John  VVilkison,  John  Wylie,  Alex- 
ander Hanna. 

188.  Francis  McBride.  Feb., 
1782.  £113:16.  Robert  Moseby,  John 
Smith,  Xathan  Selers,  Wm.  Mc- 
Cu  i 


189.  Richard  Wornel.    July   16, 

1790.  Negro,  £6o;  etc,  £113:19. 
William  Owsley,  Anthony  Owsley, 
Henry  Owsley. 

190.  Thomas  McGrivey.  Aug. 
12.  1790.  Buckskin  dressed,  1:0; 
beaver  hat,  £1:10;  Bible  with  other 
books,  12 :0,  etc.  £28 :1 :10. 

192.  John  French.  Jan.  IS,  1791. 
2  books,  4:0;  etc,  £65:3:6.  John 
.Dougherty,  Andrew  Dodds,  Henry 
Pope. 

Book  B. 

1.  Francis  Kirkpatrick.  Aug.  15, 

1791.  £37:11:6.  Hugh  Logan,  John 
Magill,  William  Renick. 

2.  James  Burten.  Aug.  16, 1791. 
Case  of  pistols,  £2:14:  2  lbs.  woolen 
yarn,  .18:0:  etc.  £158:11:6.  John  Lo- 
gan, Wm.  Montgomery,  James  Mc- 
Clure. 

6.  John  Miller,  July  10,  1791. 
8  raccoon  skins,  1:3  each;  Bible  & 
Old  books,  5:6;  etc.  £58:15:6.  Henry 
Bright,  John  Sleet,  Reuben  Arnold. 

9."  Thomas  Williams.  July  13, 
1791.  Negroes :  Michal,  Harry,  Will, 
Addam,  Sarah,  Dorcas,  Tamer, 
Eve,  Jane,  Sibby,  Alice,  Rachel, 
Jupiter,  Israel  and  Moses;  short 
horn  cow  &  calf;  sundry  books;  1 
lb.  powder,  4:0;  y2  lb.  lead,  9d. ; 
dressed  buckskin,  7:0;  100  lbs. 
backon,  £2:10;  22  lbs.  wool,  £2:4; 
etc.  £;S42:14:9.  William  Owsley, 
William  Richardson,  Jesse  Rich- 
ardson. 

12.  Maj.  Xathan  McClure.  Feb. 
21,  1792.  30  hogs  at  $1  each  (the 
first  dollar  mark  that  occurs  on  the 
inventory  books),  amounting  to  £9; 
2  wolf  traps,  £2:8;  dictionary  and 
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oilier  books;  300  wt.  of  hemp,  £3; 
etc.  £171.  John  Hargrove,  Jas. 
Davis,  Robert  Moore. 

17.  Solomon  Shoemaker.  Aug. 
24,  1792.  Shoemaker's  tools,  etc. 
£35:1:3.    X.  Huston,  John  Lair. 

20.  Samuel  Briggs.  Nov.  13, 
1792.  £271:4:10.  Robert  Barnett, 
Michael  Kennedy,  Edmond  Powell. 

26.  Benjamin  Xokes.  Sep.  24, 
1789.  £58 :15.  Stephen  English, 
John  Warren,  Sam'l  Davis. 

27.  John  MeKinney,  administra- 
tor of  Andrew  Duncan,  allowed 
traveling  expenses  from  Lincoln 
to  Augusta  county,  on  said  admin- 
istration, of  £12;  also  John  Edmis- 
ton,  co-administrator,  allowed  for 
G  trips,  £36. 

2U.  James  Bailey.  Mch.  13, 1792. 
2  Bibles  and  other  hooks,  etc. 
£83:3:9.  Levi  Baldoc,  Edmond 
Payne,  Renben  Ruffner. 

30.  Mary  Fields,  late  widow  of 
Jai  :  '-. '.  has  dower  allotted. 
Mch.  2,  1792. 

31.  John  Shackleford.  Mch.  16. 
1792.  2  negro  boys;  1  do.  girl;  912 
lbs.  pork  at  12:0  per  hundred;  6000 
wt.  of  inspected  tobacco,  £36;  books 
£4:12:  40  lbs.  iron.  £1:17:6:  7  lbs. 
old  nails,  9:4;  etc.  £254:8:4.  George 
Mnrrell,  John  Montgomery,  Alex- 
ander Blane. 

32.  George  Shackelford.  Mch. 
16,  1792.  Negro  boy,  etc.  £96:4:6. 
George  Murrell,  John  Montgomery, 
Alexander  Blane. 

30.  Settlement  of  Henry  Smith  's 
estate  S;;ys:  "Henry  Garret's  leg- 
acy left  him  by  his  father,  Gideon, 
and  willed  him  by  his  stepfather, 
Henry  Smith,  dee'd,  and  paid  to 
his  mother  and  stepfather,  Joseph 
J'.:  es."  Dec.  20,  1791. 


36.     John  Sloan.  Aug.   24,  1790. 

2  Bibles,  2  testaments,  spelling 
book,  etc.  £189:0:9.  Isaac  Shelby, 
J.  Davis,  Jacob  Patton,  John  Mc- 
Cormack. 

43.  Sarah  Miller.  Bible,  Psalm 
book,  etc.,  10:0;  2  pr.  spectacles,  1: 
3;  warming  pan,  4:0;  16  ducks  & 
drakes,  8:0;  35  lbs.  cotton,  17:0;  26 
lbs.  wool,  £2:12;  4y2  bos.  clean 
wheat,  11:3;  ram,  10:0;  etc.  £152. 
John  Reed,  Wm.  Heed,  Thomas 
Bah. 

47.  Anne  Williams.  Oct.  16, 
1792.  Horse  hide,  2:6;  etc,  £47:3; 
William  Owsley,  Anthony  Owsley, 
Jesse  Richardson. 

55.  Edward  Moore.  Nov.  12, 
1792.  2  old  weathers,  £1:4;  2  old 
ewes,  18:0;  4  Jambs,  £1:11;  etc. 
£26:17:6.  Robert  Givens,  Joseph 
Campbell,  James  Dooley. 

56.  Addition  to  above  inventory, 
£14.  Michael  Kenned  v,  Robert 
Barwell,  Edm.  Powell.' 

57.  Isaac  Farris.  Sep.  25,  1790. 
Chany  ware,  3  books;  Xegroes,  Ned, 
Mary,  Benn,  £183:8:3.  John  Farris, 
John  Robertson,  John  Hall. 

H6.     Charles  Johnson.  Nov.  1792. 

3  yds.  broadcloth,  £2  :5 ;  pr.  of  honey 
comb  breeches,  £1;  etc.  £14:4:2. 


2-2- 

4-21- 

5-6- 

7-1- 
7-20- 


Maeriages. 
1790. 

Thomas, 


Marv 


-Hardin, 
Glover. 

-Howse,  William,  Polly  Will- 
cock. 

-Hiatt,     Joseph,      Margaret 
Reed,  con.  by  John  Reed. 

-Henderson,  William,  Elean- 
or Clarke. 

-Hill,   William,  Nancy,    dau. 
of  Isaac  &  Jane  Mavfield. 
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7-20 — HobbSj  Hynson,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  Steven  Shipman,   Sr. 
10-12 — Hindman,      James,       Mary 

Bounts. 
11-1— Holland,   John,   Mary   Tur- 
ner. 
12-1 — Henderson,  James.  Lettice, 

dau.  of  John  Rutherford. 
3-12 — Innys,  William,  Caty,    dau. 

of  William  Pointer. 
3-21— Johns,       "William,        Molly 

Thurman. 
1-1 — Jump,   Peter.      Katy   Inks, 

widow.   Probably  Links,    as 

Henry  Links  is  on  the  bond. 
2-19 — Kenny,  Danile,  Mary    Ogle- 

tharp. 
5-14 — Keeny,  Michael.     Susannah 

Pawls,  con.  by  M.  D.,  Mary 

tic  Susannah  B. 
7-14 — Kissinger,       John,      Sarah 

Middleton. 
7-23 — Ken-,  James,  Elizabeth,  dau. 

of  David  AVilliams. 
1-2 — Link,  Henry,  Mary,  dau.  of 

John  Morison. 
G-17 — Logan,  David,  Nancy  Thur- 
mond. 
7-22 — Logan,       Matthew,       Dicey 

Thurmond. 
2-2— McB ride,  Robert,  Isbel,  dau. 

of  William  Young 
11-16 — Marksberry,  Samuel.    Lucy 

Banks,  con.  by  Linn  B. 
12-20 — Moore,  Samuel.     Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  Hannah  Berrv. 
12-30— McMurry,  James.  Janet  Mc- 

Ehvee. 
1-16 — Parker,  Isaiah,  Betsy  Simp- 
son. 
6-29— Ppter,  Jonathan,  Marv  Rat- 

liff. 
7-6— Rutherford,  Larkin,    Pegsry 

Hamilton,    con.    by    Larkin 

Ramsev. 


7-12 — Eutherford,    John,     Jinsey, 

dau.  of  James  Bailey. 
8-26— Payne,    Reuben,     Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  William     &     Mary 
Pi°"<r. 
1-18— Sellers,       Joseph,      Rachel 

Summers. 
2-15 — Smiddy,       Thomas,     Sarah 

Simpson. 
3-2S — Stemmons,    Stephen,     Sally 
Van  Winkle. 
4-9 — Smith,  John,  Jane  McCarty. 
6-6 — Sloan,     Alexander,      Agnes 
Dobson,    con.  bv  Eobert    & 
Mary  D. 
8-3 — Swope,  Jacob,    Mary  Grate 
Pope. 
6-17 — Tinkle,  George,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  Mijajah  Procter. 
8-12 — Tomlinson,    Edward,    Sallv 
Maxey,  "30  Odd."  Con.  by 
Win.  Buford;  "she  lives  in 
my  house." 
11-23— Tu.ley,  John,  Abediah  Davis, 
con.  by     Thomas     D.,    her 
guard. 
1-25 — Wiley,      Aquilla,       Hannah 
Warren,  con.  by  James  W. 
3-J — Warren,    James,    Catherine 

Felan. 
3-21— Wright,     John,      Elizabeth 
Gibbs,  con.  by  Benj.  G.,  her 
guard. 
8-31 — Warren,  Reuben,  Betsy,  dau. 
of  John   Preston. 
Williams,  Walter,  Ellev  Ows- 
ley. 
6-2 — Young,  Isam,  Leah  Master- 
son. 

1791. 
1-4— Bland,  Charles,  Philis,  dau. 
of  Thomas  Pope. 
2-10— Bledsoe,    Benjamin,     Catey 
Jennings,  dau.  of  William. 
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3-29— Bird,  Ruben,  Sarah,  dan.  of 
Hugh  Black. 

3-30 — Bailey,  Elijah,  Sarah,  dau. 
of  Jame  J. 
4-5 — Birnev,       James,       Martha 
Reed." 

7-30 — Baker,       "William,       Nancy 
Eeed. 

9-20 — Bowdry,       James,     Lettice, 
dau.  of  Josephus  Perrin. 
11-22 — Brown,  Benajah,  Judy,  dau. 

of  Benjamin  Brown. 
11-26 — Bright,  Jacob,  Ledea,    dau. 

of  Wm.  Springate. 
12-24— Bayne,   Thomas,  Ann  Mid- 
die  ron. 

1-16 — Christopherich,     Johannes, 
Elizabeth  Sponemor.    [This 
man's   name  is   written    in 
the    bond    as      Christopher 
Chronick.     This  is  what  the 
elerk  heard  it  to  be.     How- 
ever, the  autograph    signa- 
ture on  the  bond  is  Johannes 
Christopherich,  in  good,  leg- 
ible German  script.] 
2-9— Campbell,    William,    Rachel 
Robertson. 
-   3-2 — Carr,  William,  Hannah,  dau. 
of  David  Williams. 

3-19 — Coppedge,     James,      Nancy 
Obaimon. 

5-17 — Clark,  John,  Anne  Whitton. 
7-2 — Davis,  John,  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  John  Wiley. 

8-22 — Drummond,   James,    Lucin- 
da,  dau.  of  John  Josling. 

6-15 — Ewing,       Young,      Winney 

Warren. 
10-10--Elliott,  William,    Margaret 
Arnold. 

6-18 — Feland,    Andrew,    Frances, 
dau.  of  William  Mason. 
8-1 — rVrrill,  John,  Kezia,  dau.  of 
Henrv  &  Pebv  Cook. 


10-26— Ford,  William,  Sally  Shack- 
elford. Ford  was  the  son  of 
W7illiam;  and  Sally  the  dau. 
of  Zachariah. 

6-27 — Garvin,  Isaac,  Jenny,  dau. 
of  Mrs.  Mary  H. 

7-27 — Givens,  James,     Jane,  dau. 
of  George  Givens. 
10-18 — Gilmore,  Alexander,  Rebecc- 
ca,  dau.  of  Thomas  Smith. 

6-27 — Henrv,  Creighton,  Eliza 
Wylie. 
12-28 — Jackson,  Joel,  Nancy  Cald- 
well, an  orphan  living  with 
Reuben  Payne  and  Eliza- 
beth, his  wife. 
1-G— Key,  Thomas,  Martha  Da- 
vis, Thomas  D.,  her  guard- 
ian. 

4-12 — Kavanaugh,  Charles,  Mary, 
dau.  of  Nicholas  &  Sarah 
Gentry.  William  K.  con.  for 
Charles. 

2-26 — Logan,  John,  Dorcas,  dau.  of 
Hannah  McKinley. 

7-20 — Leiver,  John,  Eve  Weighty. 
(Seiver  &  Wylie?) 
11-25— Lee,  William,  Polly,  dau.  of 
Joseph  Jackson. 

.1-11 — Montgomery,  Samuel,  Han- 
nah, dau.  of  Jacob  &  Ann 
Copelin. 

2-28— Mounce,     Matthias,     Mary, 
dau.  of  Thomas     Montgom- 
ery. 
4-1 — Mann,  George,  Mary  Mans- 

pile,  con.  by  John  M. 
4-9— Mcintosh,  Joseph,     Martha, 
dau.  of  Elizabeth  Bowdre. 
-JMcKendry,  Edward,    Eliza- 
beth,   eldest  dau.   of    Elw. 
Worthington. 

-MeClure,    Thomas,     Susan- 
nah, dau.  of  James  Hinds. 


-1 
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8-30 — Maloney,     Robert,      Nancy 

Gibbs. 
9-30 — Morrison,  Ezra,     Elizabeth 

Carpenter. 
10-19— MeElwee,  William,      Agnes 

MeClure. 
11-15 — McMurtry,  Joseph,     Isable 

Hannah. 
12-20— Moody,  William,  Judith  Bu- 

ford. 
11-8— Newland,     Ezekiel,       Milly, 

dau.  of  George  Douglas. 
1-20— Phipps,  George,  Polly  Doss. 
2-11 — Peyton,  Martin,  Eachael  Ar- 

bnckle. 
8-2 — Peter,    William,     Margaret 

Lowe,     con.     by     Elizabeth 

Lowe. 
8-22— Pasley,   George,   Elizabeth, 

dan.  of  Thomas  Harris. 
9-15— Pe  ham  CPelham?!,  Francis, 

Nancy,     dau.     of    Elizabeth 

Polio  way. 
1-12 — Rogers,     William.      Sarah, 

dau,  of  Elizabeth  Lowe. 
4-24 — Robeson,       James,     Sarah, 

dau.  of  John  &  Ellenter  Mur- 

fii 
4-4 — Skidmore,  John,  Sarah,  dau. 

of  James  MeClure.  [On  the 

papers  connected  Vith  this 

license  there  seems  to  be  at- 
tempted by  the  McClures  a 

seal,  but  it  is  so  indistinct 

that  nothing    can  be    made 

of  it.] 
4-6 — Simpson,  Robert,    Hannah, 

dau.  of  Edmund  Powell. 
4-9 — Stephenson,    David,    Edeth, 

dau.  of  Thomas  &  Elizabeth 

Logan. 
4-19 — Street,  Nathaniel,  Rosamond 

Cox,  con.  by  James  C. 
8-8 — Skidmore,  Joseph,  Hannah, 

dau.  of  Samuel  McKinney. 


8-9— Schmick,  Gotlieb,  Polly  Als- 
pan. 
9-21 — Stephenson,     Mills,     Jenny 
Kilpatrick,    con.     by    Peter 
Jump,  guard. 
11-27 — Short,     Jacob,       Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  Elisha  Freeman. 
12-1 — Speers,  Jacob,  Abigail,  dau. 
of  Mary  Huston. 
12-19 — Sellers,  James,  Mary,  dau. 
of  Rebekah  Crawford.  [This 
man's  name  is  always  writ- 
ten by  the  old    clerk  ''Sil- 
vers," but  he  always  signs 
it  himself  as  above  given.] 
3-7 — Vardiman,  Amariah,  Nancy 

Wright,  "of  age." 
7-8— Warren,  David,    Polly    Fe- 
land,  dau.  of  Cataran  War- 
ren. 
5-18 — Young,  James,  Betsy,  dau. 
of  George  Nokes. 

1792. 

3-10 — Andrew,    Alexander,     Ann, 
dau.  of  Jacob  &  Ann  Coplin. 

7-24 — Andrew,  James,  Piercy,  dau. 
of  Jacob  Coplin. 

1-24 — Baker,     Squire,      Elizabeth 

Fallowil. 
2-9 — Benedict,      John,     Hannah, 
dau.  of  Mary  Phillips. 

3-21 — Brush,       Richard,       Nancy 
Warren. 

4-13 — Burnside,  John,  Mary  Den- 
ton, con.  by  John  D. 

8-21 — Balenger,  Richard,  Jr.,  Bet- 
sy Jennings. 

10-1 — Brown,     Matthew,     Sarah, 
dau.  of  Charles  Simpson. 
12-18 — Buford,  John,  Frances  Ban- 
ton. 

3-20 — Clemmons,  Thomas,  Ruthy, 
daughter  of  Henry  Cook. 
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5-18 — Clark,    Joshua,      Margaret 

Galbraith. 
6-9 — Churchwell,  Richard,  Nancy 

Napper,  con.  by  William  N. 
7-10 — Clark,  James,  Leyanna,  dau. 

of  Sarah  Ross. 
5-21 — Dougherty,  Henry,  Kather- 

irte  French. 
5-15 — Fryly,       Caleb,       Elizabeth 

Puckett. 
9-3 — Fitsworth,   Abraham,  Lyda 

Cumpton,     con.     by       John 

Clark,  her  guard. 
9-18 — Farris,       Mieajah,     Xancy, 

dau.  of  Richard  Clrarchwell. 
4-14 — Gooch,     Jesse,       Elizabeth 

Owsley. 
7-11 — Gibbs,  Samuel,  Martha,  dau. 

of  Martha  Logan. 
10-1 — Gibbs,  Ezekiel,  Martha,  dau. 

of  Frederick  Brown. 
4-19 — Hoieman,    Thomas,     Maryr 

dau.  of  John  Graham. 
5-29 — Haggard,  James,  Lucy,  dau. 

of  Benjamin  Erown. 
7-9— Huston,    Archibald,     Sally, 

dau.  of  Thomas  Gay. 
9-23 — Henry,  Samuel,  Polly,  dau. 

of  Sarah  McFall. 
2-7 — Innes,  Harrv,  Ann  Skiele. 
4-18— Uford,       Charles,       Sidney 

Jones. 
10-2 — Johnson,       David,        Polly 

Burch. 
7-25 — Little,  Benjamin,  Mary,  dau. 

of  Elizabeth  Lowe. 
7-31 — Larger,  John,  Eve  Zacharis. 
9-24 — Logan,  Jonathan,    Frances, 

dau.  of  John  Thurmond. 


11-16 — Logan,    James,  Mary,    dau. 
of  John  Logan. 

1-24 — McCarley,  Moses,  Elizabeth 
Patton. 

2-28 — McAlestar,  James,  Hannah, 
dau.  of  John  Montgomery. 

4-22 — Mum,  Michael,  Jinny  Cathy. 

7-14 — McMurray,  Thomas,  Chris- 
tinah,  Dice  Hisner. 

7-23 — Milner,  Armstid,  Jemimah 
Bright,  dau.  of  Fanny  Shan- 
non. 

8-21— McDowell,  James,  Mary 
Wright. 

9-10 — Miller,  John,  Betsy,  dau.  of 
Henry  Antle. 
12-31 — McGuire,    Laurence,     Rose 
Wiley. 

12-1 — Price,  Abraham,  Lillyann, 
dau.  of  Agnes  Smith. 

1-17 — Ridgeway,  Jonathan,  Eliza- 
beth Menefee. 

2-11 — Shumaker,  Jesse,  Franky, 
dau.  of  George  Davis. 

4-18 — Stinson,  Henry,  Margret, 
dau.  of  John  Wylie. 

6-18 — Shiells,  Patrick,  Mary  Ann 
Worthington,  con.  by  Ed- 
ward W. 

6-25 — Swope,  David,  Polly,  dau.  of 
Samuel  Montgomery. 

8-21 — Thurman,  David,  Margaret 
Middleton. 

3-10 — Vaughn,  James,  Susanna 
Stotts. 

8-29— Wiley,  Benjamin,  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  James  Warren. 

9-29— Welch,  James,  Nancy  Wil- 
son. 


rf 


BOONE  DAY— SIXTH  OF  JUNE. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
Historical  Society  in  June  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
we  have  had.  The  "Annual  Re- 
view," by  the  Eegent,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  handsome  brochure  and 
sent  to  all  the  members  everywhere. 
AVe  have  had  many  cards  acknowl- 
edging its  receipt  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  Review  notes  the  changes  in 
the  Society,  and  also  the  accessions 
to  its  Library  and  Art  collection. 
The  story  of  the  Washington  por- 
trait is  given,  which  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  famous  artist  of  Phila- 
delphia, Prof.  Farina.  As  the 
painting  progresses  in  restoration 
the  artist  will  send  photographs  of 
the  work,  which  will  be,  through 
that  wizard  of  the  painter's  brush, 
a  miracle  of  restoration  to  life,  still 
life,  of  this  portrait. 

Lest  there  should  be  complaint 
that  many  did  not  receive  the  An- 
nual Review  in  brochure,  we  re- 
publish it  in  this  issue: 

Annual  Review  of  the  Kentucky 
State  Historical  Society — By 
the  Regent  and  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Mrs  Jennie  C.  Mor- 
ton. 

This  year  our  report  since  last 
June  is  more  of  accessions  to  our 
Library  and  Portrait  Gallery  than 
of  service  in  other  lines.  Our 
monthly  report    will  soon    be  pub- 


lished, in  which  are  stated  the  re- 
ceipts and  eNpenditures  for  the 
year. 

The  Librarian,  Miss  Sallie  Jack- 
son, has  prepared  our  Catalogue  of 
books  and  curios,  etc.,  No.  3,  which 
will  be  published  later  on,  and  used 
as  reference  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Society,  and  the  literature  of 
the  Library. 

The  Register  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  circulation  by  the  de- 
mand for  it  in  the  various  Histori- 
cal Societies  and  State  Libraries  of 
America.  In  return  they  send  us 
their  magazines  and  occasional 
books  and  pamphlets.  So  from  this 
it  will  be  seen  the  money  for  the 
Register  is  not  so  much  increased 
by  the  demand,  as  is  its  reputation 
as  a  historical  magazine.  The  dif- 
ferent features  of  the  Register  are 
read  with  interest,  and  complimen- 
tary letters  are  received  commend- 
ing them.  One  gentleman  writes: 
"It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  Regis- 
ter; it  represents  the  State  as  I 
knew  it.  But  what  about  all  this 
talk  of  murders  and  illiteracy  and 
dishonesty.'  You  will  have  to  sup- 
press your  murderers  and  illiter- 
ates— any  way,  so  they  are  elimi- 
nated from  your  State — then  pros- 
perity will  return  to  it  such  as  it 
enjoyed  in  days  of  yore." 

We  do  not  republish  the  stories 
of  murders,  illiteracy  and  dishon- 
esty— we  deeply  deplore  that  there 
should  be  in  our  history  such  chap- 
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ters.  Our  office  is  to  preserve  the 
best  that  pertains  to  the  history  of 
Kentucky,  and  riot  that  which  is 
burned  and  discarded  in  other 
States,  as  unfit  to  be  preserved  in 
any  way.  We  stand  for  Christian 
civilization.  We  send  the  Register 
to  Missionaries  in  China  ;  we  do  not 
wish  their  pupils  there  to  read  of 
the  barbarities  committed  under  the 
flag  they  are  being  taught  to  revere 
as  the  emblem  of  our  religion,  our 
government  and  our  God.  Many  of 
these  heathen,  we  are  told,  laugh  to 
scorn  the  inconsistencies  of  our  re- 
ligion. So  having  to  uphold  in  our 
history,  as  a  people,  the  breast- 
plate of  salvation — our  Holy  Bible 
— to  the  heathen  world,  it  is  best 
to  take  note  of  the  criticisms  they 
make  upon  our  boasted  civilization, 
and  the  style  of  our  literature,  and 
records  of  crime  ami  ignorance. 

Our  book-cases  are  now  crowded 
to  the  last  inch  of  .-pace  with  the 
leading  histories  of  the  world,  and 
of  Kentucky  that  are  worth  pre- 
serving. We  have  the  oldest  rec- 
ords of  the  State  in  mannscript  as 
Avell  as  in  books.  These  old  books 
and  manuscript  have  been  carefully 
arranged  for  us,  simply  as  relics. 
The  State  had  them  carefully  cop- 
ied and  compiled  in  its  file-rooms, 
but  for  us  they  are  gathered,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature 
need  no  more  be  called  to  them  as 
neglected  records  in  the  old  Cap- 
itol. 

From  June,  1913,  to  June,  1914, 
our  visitors'  register  shows  we  had 
0,000  visitors,  and  there  were  per- 
haps as  many  more  that  were  not 
registered. 

Our  newspaper    files  have    been 


increased  by  a  number  of  news- 
papers, among  them  the  Owens- 
boro  Enquirer,  one  of  the  brightest, 
newsiest  and  best  newspapers  in 
the  West.  We  sincerely  congratu- 
late its  editor  and  proprietor, 
Mr.  Hager,  upon  his  success 
in  his  new  home,  and  his  two 
splendid  aids,  in  the  conduct  and 
literary  excellence  of  his  news- 
paper, his  young  college-bred  sons, 
Lawrence  and  Bruce  Hager.  We 
return  thanks  to  all  editors  who 
send  their  weekly  newspapers  to 
the  Society. 

The  new  histories  in  the  past 
month  are  "Side  Lights  on  Mary- 
land History."  These  very  hand- 
some volumes  are  devoted  to  gene- 
alogy as  well  as  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland,  one  of  the  first 
and  oldest  States  in  the  Union. 
Inasmuch  as  so  many  Kentuckians 
are  descended  from  Maryland  an- 
cestors, we  regard  this  as  a  very 
valuable  history  in  our  Library. 
It  is  beautifully  written  and  hand- 
somely illustrated  by  its  author, 
who  is  one  of  the  leading  literary 
women  of  Maryland,  distinguished 
alike  in  her  talents  and  historic  an- 
cestry— Mrs.  Hester  Dorsey  Rich- 
ardson. 

"The  Horton  Family"  is  a  com- 
plete history  of  a  fine,  old  distin- 
guished family  of  that  name  in  New 
York.  There  are  Hortons  also  in 
Kentucky. 

"The  History  of  the  First  Half 
Centurv  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, "1846-1896. " 

"The  Story  of  St.  Louis."  A 
beautiful  history  sent  with  the 
compliments  of  the  author. 

"Fortier's     His  tor  v    of    Louisi- 
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ana."  four  volumes,  1718  to  1913, 
through  Spanish,  French  and 
American  possessions.  It  is  deeply 
interesting,  has  much  of  Kentucky 
History  in  it. 

"The  Polk  Family  and  Kins- 
men," by  W.  H.  Polk,  of  Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky.  A  very  fine  family 
history,  well  illustrated  with  mem- 
bers of  the  kindred  throughout 
Kentucky  and  other  States  North 
and  South. 

"Historic  Elkhorn."  A  poem 
descriptive  of  this  famous  river  in 
the  Blue  Grass  region  of  Kentucky. 

We  have  masses  of  literature  sent 
us  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  the  titles  of 
which  are  too  numerous  to  write 
here;  these  can  be  found  in  our  cat- 
alogues. French,  German  and 
Spanish  histories. 

"Woman's  Who's  Who  of  Amer- 
ica/'   Elegant  book.    Xew  York. 

Donations. 

We  have  some  notable  portraits 
contributed  to  our  gallery  in  the 
past  year. 

The  Legislature  paid  a  handsome 
tribute  to  the  late  Gov.  Simon  Boli- 
var Buckner  upon  his  death  last 
winter,  which  was  expr<  ssed  in 
resolutions  that  this  Society  had 
published  upon  very  handsome 
cards,  with  a  photograph  of  Gov- 
ernor Buckner  to  adorn  them.  There 
were  twenty-five  of  these  large 
cards,  which  were  distributed  to 
the  officials  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  whose  names 
are  signed  to  thorn,  also  to  friends 
and  the  schools  of  Munforrlville  and 
Hart  County,  the  home  town 
and  county  of  Governor  Buckner. 


Also  one  to  Mrs.  Buckner,  from 
whom  we  received  the  following 
courteous  acknowledgment: 

Munfordville,  Ky.  April  26th,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton: — 

Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  the 
joint  resolutions  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  in 
memory  of  my  husband,  General 
Simon  Bolivar  Buckner.  The  en- 
graving is  very  lifelike,  and  adds 
so  much  to  the  high  tribute  already 
paid  his  character,  making  it  a 
complete  and  priceless  gift.  I  beg- 
that  you  will  convey  to  the  Society 
my  sincere  appreciation  of  this 
courtesy. 

Cordially, 
Delia  C.  Buckner. 

A  portrait  of  Mrs.  James  H. 
Taylor,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  made 
when  eighty  years  of  age,  very  tine 
— contributed  by  her  great-grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  E.  W.  Doremus,  of 
Xew  York  City. 

Major  Abner  Harris  contributed 
two  life  sized  portrait  busts  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Major  Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh  Lee.  They  are  hand- 
somely framed  and  hang  in  the  col- 
lection of  notable  Confederates. 

Mrs.  Mary  D.  S.  Colston  has 
contributed  an  elegant  portrait  of 
her  father,  Governor  John  W.  Stev- 
enson, which  hangs  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 

The  marble  bust  of  James  Guth- 
rie, an  eminent  lawyer  and  citizen 
of  Kentucky,  presented  to  our  So- 
ciety by  his  grandson,  the  Hon.  J. 
Guthrie  Coke,  Auburn,  Kentucky. 

Also  a  beautiful  painting  of  "The 
Pennyryle    District,"   painted    by 
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that  lovely  artist  of  Edmonton, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Beauchainp,  and  by  her 
presented  to  the  Society. 

A  napkin  ring  of  olive  wood, 
from  Jerusalem.  Gift  from  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Rice,  Padueah,  Ky. 

Archaeological  specimens — a 
loan — sent  to  us  by  W.  J.  Curtis, 
of  Robertson  County.  These  are 
said  to  be  very  rare  and  valuable. 
Notices  of  the  collection  have  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  last 
month. 

A  valuable  old  letter  from  Wash- 
ington County,  giving  the  election 
returns,  18-42.  The  elected  candi- 
date is  said  to  be  a  Loco  Foco  Re- 
lief man.  Given  by  Mr.  W.  G. 
Goodwin,  of  Frankfort. 

Gavels. 

Two  gavels  of  notable  interest — 
one  the  gavel  used  by  South  Trim- 
ble, when  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the 
stormy,  tragic  Legislature  in  1900. 
He  is  now  Clerk  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  other  gavel  is  one  of  interest 
from  it^  association  not  only  to 
Kentucky  but  to  the  nation — a 
"Washington  hatchet.  It  is  donated 
by  that  generous  enthusiastic  his- 
torian, R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston, 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  hatchet,  he 
writes  us,  with  two  others,  was 
made  from  tie-  limb  of  a  wild  cherry 
tree,  at  Wakefield,  Westmoreland 
County,  Virginia,  where  Washing- 
ton was  born  February  22,  1732. 
We  will  read  his  letter  about  this 
historie  memorial,  which  we  use  to- 
day in  Mr.  Thruston 's  honor  as  our 
gavel. 


Mr.  Thruston \s  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  18,  1914. 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Morton: — 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Con- 
gress of  our  National  Society  was 
held  in  Louisville,  I  tried  to  get  a 
George  Washington  hatchet  to  be 
used  as  a  gavel  on  that  occasion, 
but  failing  in  that,  I  followed  an- 
other track. 

The  Father  of  our  Countrv  was 
born  at  "Wakefield,"  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  in  1732. 
Some  time  ago  I  obtained  a  limb  of 
a  wild  cherry  tree  from  the  present 
owner  of  that  estate,  and  also  ob- 
tained from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, through  our  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  A.  Howard  Clark,  the  size 
and  design  of  hatchets  used  in  Gen- 
eral Washington's  youth. 

Following  this  description,  I 
have  had  this  limb  made  into  these 
hatehets,  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  send  one  to  you  for  the 
use  of  the  Kentucky  State  His- 
torical Society,  which  I  trust  you 
will  accept  with  my  best  wishes  for 
your  continued  prosperity. 
Yours  very  truly, 
R.  C.  Ballard  Thrustox, 

President  General. 

To  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 

Secretary    Kentucky    State  His- 
torical Society,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

AVashington's  Journey,  1775. 
Gotten  out  by  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  Sent  with 
compliments  of  R.  C.  Ballard 
Thruston,  Louisville,  Ky.  Very 
elegant  and  valuahle. 
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Portraits, 

"A    History    of    Washington's 

Portrait."  Surely        Kentucky 

should  have  a  splendid  portrait  of 
Washington,  the  man  above  all 
others  to  whom  we  as  a  country 
and  a  nation  owe  existence.  When 
the  Governor  and  State  ol'iicials 
moved  from  the  old  to  the  new  Cap- 
itol they  made  no  order  or  provis- 
ion for  the  portraits  and  paintings 
in  the  old  Capitol.  They  were  in  a 
bad  condition  of  dust,  mould  and 
neglect,  and  seemed  to  be  left  there 
to  the  fate  of  former  valued  things 
that  were  lost  in  the  fires  that  de- 
stroyed the  former  Capitol.  The 
portrait  of  Washington  was  espec- 
ially a  wr<;-ck;  it  had  faded  almost 
beyond  recognition,  was  dreadfully 
torn  in  several  places,  and  covered 
with  dust,  unlit  to  hang  in  our 
splendid  new  Capitol.  We  asked 
the  State  Board  to  allow  us  to  re- 
move them  to  our  Department  in 
the  new  Capitol — all  the  paintings 
and  portraits — believing  we  could 
care  for  them.  They  immediately 
consented,  and  gave  them  to  us  if 
we  would  have  them  repaired, 
cleaned  and  regilded.  We  accepted 
the  proposition,  had  them  removed 
at  our  own  expense  to  our  rooms, 
engaged  one  of  the  best  artists  in 
the  State  (Will  T.  Ilundleigh,  of 
Georgetown,  Ky. ),  to  clean  the 
paintings  and  portraits,  and  regild 
the  frames,  and  oil  or  varnish  those 
that  needed  such  treatment.  The 
portraits  were  Washington,  Henry 
Clay,  General  Harrison,  Governor 
Shelby  and  Genera]  Lafayette,  and 
paintings  sent  from  Philalelphia, 
as  a  present  to  Kentucky  in  1892. 
Henry  Clay's    portrait  was    found 


too  largo  and  tall  for  our  rooms 
and  we  had  it  hung  in  the  second 
story  of  the  Capitol.  When  the 
artist  had  gone  over  these  carefully 
and  so  improved  them  all  by  his 
artistic  methods  of  cleaning  and  re- 
storing paintings,  he  then  turned 
to  the  Washington.  Its  condition 
at  first  staggered"  him — how  could 
he  remedy  such  a  ruin  ?  But  his 
reverence  for  the  "Father  of  our 
Country,"  and  love  for  Washing- 
ton impelled  him  to  the  endeavor. 

The  great  portrait  was  brought 
into  the  "Hall  of  Fame"  and  laid 
upon  the  floor.  With  our  assist- 
ance he  was  enabled  to  draw  to- 
gether the  great  torn  places,  and  by 
adhesive  cloth,  fastened  them  to- 
gether. He  went  over  the  old  can- 
vass carefully,  and  restored  it  "as 
far  as  possible,  in  its  condition  of 
decay.  Then  it  was  lifted  up  and 
placed  in  the  alcove  outside,  beside 
our  door  in  the  hall.  He  regilded 
the  elegant  frame,  then  gave  the 
portrait  a  gentle  treatment  to 
cleanse  it,  but  declared  he  could  do 
nothing  more  for  it. 

As  this  portrait  is  said  by  critics 
to  be  the  lost  fifth  portrait  of 
Greene's  copy  of  Stuart's  immortal 
portrait  of  Washington — a  classic 
in  art — we  were  anxious  to  have 
this  once  grand  specimen,  the  por- 
trait of  Washington  restored,  and 
we  resolved  as  a  Society  to  have  it 
accomplished,  if  we  could  find  the 
wizard  of  modern  art  who  could  re- 
store it  by  the  modern  invention 
in  art  now  to  restore  the  portraits 
and  paintings  of  long  ago,  most 
precious  to  those  who  posse-- 
them.  As  our  Kentucky  artists 
could  not  do  this  work,  indeed  tie- 
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clined  to  attempt  it.  we  wrote  to 
the  Academy  of  Art  in  Philadelphia 
to  know  about  the  famous  artist 
painter  who  had  transfigured  so 
many  paintings  there  by  the  new 
art.  We  received  a  courteous  re- 
sponse promptly  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  of  Art  recom- 
mending Prof.  Pasquale  Farina  to 
our  consideration.  He  wrote : 
••Prof.  Farina  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  repairing  to  our  painting's, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  him 
skillful  and  satisfactory  in  every 
way. ' ' 

We  then  opened  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  gifted  artist,  and  his 
letters  were  interesting,  instructive 
and  satisfactory,  and  his  terms 
most  reasonable,  which  we  accepted, 
and  entrusted  to  him  restoration  of 
the  portrait.  Our  Vice-President 
prepared  the  legal  form  of  the  con- 
tract with  "party  of  first  part,  the 
Kentucky  State  Historical  Society, 
and  party  of  the  second  part.  Prof. 
Pasqnale  Forma,"  and  this  being 
signed  we  proceeded  to  have  the 
precious  portrait  prepared  as  the 
artist  directed  it  should  be  for 
shipment.  We  sent  it  on  the  3rd 
day  of  June  to  Philadelphia.  All 
that  we  can  do  has  been  done,  and 
in  three  months  or  less  we  are 
promised  the  portrait  of  Washing- 
ten,  so  completely  restored,  that  the 
artist  writes.  '"You  would  not  know 
that  it  had  been  touched  since  the 
artist  painted  it  many  years  ago." 

We  have  never  yet  found  the 
date  of  ir<  first  appearance  in  the 
old  Capitol,  nor  whether  it  was  a 
gift  to  the  State  or  was  purchased 
by  it  when  the  Legislature  met  first 
in  the  old  Capitol  in  1829.    (Decem- 


ber). It  is  told  in  Collins'  History 
of  Kentucky  the  State  House  pre- 
ceding this  was  burned  in  1825,  and 
the  destruction  was  complete,  the 
flames  burning  so  rapidly  the  Leg- 
islature (in  session  tit  the  time) 
was  all  that  could  be  saved  from  the 
fire.  Hence  we  know  the  portrait 
of  Washington  was  not  in  that 
State  House  in  18:25,  but  later  on  in 
the  then  new  Capitol  it  was  hung 
over  the  Speaker's  chair  in  the  Hail 
of  Representatives,  where  it  was 
broken  and  almost  ruined.  Gen. 
Layfayette's  portrait  is  the  oldest 
painting  in  the  Capitol,  having  been 
first  sketched  by  Mathew  Jouett, 
from  life,  while  Lafayette  was  on 
his  visit  to  Kentucky,  in  1825.  See 
Gov.  Desha's  order  for  the  paint- 
ing in  1825  in  State  Archives.  It 
was  the  first  hung  in  the  Capitol  in 
1829.  We  hope  now  to  have  the 
honor  of  restoring  the  portrait  of 
Washington  to  the  State  as  an 
adornment  of  the  new  Capitol  also, 
as  another  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Kentucky  State  Historical  So- 
ciety for  the  State,  equal  in  beauty 
and  elegance  to  the  memorial  in 
the  "white  city  on  the  hill,"  to  our 
world  famous  poet,  Theodore 
O'Hara. 

Meeting  of  the  Kentucky  State 
Historical  Societv,  "Boone 
Day/'  June  6th,  1914,  in  the 
Hall  of  Fame  at  the  Capitol, 
Fran  kfout,  Kentucky. 

Our  annual  meeting  this  year 
was  held  on  the  6th  of  June — as  the 
7th  came  on  Sunday. 

The  following  program  was  en- 
joyed by  the  large  audience  that 
gathered  as  usual  to  hear   and  to 
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see  in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  liter- 
ary and  musical  exercises,  and  to 
see  the  new  objects  of  beauty  and 
historical  interest  that  adorn  this 
Hall. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Governor  James  B.  MeCreary,  Hon. 
H.  V.  MeChesney,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, presided,  and  also  made  an 
address. 

The  music  of  the  Orchestra,  the 
violin  solo,  and  the  songs  were  de- 
lightful. Mrs.  Hughes  and  Miss 
Smart  are  among  the  leading  vocal- 
ists of  the  city,  and  Miss  Lucy 
Chinn  is  one  of  the  leading  pianists 
of  the  city,  and  graceful  helper  in 
all  our  musicals  here  and  elsewhere 
in  the  State. 

Miss  Alice  Smart  gave  us  a  beau- 
tiful song,  and  played  her  own  ac- 
companiment. She  is  the  teacher 
of  music  in  the  Public  School.  She 
has  an  exquisite  voice,  full,  rich  and 
magnetic — a  voice  that  sways  and 
captivates  an  audience.  We  hope 
she  will  favor  us  again  at  our  meet- 
ings. 

Mrs.  Hughes  sans:  that  beautiful 
Scotch  song.  "Maid  of  Dundee," 
and  it  was  never  more  tenderly  ren- 
dered than  by  this  delightful 
singer. 

Mrs.  Payne,  the  author  of 
"Crestland's,"  read  a  charming 
Christmas  story,  which  will  appear 
in  the  Register. 

Miss  Marie  Elise  Johnson,  a 
student  of  the  Cincinnati  Conserva- 
tory of  Music,  played  a  violin  solo 
of  extraordinary  beauty.  This  ac- 
quisition to  the  music  was  an  es- 
pecial compliment  to  the  Society. 
On  her  way  to  her  home  in  Florida, 
she    remained    over  to    attend  the 


meeting,  and  pay  a  brief  visit  to 
her  cousins,  Misses  Elizabeth  Hunt 
and  Virginia  Chinn. 

Col.  J.  Tandy  Ellis  selected  from 
his  book  of  poems  three  charming 
poems  which  he  read  with  ef- 
fect, and  produced  tremendous  ap- 
plause. 

Mrs.  Payne's  "Christmas  Night 
in  Pioneer  Days"  was  a  historical 
sketch  written  in  the  conversational 
style  of  her  well  known  book, 
"Crestland's." 

A  storm  was  gathering  and  a  few 
persons  left,  but  the  audience 
proper  remained  to  hear  "Recol- 
lections of  General  Robert  E.  Lee," 
by  Major  Abner  Harris.  This  was 
the  crowning  gem  of  the  entertain- 
ment. Major  Harris  told  his  story 
of  how.  as  a  student,  he  had  been 
sent  to  General  Lee  with  important 
papers,  and,  how  this,  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world  famous 
man,  began.  He  told  of  thrilling 
incidents  in  his  career,  that  have 
never  been  published.  The  audi- 
ence hung  upon  his  words  with 
thrilled  hearts  and  dewy  eyes. 
Major  Harris'  personal  "Recollec- 
tions" are  of  intense  interest. 
The  fact  that  Major  Harris  knew 
General  Lee,  that  he  was  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Army  of  Virginia, 
in  the  great  battles  of  which  Gen- 
eral Lee  was  ( lommander,  that  he 
talked  with  him  face  to  face,  lent 
an  additional  charm  to  General  Lee 
and  to  his  devoted  soldier,  the  nar- 
rator. 

The  whole  audience  rushed  to 
him  when  Ik1  concluded,  many  with 
t'-ars  in  their  eyes,  to  clasp  the 
Major's  hand  and  thank  him  for 
having  told  them  so  simply  and  ;t"> 
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sweetly  this  story  of  the  idol  of  the 
South,  and  the  General  who  has 
won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
Major  Harris  in  the  halo  of  re- 
flected glory,  stood  like  a  soldier, 
and  received  the  grateful  homage 
of  the  audience.  "We  hope,  at  some 
time,  to  have  the  Major  tell  us  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  and  Stuart. 

The  program  follows: 

Called  to  Order  by  the  President 
ex-Offieio — Gov.  James  B.  Mc- 
Creary. 

Invocation — Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Zeig- 
ler,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Frankfort. 

Orchestra. 

Address — Vice-President  H.  V.  Mc- 
Chesney. 

Solo — Miss  Alice  Smart,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Lucy  Chinn, 
Pianist. 

Annual  Review — Kegent,  Mrs.  Jen- 
nie C.  Morton. 

Orchestra. 

Original  Poem — Col.  J.  Tandy 
Ellis. 

Solo — Mrs.  Hughes,  Miss  Lucy 
Chinn,  Pianist. 

"Christmas  Night  in  Pioneer 
Days"— Read  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Bayne. 

Orchestra. 

Recollections  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee — Major  Abner  Harris. 

Violin  Solo — Miss  Marie  Elise 
Johnson. 

"We  append  the  following,  just  re- 
eeived,  written  by  the  author,  Adj. 
Gen.  J.  Tandy  Ellis,  after  hearing 
Major  Harris'  Recollections  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee. 


A  Picture. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  picture 
— the  freshness  of  the  June  day — 
the  fragrance  of  the  field  and  blos- 
soms, wafting  deliriously,  as  it 
were,  to  touch  and  tone  the  gentler 
spirits  into  a  tender  sympathy. 

Amid  the  smiles  and  charms  of 
the  summer  day — the  setting — of 
a  Confederate  soldier  who  followed 
Lee,  who  stood  in  the  presence  of 
this  matchless  soul  and  felt  the 
magic  of  his  loftier  sentiments. 

The  simple  charm  of  the  narra- 
tive— the  modest  assertion  of  par- 
ticipation in  this  mighty  conflict, 
the  tender  humor,  and,  above  all, 
the  climax  of  this  devotion  of  a 
memory  sacred  and  holy — the  un- 
controllable emotion  and  the  tears, 
filling  out  the  picture  in  all  its  per- 
fection and  sweetness,  making  me 
glad  and  proud  to  call  this  gentle- 
man My  Friend. 

(Signed)     James  Tandy  Ellis. 

Frankfort,  June  8,  1914. 

Big  Crowd  Attends  Boone  Day  Cel- 
ebration at  Capitol. 

Boone  Day,  an  annual  occasion 
with  the  Kentucky  State  Historical 
Society,  attracted  the  usual  large 
crowd  to  the  Society's  rooms  yes- 
terday, to  listen  to  an  excellent  pro- 
gram of  song  and  story,  and  view 
the  latest  acquisitions  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

In  the  absence  of  Governor  Mc- 
Creary,  ex-officio  President,  Vice- 
President  H.  V.  McChesney,  pre- 
sided and  spoke  briefly  on  behalf  of 
the  Society,  its  aims  and  accom- 
plishments, in    collecting    and  pre- 
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serving  data  and  relics  of  Ken- 
tucky's romantic  and  stirring-  his- 
tory. 

The  invocation  was  pronounced 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Zeigler. 

The  annnal  report  read  by  the 
Regent.  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Morton, 
di-ciosed  the  progress  made  by  the 
Society  since  the  last  .Boone  Day 
celebration.  She  spoke  particularly 
of  the  large  portrait  of  Gen.  Wash- 
ington belonging  to  the  State,  which 
the  Society  rescued  and  is  having 
restored.  This  portrait  hung  over 
the  Speaker's  desk  in  the  Old  Capi- 
tol. Whether  it  was  presented  to 
the  State  or  was  purchased,  is  not 
known,  nor  is  the  date  of  its  acqui- 
sition. This  much  is  known: 
Everything  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  i'r-o.  so  that  this  portrait 
must  have  been  acquired  by  the 
State  some  time  near  1829,  when  the 
new  old  Capitol  was  first  occupied. 
The  portrait  was  torn,  dirty  and 
mildewed,  but  Mrs.  Morton  said  she 
has  received  assurances  that  in 
three  months  it  will  be  perfectly 
restored. 

Among  other  acquisitions  are  a 
bust  of  James  Guthrie,  one  time 
Senator  and  member  of  President 
Pierce's  Cabinet,  presented  to  the 
Society  by  his  grandson,  Represen- 
tative J.  Guthrie  Coke,  of  Logan 
County;  likenesses  of  Generals 
Stonewall    Jackson    and   Fitzhugh 


Lee,  presented  by  Major  Abner 
Harris;  portrait  of  Governor  J.  W. 
Stevenson;  a  gavel  in  the  form  of 
a  hatchet  of  Washington's  time, 
cut  from  a  wild  cherry  tree  near  the 
birthplace  of  Washington  in  West- 
moreland County,  Virginia,  pre- 
sented by  R.  C.  Ballard  Thruston, 
and  the  gavel  used  by  South  Trim- 
ble as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  the 
memorable  session  of  1900. 

Mrs.  Morton  said  during  the  year 
(5,000  people  have  registered  in  the 
Society's  rooms  and  as  many  more 
have  visited  them. 

Major  Abner  Harris  related  per- 
sonal recollections  of  General  Lee: 
Mrs.  Mary  Addams  Bayne,  of  Shel- 
byville,  author  of  '"Crest-land's," 
read  an  original  story  of  the  first 
Christmas  celebration  at  the  settle- 
ment, now  Louisville;  Col.  J.  Tandy 
Lllis,  whose  readings  of  original 
poems  have  become  a  regular  fea- 
ture of  Boone  Hay,  read  three  of 
his  compositions  in  delightful  vein; 
Mrs.  James  Hughes  and  Miss  Alice 
Smart  sang  solos,  accompanied  at 
the  piano  by  Miss  Lucy  Chinn,  and 
Miss  Maria  Louise  Johnson,  of 
Cincinnati  Conservatory,  played  a 
violin  solo. 

The  rooms  were  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  and  between  the 
numbers  on  the  program  an  excel- 
lent orchestra  yjlayod  Kentucky 
airs. —  (The  Kentucky  State  Jour- 
nal.) 
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NECROLOGY— W.  W.  STEPHENSON. 


W.    W.    STEPHE3TS03T. 

"We,  in  common  with  the  commun- 
ity  in  which  he  lived,  and  which  he 
adorned  by  his  honorable  achieve- 
ments, were  deeply  shocked  and 
saddened  by  the  sudden  death  of 
this  estimable  gentleman  and 
friend.  Only  a  day  or  two  before 
the  event,  we  had  talked  with  him 
over  the  'phone  in  regard  to  some 
historical  data,  and  b  -  d  with 

his  usual  brightness — said  he  was 
perfectly  well,  and  hoped  to  be  in 
the  Capital  in  a  few  days.  Let  us 
hope  in  the  Capital  of  the  wide- 
world,  and  Heaven,  he  is  today,  en- 
joying the  reward  of  his  faithful 
service  on  earth.  His  was  an  ac- 
tive and  useful  life:  in  business  and 
social  life  a  leader,  a  man  of  wide 
influence,  because,  combined  with 
his  usual  abilities  as  a  lawyer  and 
statesman,  his  character  as  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  was  above  reproach. 

He  was  foremost  in  every  good 
work  for  the  uplift  and  progress  of 
the  historic  city  in  which  he  was 
reared  and  lived,  and  that  he  loved 
with  a  proud  affection.  He  \va> 
jealous  of  it.-,  fame  as  the  cradle  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  his  patri- 
otic devotion  to  its  interests,  ex- 
acted from  the  most  indifferent,  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  it-  beauti- 


ful history,  that  he  had  collected, 
preserved  and  established  in  the 
Harrodsbuxg  Historical  Society. 
He  refounded  and  reorganized  it, 
and  placed  it  upon  a  basis  of  self- 
preservation.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  this,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  an  officer  upon 
the  Executive  Board  and  contribu- 
tor to  the  Register.  Our  Society 
will  miss  him. 

We  append  the  following  no- 
tice of  his  death  from  the  Harrods- 
burg  Leader.  We  were  proud  of 
him  as  a  citizen  of  Kentucky,  and 
know  he  deserves  the  following 
tributes  to  his  worth.  We  have 
hung  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  the 
"extra"  containing  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  his  death. —  (Editor 
The  Register.) 

Wtllia:.!    Worth  Stephexson. 

"In  the  death  of  Hon.  William 
Yv'orth  Stephenson,  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  the  county  of  ^[erccr 
and  the  city  of  Harrodsburg  lose 
a  noble  character  and  a  brave,  up- 
right citizen,  whose  place  can 
hardly  bo  lilted.  Gifted  with  a  bril- 
liant mind,  untiring  activity,  the 
Iiighest  and  purest  of  civic  and  re- 
ligious ideals;  as  gentle  and  guile- 
less as  a  woman,  and  as  courageous 
as  a  lion,  he  was  esteemed  as  few 
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men  could  be.  In  the  legislative 
halls,  at  the  bar.  at  all  public  meet- 
ings for  uplift  or  betterment  of  his 
State,  county  or  city,  in  all  phases 
of  public  or  private  life,  he  was 
the  same  honest,  sincere,  outspoken 
and  incorruptible  man.  He  was  al- 
ways to  be  found  on  the  moral  side 
of  all  propositions;  he  hesitated 
not  to  protest  against  graft,  dis- 
honesty or  hypocrisy,  no  matter 
whether  friend  or  foe  was  hurt." 

"As  a  member  of  the  State  Sen- 
ate at  the  time  when  Senator  Goe- 
bel  was  the  leader,  he  was  not  to 
be  led  into  voting  for  some  things 
he  could  not  approve.  Senator 
G-oebei  sent  for  his  friend.  Col. 
Jack  Chinn,  and  asked  him  to  tell 
them  how  to  get  Stephenson  in  line. 
Col.  Chinn  replied:  'You  can 
neither  bribe  him  nor  scare  him. 
and  you  had  better  let  him  alone.' 
Xee!l^ss  to  say  they  did.  This  just 
to  show  how  firm  he  was  for  what 
he  considered  right  and  just. 

"A  eulogy  of  such  a  man  is  not 
necessary.  His  various  activities 
for  the  high  and  best  things  of  life, 
and  the  universal  esteem  in  which 
he  was  held  by  all  who  knew  him 
have  left  a  monument  that  time 
cannot  tarnish  or  efface. 

"He  fought  a  good  fight,  he  kept 
the  faith,  henceforth  there  is  a 
crown  laid  up  for  him  in  that 
brighter,  better  land. 

"Peace  to  his  ashes,  and  may  our 
comrii'^nity  he  bteesed  with  more 
men  Who  c;in  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ard set  by  William  Worth  Stephen- 
son."—  I  Ed.  Harrodsburg  Leader.) 


CALLED  SUDDENLY. 


Hon.  William  Worth  Stephenson, 
Historian,  Lawyer  and  Splen- 
did Citizen  Claimed  by 
Death. 


Community  Shocked  by  the  Sad 
News  and  Unexpected  Ending  of 
a  Career  That  Had  Been  Suc- 
cessful and  Honorable  and  Which 
Seeming  Had  Many  More  Years 
of  Usefulness  Before  It. 


A  Life  That  Can  Stand  the  Test  of 
Every  Investigation. 


When  death  came  so  suddenly 
Thursday  afternoon  and  called  the 
spirit  of  William  Worth  Stephen- 
son to  go  into  the  shades  of  eter- 
nity every  heart  in  this  community 
was  saddened.  Presumably  a  most 
active,  healthy  man,  whose  life  had 
ever  been  carefully  ordered,  it  was 
a  distinct  shock  to  see  such  a  man 
taken  at  an  age  but  little  past  the 
meridian. 

For  a  day  or  so  previous  Mr. 
Stephenson  had  not  been  feeling 
especially  well  and  had  taken  some 
medicine.  On  Wednesday  night  he 
attended  prayer  meeting  at  the 
Christian  Church,  as  was  his  in- 
variable custom,  and  made  a  beau- 
tiful little  talk.  He  came  down 
town  Thursday  morning  and  went 
about  his  business  as  usual.  The 
heat  and  some  ice  cream  he  had 
eaten  seemed  to  affect  him,  and 
after  dinner  he  went  into  C.  E.  Ran- 
kin's office  and  lay  down  on  the 
couch.     He  realized  that  he  was  in 
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need  of  medical  attention  about  4 
o'clock  and  went  to  the  telephone 
and  called  up  his  physician.  Dr.  C. 
B.  VanArsdall.  Shortly  alter  Dr. 
Carroll  Price  was  called.  They 
gave  him  strong  heart  stimulants. 
but  before  the  medicine  could  have 
the  desired  effect  the  heart's  action 
suddenly  ceased  and  the  spirit  took 
its  flight.  One  sister.  Miss  Martha, 
arrived  before  the  end  came  and 
Miss  Mary  shortly  afterward. 
The  stricken  man  was  surrounded 
by  many  devoted  friends.  Col. 
Gaither,  Col.  Robert  Harding-, 
Messrs.  J.  F.  and  John  I.  VanArs- 
dall among  the  number.  When  the 
end  came  the  news  quickly  spread 
and  on  every  hand  expressions  of 
deepest  regret  were  heard. 

Eev.  Pi.  N.  Simpson,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  to  arrive  when  the  dis- 
tressing news  went  abroad,  at  the 
request  of  the  grief-stricken  sister. 
Miss  Martha  Stephenson,  offered  a 
tender,  eloquent  prayer  as  the  soul 
of  this  faithful,  loyal  knight  of  the 
cross  took  its  flight  to  the  home  of 
many  mansions  prepared  for  him 
and  such  as  him.  The  loss  to  this 
community,  indeed  to  the  whole 
State,  of  this  public  spirited,  patri- 
otic Christian  citizen  cannot  be 
measured. 

"He    serves    his    country   best 

Who  lives  a  pure  life  and  doeth  righteous 

deed, 
And   walks  straight  paths,  however  others 

stray, 
And    leaves    behind    as    uttermost    bequest 
A   stainless    record 
Which   all   men   may   read. 
This  is  the  better  way." 

And  it  is  the  wav  that  this  fore- 


most citizen  served.  He  put  his 
whole  heart  into  every  enterprise 
that  was  launched  for  the  better- 
ment of  his  town  and  State  which 
he  loved  and  for  whose  future  he 
planned  as  only  one  could  who  loved 
its  past  and  revered  its  traditions. 

He  was  distinguished  for  his 
loyalty  to  whatever  cause  he  es- 
poused and  for  having  the  courage 
to  line  up  on  the  side  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  right,  even  if  it  were 
the  unpopular  side  of  the  minority. 
Hi.-  sincerity  and  integrity  were 
never  questioned.  Few  men  have 
pitched  their  private  and  public  life 
on  so  high  a  plane  as  did  he. 

Pie  was  a  devoted  and  leading 
member  of  the  Christian  Church, 
being  an  elder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  officers,  acting  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  P>ible-school 
and  teacher  of  the  adult  women's 
Bible  class.  For  thirteen  years  he 
served  as  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  and  resigned  over  a 
unanimous  protest.  His  faithful- 
ness to  his  church  was  a  conspicu- 
ous trait  in  his  life  and  his  services 
to  it  invaluable. 

He  was  founder  of  the  Harrods- 
burg  Historical  Society  and  had 
been  its  president  since  its  organi- 
zation. He  did  more  than  any 
other  citizen  has  done  to  foster  an 
interest  in  local  history  and  has 
rendered  to  his  town  and  county 
an  incalculable  service  in  tracing 
back  historical  data  to  its  source 
and  preserving  accurate  records. 
He  took  hidi  rank  as  an  authority 
on  history  among  those  who  stand 
high  in  fields  of  research. 

Senator  Stephenson  was  a  Past 
Master  in  the  Masonic  Order  and  a 
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Knight  Templar.  He  was  trustee 
for  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  was  prominent  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  organization 
of  the  Soils  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Senator  Stephenson  was  the  only 
son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Tribble  Stephen-' 
son  and  Elizabeth  Smith  Stephen- 
son, who  lived  in  Madison  County 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  but  moved 
to  Mercer  soon  afterward.  He  en- 
tered the  School  of  Arts  at  Ken- 
tucky University  in  1S76,  where  he 
remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  Bethany  College,  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, from  which  institution  he 
graduated  with  honors. 

He  was  for  a  time  a  teacher  in 
Harrodsburg  Academy,  during 
which  time  he  studied  law  under 
Hon.  T.  C.  Bell.  In  1881  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  soon  took  his 
place  among  the  foremost  lawyers 
of  the  State. 

He  served  two  terms  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  afterward  served 
in  the  State  Senate.  In  both  bodies 
he  made  a  splendid  record  and  was 
recognized  as  a  party  leader  that 
was  incorruptible. 

Senator  Stephenson  was  a  man 
of  splendid  mental  equipment  and 
his  culture  and  travel  gave  him  a 
broad  outlook  of  life.  He  was  fifty- 
seven  years  old  and  unmarried. 
With  hi-  sisters,  Misses  Martha 
and  Mary,  he  resided  in  their  beau- 
tiful old  colonial  home.  Two  other 
sisters  survive  him,  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Kurtz,  of  Buffalo,  New  York, 
who  was  too  ill  to  come  to  the  fun- 
eral, and  Mrs.  Bush  Nelson,  of  Lex- 
ington,  who  with  her  daughter  was 
in    Loa   Angeles,   and   who   started 


home  as  soon  as  she  received  the 
sad  message,  but  could  not  reach 
here  in  time. 

The  funeral  services  were  held  in 
the  Christian  Church  Saturday 
afternoon  at  2:30,  conducted  by 
Rev.  R.  X.  Simpson,  assisted  by 
Rev.  F.  F.  Brown,  Dr.  Bunyan  Mc- 
Leod  and  Rev.  F.  T.  Mclntyre. 
In  spite  of  the  heat  the  laro-e  audi- 
torium could  not  contain  the  im- 
mense throng  that  came  to  pay 
their  last  evidence  of  love  and  re- 
spect. 

Seldom  has  such  a  number  of 
prominent  citizens  from  over  the 
State  attended  a  funeral  here.  Af- 
ter the  ministers  had  paid  the  de- 
ceased their  beautiful  tributes  of 
appreciation  and  esteem  the  Knight 
Templars  took  charsre  and  went 
through  with  their  beautiful  ser- 
vice for  the  dead,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  funeral  cortege  made 
its  way  to  Spring  Hill  Cemetery 
where  the  burial  service  was  con- 
ducted bv  the  Masonic  Order. 

The  Women's  Bible  Class,  of 
which  Mr.  Stephenson  was  the 
teacher,  attended  in  a  body,  as  did 
the  Masons,  Knight.  Templars  and 
church  officers.  The  pulpit,  choir 
railing  and  all  available  spaces 
around  the  casket  were  filled  with 
the  numerous  and  elegant  floral  de- 
signs that  were  sent  as  mute  trib- 
utes from  sorrowing  friends  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  following  were  the  active 
1  all  bearers:  Messrs.  Richard  Gen- 
Irv,  James  P.  Smlman,  H.  C.Wood, 
Col.  E.  II.  Gaither,  Hon.  Merri- 
wether  Snath  and  Mayor  John  G. 
Pulliain. 

The  honorary  pall  bearers  were: 
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Messrs.  X.  L.  Curry,  F.  P.  James, 
J.  L.  Xeal,  Smith  Hansford,  B.  W. 
All'm.  Lee  Snioek,  0.  E.  Rankin, 
Judge  15.  F.  Roach,  Judge  C.  A. 
Hardin,  Dr.  C.  B.  VanArsdall, 
Judge  1).  Lc»>  Currey,  Messrs.  G. 
I).  Thompson,  Geo.  W.  Edwards, 
Maurice  Hansford.  Jas.  F.  Yanars- 
dall,  T.  Sanders  Orr,  D.  M.  Hutton, 
Howard  Davis,  R.  W.  Keenon,  Jas. 
T.  Cooke  .7.  B.  Mann.  Jas.  L.  Isen- 
burg  and  Dr.  J.  Tom  Price. — 
t Harrodsburg  Leader.) 

Resoltttions  of  Mercek  Lodge  Xo. 
777  F.  &  A.  M. 

Whereas  death  has  invaded  our 
ranks  and  removed  from  our  midst 
our  friend  and  brother,  W.  W. 
Stephenson:  and,  whereas,  we  who 
remain  desire  to  express  our  regard 
and  affection  for  him  as  a  man  and 
mason  and  t<>  honor  his  memory  by 
devoting  a  page  of  our  records  to 
his  memorv. 

Be  it,  therefore,  Resolved,  That 
Mereer  Lodge  Xo.  777,  F.  &  A.  M., 
has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  our  brother  who,  as  a 
mason,  was  faithful  to  every  trust 
imposed  in  him  and  deeply  devoted 
to  the  great  principles  and  tenets 
of  the  Order  which  lie  loved  :  who  as 
a  citizen,  was  foremost  in  all  en- 
deavors   for  the    development   ond 


advancement  of  his  town  and  com- 
munity; who,  as  a  civil  officer, 
whether  a.s  State  Senator  or  Magis- 
trate, was  faithful  and  true  to  ;"'' 
interests  of  county  and  State:  who, 
in  every  station  of  life,  held  his 
honor  above  price,  a  man  worthy  of 
every  confidence  and  honor.  In  hi 
death  not  this  Lodge  merely,  but 
the  town,  the  county  and  the  State 
have  been  made  the  poorer  by  his 
passing*. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That 
Mercer  Lodge  hereby  extend.-  its 
sincerest  sympathy  to  the  members 
of  his  immediate  family  in  their 
bereavement.  While  we  cannol 
measure  their  grief  nor  penetrate 
the  depths  of  their  sorrow,  we  bow 
our  heads  and  our  hearts  in  mutual 
condolence. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  That  these 
resolutions  be  spread  at  large  upon 
our  records:  that  a  copy  of  them  be 
furnished  the  family,  the  local 
papers  and  Masonic  Journal  and 
that  the  usual  badge  of  mourning 
be  worn  by  the  members  of  the  fra- 
ternity for  thirty  days. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
James  L.  Isenbekg, 
Ben  Lee  Haedix, 
J.  T.  Wilson, 

Committee. 
— Harrodsburg  Leader 
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